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A CONTRIBUTION TO GOTHIC- 
FINNISH RELATIONS* 


Germanic linguistics has always been actively interested in 
the Finnish language. The reason for this predilection of Ger- 
manic scholars lies in the fact that the Finnish language pos- 
sesses an immense number of words which occur also in Ger- 
manic. This phenomenon has been satisfactorily explained as the 
result of borrowing. These words were received by the Finns 
from several Germanic languages. Obviously the first task of the 
linguists was to identify precisely the Germanic loan-word- 
stock of the Finnish language. This accomplished, all the efforts 
of the scholars centered upon finding out at what time the differ- 
ent words had been borrowed and what Germanic tribes took 
part in this export of Germanic word-goods. 


The first of these questions, namely the time of the borrow- 
ings, has been cleared up pretty definitely. We now know that 
relations between the Germanic and Finnish tribes must have 
begun to assume a very intimate character as early as several 
hundred years before Christ. Even the Germanic consonant- 
shift, which is supposed to have given to Primitive Germanic its 
especially Germanic character, was not yet completed, when the 
ancestors of the Finns took from their Germanic neighbors 
several words of highest value for the history of civilization. A 
very striking example is the word for “iron” in the Finnish 
languages. This word was borrowed by the Finns from their 
Germanic neighbors in the form it possessed preceding the 
sound-shift. Basing our deductions on the Germanic loan-words 
in Finnish and combining these with the results of archaeological 
researches, we can determine approximately the date, when the 
Baltic Finns, coming from the east, came into contact with the 
Germanic tribes which resided on the Baltic Sea. This must 
have happened about 500 years before the Christian Era. Since 
that time Germanic and Finnish tribes have never completely 
lost touch with one another. 


Now to come to the second main question, namely: what 
* This is a paper read on December 29, 1930, in Washington, D.C., at the 


annua! meeting of the Modern Language Association. A more detailed discus- 
sion of the question will be given in a later article. 
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Germanic tribes were the givers of these loan-words, and where 
did the oldest Germanic-Finnish relations take place? This 
question is not yet definitely answered. Today it is clear and no 
longer questioned by anyone, that the bulk of Germanic loan- 
words existing in Finnish are of Scandinavian origin. These 
words were taken over from Swedish or Old Norse. But there 
are several Germanic loan-words in Finnish which in Scandi- 
navian either do not exist at all, or have anotherform. But these 
Germanic loan-words in Finnish, which cannot be of Scandi- 
navian origin, have their correspondents in East-Germanic 
(Gothic) and in West-Germanic. Sixty years ago these so-called 
“Gothicisms”’ were explained as loan-words taken over from the 
ancestors of the Goths. We know that the Goths, before they 
settled on the Black Sea, lived on the Baltic Sea at the mouth of 
the Vistula. A part of these prehistoric Vistula-Goths were sup- 
posed to have been separated from the main tribe and settled in 
the region of present-day Latvia and Esthonia. In these north- 
eastern Baltic countries the earliest Germanic-Finnish relations 
are generally believed to have taken place. So the “‘Gothicisms” 
in Finnish were believed to be real Gothic loan-words. But this 
theory in this form is no longer held today, for there is no historic 
evidence for Gothic settlements in the northeastern part of the 
Baltic seashore and as for the supposition that Gothic-Finnish 
relations could have taken place more to the south, that is to 
say in present-day Lithuania and East Prussia, this could not 
even be considered seriously until recently, as those countries 
were believed to be the original home of the Baltic people (Prus- 
sians, Kuronians, Lithuanians, Latvians, etc.). Scholars, there- 
fore, sought another explanation. They tried to explain also the 
so-called ‘‘Gothicisms” as Scandinavian loan-words. Since, 
however, neither the loan-words nor suffixes in question are to be 
found in Scandinavian, it was necessary to resort to the hypothe- 
sis that they actually did exist in Scandinavian at some former 
time and were lost subsequently for one reason or another. Their 
presence in Finnish, in other words, was taken as evidence for 
their former existence in Scandinavian. It is true, that such 
things do occur in the history of languages. A word can disap- 
pear in its original language and survive in another language to 
which it came only later by the way of borrowing. We could as- 
sume such a process also in this case, if it were a question of only 
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Contribution to Gothic-Finnish Relations 145 
one single word and if we knew of Scandinavian languages only 
as much as we know of Gothic. But our sources of early Scandi- 
navian are remarkably complete, and on the other hand these so- 
called ‘‘Gothicisms” represent linguistic features of such im- 
portance that they cannot be neglected. But I must emphasize 
the fact that even those scholars who explained all Germanic 
loan-words in Finnish as Scandinavian imports believed that a 
part of them were received from Primitive Germanic or Pre-Ger- 
manic not in Finland but on the eastern shore of the Baltic Sea, 
in Esthonia or Latvia. 

My own personal view on the matter is that those loan-words 
are still to be regarded as truly Gothic in origin, which involves, 
however, our revising our views as to the geographical touching- 
points of early Gothic and Finnish settlements and placing these 
farther southward than generally assumed. My doubts about 
the Scandinavian origin of the so-called “‘Gothicisms”’ in Finnish 
are shared by the noted Finnish scholar Karsten in his work Die 
Germanen which appeared in 1928 as a part of Paul’s Grundriss 
der germanischen Philologie. He found a way out of the dilemma 
by assuming that the “Gothicisms” really are words received 
from some East-Germanic tribes, but that these tribes were not 
the ancestors of the historic Goths. He thinks that they were 
the Sitones of Tacitus. According to Karsten they lived in Es- 
thonia, and the present Swedish-speaking fraction of Esthonia’s 
population is to be regarded as directly descended from that 
prehistoric East-Germanic tribe. Building on this assumption, 
Karsten divides the earliest Germanic territory into two large 
groups: 


A. Northeastern Germanic and 
B. West-Germanic. 


The first group of Northeastern Germanic, according to 
him, includes three parts: 


1. Scandinavian languages; 

2. Continental East-Germanic languages, whose most im- 
portant representative is Gothic; 

3. Balto-Finlandic East-Germanic languages. 

Then he makes the following statement: “The cultural and 
linguistic importance of the Balto-Finlandic Germanic tribes is 
limited to the fact that these tribes have influenced the culture 
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and language of their nearest Baltic-Finnish neighbors. The 
early-Germanic loan-words in Baltic-Finnish languages are their 
only linguistic survivals.” 

My own standpoint on this question has already been briefly 
indicated. I do believe in the possibility of direct relations be- 
tween Goths and Finns. But I believe that these Gothic-Finnish 
relations took place more to the south. We have no right to 
assume that East-Germanic tribes ever lived in present-day 
Esthonia. It is today generally accepted, however, that East- 
Germanic tribes at a remote period lived in East Prussia and 
Karsten himself not only does not deny this theory, but he even 
seriously defends it. Concerning the Swedish settlements in 
Esthonia I am strongly inclined to assume that they cannot be 
of Primitive Germanic or even Pre-Germanic date. One would 
have to resort to a miracle to explain that the descendants of 
this earlier East-Germanic population today should be North- 
Germanic in language, namely Swedish. After these 2,000 years 
of development in an ordinary way so great a differentiation is 
to be expected that the language of the modern Germanic pop- 
ulation of Esthonia by no means could be called merely a Swed- 
ish dialect. We know, furthermore, that a lively intercourse be- 
tween the eastern shore of the Baltic Sea and Scandinavia was 
always kept up, particularly in the Viking period. I believe, 
therefore, that the Scandinavian settlements on the eastern 
shore of the Baltic Sea were established during the Viking pe- 
riod and that they always were North-Germanic and never East- 
Germanic. Of course, these Balto-Finlandic Scandinavians have 
also strongly influenced the neighboring Finnish languages. But 
the “‘East-Germanic-Finnish” relations by which only the so- 
called “‘Gothicisms” can be explained took place more to the 
south, approximately in present-day East Prussia. 

I have already said that until several years ago the lower part 
of the Niemen or Memel was believed to be the original home of 
the Baltic people (Prussians, Kuronians, Latvians, Lithuanians, 
etc.). During the last ten years, however, this opinion has not 
only been shaken, but is now entirely given up. The Lithuanian 
scholar Biga showed that a great number of rivers in the east of 
the present-day Lithuanian linguistic territory have Lithuanian 
names, while the population of these countries now speaks Rus- 
sian. The only possible explanation of this surprising fact is the 
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assumption that the ancestors of the Lithuanian people once 
lived more to the east and that they moved into their present 
seats not earlier than in the sixth or seventh century A.D. We 
now know that until very recent times all the Baltic tribes were 
in movement. We are forced to the conclusion that about 2,000 
years ago all the Baltic tribes were located more to the east. At 
that time they probably did not extend as far as the Baltic sea- 
shore. The Baltic tribe which was most advanced to the west 
were the Prussians, while the Lithuanians were the most eastern. 
The Prussians may have arrived at the Baltic seashore at the be- 
ginning of the Christian Era. The second Baltic tribe which 
arrived at the Baltic Sea were the Kuronians. In the ninth 
century A.D. they were already settled at Memel, Polangen, and 
Windau. In the Middle Ages the Latvians and Lithuanians little 
by little absorbed the Kuronians, and only after the Kuronians 
had been absorbed, did the Lithuanians reach the Baltic sea- 
shore. During the fourteenth century the Lithuanians began 
also to immigrate into the territory of East Prussia. We under- 
stand now that neither the Latvians nor the Lithuanians are 
aboriginal in their present seats. And we are warranted in as- 
suming that also the Old Prussians did not always live in their 
historic settlements. They also must have come from the east. 

But what people lived in East Prussia before the arrival of 
the Baltic population? Theoretically the population might have 
been either Germanic or Finnish. We know that Courland once 
was populated by the Finnish Livonians. Finnish place-names 
have been discovered not very far from Memel. Before the ar- 
rival of the Kuronians the Finnish Livonians were neighbors of 
the Prussians. They reached the Niemen. It is not unlikely 
that they once lived also on the left bank of this river. But be- 
fore answering this question definitely we must look at the Ger- 
manic people living near this region. 

During the last ten years the archaeologists have discovered 
that at the beginning of the Christian Era, East-Prussia had a 
Germanic population. Archaeological finds in Samland and in 
the neighboring countries reveal a Germanic culture which 
spreads over a period of more than 500 years. Unanimously the 
Goths are believed to have been the bearers of this culture. At 
the beginning of the Christian Era the Vistula-Goths must have 
extended their territory and a large part of them must have 
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moved over to the east. This Gothic settlement maintained it- 
self after the historic Goths had already left the Baltic Sea and 
reached the Black Sea. From Old Norse literary tradition we 
know that after the death of Ermanarich, king of the Ostro- 
goths, who died in A.p. 375, there still existed a Gothic empire on 
the Baltic Sea. This later Gothic realm, according to Karsten, 
now is to be located in East Prussia, especially in Samland. 

According to Karsten (and I am inclined to agree with him), 
we possess another evidence for the theory that Samland at the 
beginning of the Christian Era was inhabited by a Germanic 
people. This evidence is given us by Tacitus in his Germania. He 
says that the Aestii gathered amber which in their own language 
they called “‘glésum”’ (... succinum, quod ipsi glésum vocant). 
If the word glésum is an IE word, it must be Germanic. We find 
it now in Latvian as glisis. Such a form glisis can come from an 
older form glésas if we assume that the Letts took the word over 
from the Goths. 

Probably, however, the Aestii of Tacitus were not a homo- 
geneous group. This name must have designated a conglomerate 
of different people with different languages under Germanic 
(that is to say Gothic) supremacy. Probably this political unit 
contained also a Finnish element. Only by assuming this can we 
explain the curious fact that the same name, that is to say 
Aestii, today survives as a designation of a Finnish people, 
namely the Esthonians. In this country also, that is to say in 
the country of the Aestii, the earliest Germanic-Finnish relations 
must have taken place. In Finnish we find more than a hundred 
loan-words with a Primitive Germanic form. A part of these 
words must have been taken over from Primitive Norse. But 
others, particularly the so-called “‘Gothicisms,” must have been 
taken from some East-Germanic tribe. The only possible East- 
Germanic tribe which could have given these words are the 
Goths of Samland. 

We have seen that Courland had a Finnish population as late 
as the Middle Ages. But I am convinced that at one time even 
East Prussia was inhabited by Finns. We find in Samland very 
often the place-name Palwe. The oldest known form of this 
name is Palwa. The word is neither Germanic nor Baltic. Differ- 
ent scholars tried to explain it as a Slavic loan-word. But such 
an explanation is phonetically not satisfactory. I think, it must 
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be the same word which occurs also as an element in Finnish 
place-name-compounds in Finland and Karelia. It occurs there 
in the form palva, as the Finnish scholar Kalima has demon- 
strated in Finn. -Ugr. Forsch. xvimt, 144-147. Kalima made it 
probable that this Finnish word palva which occurs in place- 
names is to be connected with the dialectal common word palvi 
“dwelling-place” in North-Karelian. The Samlandian place- 
name Palwe gets the most probable explanation by connecting 
it with the above-mentioned Finnish place-name-element paloa. 
If this explanation is true, Samland once must have had a Fin- 
nish population. 

Perhaps the name Samland itself shows in its first element a 
Finnish word, namely the name of the Finnish people. In Lat- 
vian the Finnish people are called sémi. I must not conceal, 
however, that the Lithuanian scholar Baga regarded this proper 
name as a Baltic word (in Lietuviy Kalbos Zodynas. Ivadas 
§18, 5). But his explanation does not convince me. By my ex- 
planation, which I give here only as a guess, Samland would 
mean “the country of the Sami, that is to say, of the Finns.” 

In conclusion, may I remark that my contribution in this 
paper consists of two points: 

(1) I hope I have given definite evidence for the possibility 
of direct Gothic-Finnish relations in East Prussia. The Goths 
there must have been the ruling class. In the south of them were 
situated the Prussian settlements. In the course of several cen- 
turies the ruling Gothic class became entirely assimilated by 
their Finnish subjects. Later, pressed by the Prussians, this 
Finnish population left East Prussia and moved northward. 

(2) A second result of my paper will be that in order to ex- 
plain the so-called ““Gothicisms” we are no longer forced to as- 
sume the existence of a separate East-Germanic group living in 
the region of present-day Esthonia. 

ALFRED SENN 
Yale University 



































NOTES ON THE PERSONAL PRO- 
NOUNS IN GERMANIC 


(1) The second person dual pronouns of the oblique cases, 
Goth. iggara, iggis, ON ykkar, ykkr, OE, incer, inc, incit, OS inc, 
are not found in other IE languages and have not been explained. 
Two questions present themselves: (a) Was the PG stem ink, or 
ink“; that is, shall we divide the Goth. iggis into ink-wis, or 
ink“-is? (b) What is the relation of the initial vowel i to the 
vowel wu of the first person forms unc, uns, etc.? 

With reference to the first question, Streitberg (Urg. Gr. 
p. 265) postulates ing, Kieckers (Vergl. Got. Gr. p. 137) ink“, and 
with that they dismiss the problem. It seems to me that this 
assumption is chiefly responsible for the difficulty we find in 
explaining the forms. The first person forms, Goth. ugkara, 
ugkis, ON okkar, okkr, do not contain the w-element. Is it not 
simpler to postulate also a PG ink preserved in OE and OS, and 
parallel to unk, and to assume that in a pre-East-North Ger- 
manic period, this was extended to ink-wis analogically with 
izwis, in which the w is historically correct and the-is is analogi- 
cal with mis. Assuming, then, that the PG stem was iv, let us 
seek an answer to the second question, the relation of ink to unk 
and uns. 

The form *uns is generally derived from IE ms, zero grade of 
nds. Also, an IE dual form *né can be reconstructed on the 
basis of Gr. x» OB na. The zero grade of *né and the particle 
*ve would give IE *nge, PG *unk. It is more probable, however, 
that the final consonant of unk was added in PG times analog- 
ically with mek. What shall we say of *ink? I should like to sug- 
gest that it was formed analogically from unk on the following 
pattern: wit:unk::jut:ink; that is, w:u::j:i. This might be 
called a phonetic analogy. 

(2) The second person nominative, plural and dual, were in 
PG respectively *jus, *jut. The former occurs in Goth. and the 
latter is a safe reconstruction. In OE and OS these forms were 
remodeled on the pattern of the first person: OE gé, git, like 
wé, wit; OS gi, gé, git, like wi, wé, wit. The OHG ir and the ON 
er, it, I shall discuss later. PG *jus, *jut both go back to an 
earlier IE *iu or *ius in which the dual and the plural were not 
distinguished. The dual is a later IE development and un- 
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Personal Pronouns in Germanic 151 
doubtedly contains the numeral “two,” as in the Lith. jadu, 
védu. The question now arises: What is the relation of this 
nominative form *iu, *ius to the oblique plural forms in Gmc., 
OE éower, gow, éowic, OS euwar, eu, iu, OHG iuwér, iu, iuwih, 
Goth. izwara, izwis, ON yd(u)ar, ydr. I should like to suggest 
that they all go back to an IE compound particle *e-ue, or 
*e-ues, or *e-yos ‘you’, which at an early period was a contrast 
form to *ye, *yei, *yeis, meaning “we.” This *e-ye(s) had a two- 
fold development according to its degree of stress. In the stressed 
position it became PG *eu, or *euw, OE Zow, OHG eu, iu, etc. 
Under a weakened stress it became *ius, or even *iz, the latter 
surviving in OHG ir, ON er, and in the Goth. izswis <*juswis, an 
analogical extension of the nominative jus; we should expect in 
Goth. *iuwis, that is iuw+is from mis. This form *izwis arose 
in a pre-East-North-Gmce. period and is also preserved in ON: 
*iswis>*idwiR>ON yor (cf. Streitberg and Kieckers). My 
explanation of izwis is slightly different from that offered by 
Petersen, Language, vi, 183. 

That we should find the unstressed forms, jus, iz, used in the 
nominative is psychologically sound, for here the pronoun is 
more nearly superfluous than in a gen., dat., acc. situation, and 
furthermore it is paralleled by the singular form ¢u as compared 
with the oblique forms *teye, *tye; also by the Goth. nominative 
plural of noun w-stems, sunjus<IE *suneyes, or nominative 
singular forms sunus, ansts (<*anstis,) as compared with su- 
ndéus, sundu, anstdis, anstdt. 

As to the IE form *ués, preserved in Lat. vds, Skt. vak, OB 
vy, I would suggest that it is derived from this same IE *e-yos 
(ablaut of *e-wes) which became *uos, *uds by analogy with 
*nos, *nés. This, to my mind, would be a possible explanation 
of the occurrence of the stem ye in both the first and second per- 
sons: English “we.” Lat. vds, or Skt. vayam, “we,” but oak, 
“you.” 

C. M. LotsPEIcu 
University of Cincinnati 




































OLD ENGLISH TREE CLIMBING: CHRIST vv. 678-79 


The reasons adduced by Professor Gordon Hall Gerould! to 
support his contention that Christ, 678-79: 


Sum mzg héanne béam 
st#lgne gestigan 


is a reference to carpentry, while convincing in themselves, still 
leave something to be desired. Gerould, for instance, does not 
mention the Fates of Men, vv. 21-26: 


Sum sceal on holte of héan béame 

fiperléas feallan; bip on flihte se péah, 

laced on lyfte, oppzxt lengre ne bid 

westem wudubéames; ponne hé on wyrtruman 
siged sworcenferd sdwle biréafod, 

feallep on foldan, feord bip on sipe. 

It is evident from this passage that the climbing of trees 
played a considerable part in the lives of at least some of the 
men of the Old English period. This may be inferred from the 
circumstance that, with the exception of falling out of trees, 
none of the methods of meeting death listed in the Fates of Men 
is, considering the state of society about which the poem was 
written, very unusual: death in youth (perhaps caused by the 
exposure of weak and sickly children): sceal hine wulf etan, hdr 
hé@dstapa, 12-13; death from hunger, the spear, war, falling 
from trees, hanging, fire, and drunken quarrels. We of the 
twentieth century might hesitate to say that a man who was 
killed for talking too much while intoxicated had committed 
suicide (v. 56), but upon the whole, the methods of meeting 
death are those we would expect an Old English bard to list. 
And since all these methods except one are ordinary ways of 
meeting death, the inference is that it is merely lack of knowledge 
on our part that makes falling from trees seem an unusual way 
of dying. It would seem, then, logical to interpret Christ, 678- 
79, as meaning that some men were endowed with sufficient 
agility to climb high trees, and not that they could erect high 
building timbers. 

Just why men of the Old English period should be given to 


1 “Carpenter or Athlete? Christ, vv. 678-9,” in Journal of English and Ger- 
manic Philology, XXVIII (1929), 161-65. 
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climbing trees is somewhat difficult to explain. I heartily agree 
with Gerould that they did not climb because of sheer exuber- 
ance of spirit. Our ancestors’ arboreal pursuits were, I am con- 
vinced, strictly utilitarian. 

Gerould suggests that an occasional soldier, in time of war, 
might ascend a tree to learn what he could of the movements 
of the enemy. A few passages from Beowulf will, however, suf- 
fice to prove that the border of a country was carefully guarded: 


pa of wealle geseah weard Scildinga, 
sé pe holmclifu healdan scolde, 
beran ofer bolean beorhte randas, 
fyrdsearu faslicu; 
229-32 
[Hwet, ic hwijle wes 
endes&@ta, #gwearde héold, 
pé on land Dena lddra n&nig 
mid scipherge scedpan ne meahte. 
240-43 
Nai ic éower sceal 
frumcyn witan, #r gé fyr heonan 
léasscéaweras on land Dena 
furpur féran. 
251-54 
swylce ic magupegnas mine hate 
wid féonda gehwone flotan éowerne, 
niwtyrwydne nacan on sande 
drum healdan, 
293-96 
Hrape wes xt holme hy®weard geara, 
sé be £r lange tid Jléofra manna 
fis et farode feor wldtode; 
1914-16. 


The band of coast-guards in 229 ff. evidently does its watching 
from a cliff; we do not know where the harbor-guard of 1914 ff. 
stationed himself, but the inference is that it was on some high 
place from which he could see far across the ocean. It is plain 
that the system of guards here described was not a poetical in- 
vention of the author of Beowulf. Watching at the boundaries of 
a country was no doubt, in those warlike times, the safe and 
proper thing to do. It goes almost without saying that the man 
who watches from an eminence has a great advantage over the 
man who watches from the ground. It is, therefore, not unlikely 
that in a flat country the look-outs were stationed in trees, and 
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that Christ, 678-79, and the Fates of Men, 21-26, refer to the 
border patrol. 

Another explanation of these passages readily suggests itself. 
In both the Arts of Men and the Fates of Men hawking is listed 
as a profession: 

Sum bid fugelbona, 
hafeces creftig. 
Arts, 80-81 
Sum sceal wildne fugel wlonce Atemian 
heafoc on honda, obpet séo heoroswealwe 
wynsum weorped; dép hé wyrplas on, 
fédeb sw4 on feterum fiprum dealne, 
lepeb lyftswiftne lytlum gieflum, 
obbet se walisca w&dum ond d#dum 
his @tgiefan éaSmdd weorped 
ond t6 hagostealdes honda gelé@red. 
Fates, 85-92. 
The fact that both Arts and Fates mention hawking as an em- 
ployment of mankind indicates that the falconer was a rela- 
tively important member of Old English society; and we know 
from other sources that falconry was an exceedingly popular 
sport in Old English times.? Unless the author of Fates was a 
falconer himself, his devoting eight of the ninety-eight lines of 
the poem to the care of hawks is significant. Since, therefore, 
hawks were important possessions, it is highly probable that 
men climbed trees to capture eyasses. It is evident that the 
passage in Fates refers specifically to the training of passage- 
hawks, which are adult birds captured during migration; but it 
is reasonable to suppose that eyasses, which are young birds 
usually taken from the nest, were also captured and trained. 
It is not, then, impossible that the men referred to in Christ, 
678-79, and Fates, 21-26, climbed trees to capture eyasses. The 
description of the one who falls as being fiperléas (Fates, 21) 
lends credence to this view. . 

But whatever men of the Old English period climbed trees 
for must remain a matter for conjecture; it is, however, fairly 
safe to assume that they found numerous occasions for climbing, 
and that Christ, 678-79, refers to the actual ascending of forest 
trees, and not to the erection of building timbers. 


Miami University Epwin J. Howarp 


2 See A Perfecte Booke for Keping of Sparhawkes or Goshawkes, ed. by J. E. 
Harting, London, 1886, pp. i-xxxii, for early literature on falconry. 























































NOTES ON OLD NORSE PHONOLOGY 
I. The Preterite Forms gntda, kntda: hléda, séda 


This type of weak contracted verb contained a root diph- 
thong PG *eu which' before the consonant j became *iu># (cf. 
*hliunjan>hl§ja; *kniujan>kn%ja, etc.) but before a vowel be- 
came either *ew or *iw (cf. Goth. triu:triwis, etc.). 

From the example of the substantives it is clear that *ewa 
was contracted to é and *iwi to # (cf. *biwiR (= Goth. piwi) > 
bir but pbewaR (Torsbjerg, Valsfjord) > —)ér in proper names). 
The contraction resulted in the lengthening of the stem vowel 
é>éand f>/ and since in the substantives é resulted only when 
a followed original *ew (i.e., *ewa) it is clear that a combination 
*ewi never existed. Contrary to the case of original *awi>4 (cf. 
*mawiR>ODan. maér>Olcel. mer with R-umlaut) the radical 
vowel e in *ewi must have suffered i-umlaut? in the substantives 
before the time of contraction; i.e., *ewi>*iwi>t but *ewa> é. 

Contrary to the testimony regarding *ewa, *iwi furnished by 
the substantives* Heusler* and Noreen® postulate for Aléda an 
original form *hlewid6 (with -*ewi-) but for kntda an original 
*kniwidd (with -*iwi-). Obviously the form *hlewidé is only a 
make-shift due to the fact that é can be derived only from *ew 
and not from *iw plus a vowel; hence *hlewid6 in spite of the 


1 Cf. A. Noreen, Aisl. Gramm*., §80, 2, §163, 2; Ragnvald Iversen, Norren 
Grammatikk, §13, Anm. 2; Sievers, Beifr., 15, 402; Bugge, Arkiv, Ny Féljd, 5, 
10. 

2 Cf. Hugo Pipping Inledning till studiet av de nordiska sprakens ljudléra, p. 
130, 35b. 

* No exception to this rule has been found: for *ewa cf. *hewaR> pér, *hlewa 
>hlé, *klewan>klé, *lewan>lé, *trewa>tré, *knewa>kné, etc.; for *iwi cf. 
*biwiR> pir, *skiuja>*skiwi> ski, *SigniwiR>*Signiwi> Signt, Wiwila (Veb- 
lungsnzs) > Vile, etc. 

‘Cf. Aisl. Gramm, §318, 3: “Kniba zu kn$ja ‘pressen’ geht zuriick auf 
*kniwidd, hléba zu hi§ja ‘schirmen’ auf *hlewidé...” Similarly Kock, IF., 5, 
155, 158. But Sievers (loc. cit.) correctly views hléda as an irregular form: “Zu 
erwarten wire gewesen *hlida aus *hliwidé (wie hdda aus *hawidd), ganz so wie 
es in der alten dichtersprache noch gntda und knida aus *gniwidd, *kniwidd 
heest...” 

5 Op. cit., $163, 2:...priit. Aléba (*hlewidd) ... gnéja ‘lirmen’, priat. 
gnt a. 

But kntda he explains as due to the influence of the infinitive form knfa: 
“nach dem anal. inf. knta ‘diskutieren’.” 
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fact that everywhere in the case of the substantives *ewi became 
*iwi (>). 

Neither Heusler nor Noreen attempts to explain the form 
séda (inf. *s$ja<*siujan ‘nahen’). According to their explana- 
tion of kléda from *hlewidé the form séda would have to go back 
to *sewidd, an impossible form since the radical vowel in this 
verb represents a PG*i* (not *e as in *hlewid9), i.e., *siwidd. 

Since, however, the combination *iwi elsewhere never gives 
é it is clear that séda is not derived from *siwidd. Evidently 
séda represents a secondary form with é in place of *st#da (< 
*siwidd), similarly Aléda in place of *hlida (<*hliwidd), parallel 
to gntda (<*gniwidd), kntda (<*kniwidd). In this way we 
arrive at a uniformity between substantives and verbs, i.e., 
*ewi >*iwi>f. 

But how are the secondary forms Aléda and séda to be ex- 
plained? 

It must be noted that besides the secondary forms Aléda: sé6a 
we also have the secondary forms Algda:séda. The fact that 
the regular forms gnida: knida (with ¢) have no secondary forms 
with ¢ points to the conclusion that the analogy which dis- 
placed é for é also displaced é for @. 

Now we find in the $ja-type exactly this vowel series # pres., 
(9): @: é pret. in the verb’ 

toja, da: igda:téda 
hence Alija, hlida: higda*: hiéda 


* Cf. Falk and Torp, Norw.-Dén. Etym. Wib., II, 1224, under s$ and A. 
Fick, Etym. Wtb. der Indo-germ. Sprachen, 441, under su, sju, siujan sivipé-. 
Both derive ON séSa from *siwidd, but *siwidd would have given *stda (cf. 
*kniwidd>knida). Bugge (loc. cit.) and Kock (op. cit., 158; Beiir., 27, 174), on 
the other hand, derive sé3a from *sewidd. But they do not explain how a PG e 
developed here from IE i. Bugge’s contention that PG e did not suffer -umlaut 
here is in view of IE i an impossible supposition and in the case of *hlewsd6 has 
nothing to support it. 

7 Kock likewise suggests (IF., 5, 162-3) this analogy but applies it only to 
the forms Alga: sfda, since he regards hléSa:sé0a as phonetically correct. 

® The form Algda may be borrowed from the verb Aljja (<*hldwjan), higda 
(<*hléwidd) ‘wirmen’ (cf. Aléa ‘heiss sein’, see Noreen, op. cit., §68, 4) due to 
the congruence in form in the infinitive and to the similarity in sense, ‘make 
warm,’ ‘protect’. In his Urgerm. Lautlehre, §10, 1, Noreen derives the form 
Alga ‘schiitzte’ from *hi¢ (<*hléw) plus the weak suffix (cf. #6da from /lé-da 
‘flog’). This derivation finds no support since we have no evidence of a strong 


verb *hlewan. 
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* soja, :s$da": séda. 
Evidently initial gn-:kn- in gnida:kntda prevented a similar 
analogical displacement of i by é and ¢. Besides, kntda was 
identical in form with kntda from knta ‘diskutieren,’ which fact 
tended to prevent the analogy in question,—hence also gnida. 


II. Sé:Gothic sahkw but né6-:Gothic néhw 


Why should final w have been lost in PN*sah (>s4) and not 
in PN*ndhw (>n6-)? 

PG hw in final position became / already in Gothic.” Got. 
sahw displaced earlier *sah (>ON sé") due to the influence of 
sathwan: séhwum, etc. with medial -hw-. 

Similarly final w in Goth. néhw (for earlier *néh) must have 
been restored through the influence of the cognate adverb 
néhwa. 

For the same reason PN *ndhw (for earlier *ndh) may have 
existed alongside *ndhwa. *Ndhw gives us *ndw>*nd-u>n6-"; 
ndhwa gives us *ndwa>ndi.® 

Now, #6- interchanges with m4- as a prefix to compounds (cf. 
né-, nd-granni, -biui, etc.). The form nd- may be explained either 
as a direct derivative from phonetically correct *ndh (>né-) or 
as a variant of né- (<*ndhw) without u-umlaut due to its un- 
accented position as a prefix" (cf. hénum:hdénum). 


* Similarly Noreen derives (loc. cit.) the form sf8a from *s¢ (<*séw)+3da. 
But a strong verb *sewan does not exist. 

1° Cf. Braune, Got. Gramm.", §64; Streitberg UG., §117, 4, 2 and Anm., 
Got. Gramm.**, §100, Anm.; E. Zupitza, Die Germ. Gutturale, 77. 

4 Cf. Noreen, op. cit., §235, Anm. 4; Heusler, of. cit., §310, 1; Iversen, op. 
cit., §55, 5. Final w after & was lost at an earlier (PG) period than final w after 
k:g (PN period) yet Iversen (Joc. cit.) places both w’s under the same category, 
i.e., soeng:sd. But seng goes back to *sengu<*sangw=Goth. saggw, whereas sd 
goes back to *sah<*sahw. 

2 Cf. *hldwu>*kld-u>klé ‘Kiaue’; *fawu>*fd-u>f¢@ fem.-neut. ‘wenig’. 

% The form ndi occurs in scaldic poetry; cf. Falk and Torp, op. cit., I, 778, 
under nzr. With *ndhwa>*ndwa > ndi compare *ndhwenaR >*ndwinaR > ndinn 
‘nahe’. For the final a>i in *ndhw-a (=Goth. néhwa)>nd-i compare Goth. 
aii-a>ON wdt-i. There is nothing to support the contention that é- goes back 
to a PN *ndhkwa (cf. Noreen, op. cit., §77, 2; Pipping, op. cit., §35 f. anm. 2, p. 
134). Since ndi is derived from Goth. néhwa, né- must be on a level with Goth. 
néhw and there is no evidence that Goth. néhw goes back to a PG *néhwa 
(>PN *ndkwa). The adverbial ending (IE a?) was already lost in PG (cf. Paul, 
Beitr. 4, 468; Sievers, ib., 5, 120-22). 

Cf. Noreen, op. cit., $78. 
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As Walde® points out, the discrepancy between sé (<*sah< 
*sahw): Goth. sakw, on the one hand, and né- (<*ndhw): Goth. 
néhw, on the other, depends upon the treatment of original final 
hw in PN. But he offers no suggestion as to why in PN final w 
should have been lost in *sakw>*sah but not in *ndhw. 

The explanation which I should like to suggest is as follows. 
Unlike the Gothic, PN did not restore the w in final hw except 
when a very close association with medial -hw- existed, ie., the 
same tendency existed in PN as in Gothic but in a much more 
restricted degree. 

In the case of *sah (<*sahw) all the forms of this verb with 
medial -/w- contained a radical vowel other than a; the present 
system has é (*séhwan) throughout, the preterite plural has 
@ (*sdhwum) and the past participle has é (*séhwan). Evidently 
the associative tendency in question did not obtain on account 
of this differentiation in radical vowel; hence *sah>sé” but 
Goth. sahw (with restored w). 

On the other hand, the final w in PN*ndhw could have easily 
been borrowed from *ndhwa, since the two forms represent one 
and the same word with and without the suffix vowel -a; hence 
*ndhw(>n6-) like Goth. néhw. 


Ill. Kné from *kndw? 


According to the current view’ kd is derived from a PG 
*kndw based upon OE cndw-an. 

But it is most likely that the -w- in OE cnd-w-an is not orig- 
inal but of secondary OE origin. 

Bremer" has convincingly shown that the -w- in OE sd-w-an 


18 Cf. Alois Walde, Die Germ. Auslautgesetzse, 160: “Ist daher aisl. sé laut- 
gesetzlich, so muss sein Gegensatz zu né auf nord. Sonderverhiltnissen beru- 
Mice” 

16 As Kock (Ark., 10, 322) points out, sé (instead of *s¢<*sahw) may repre- 
sent a secondary formation after the pattern of v4:1é:fré, etc. But the loss of 
final w after 4 in PG renders this assumption unnecessary. Brenner (An. Hand- 
buch) quotes a form sé which Walde (Joc. cit.) derives from *sahkw. In view of 
regular sé the form sé (if it really occurs,—Larsson, Ordfirrddet, gives only sé :sa) 
must represent a secondary formation after the pattern of the plur. s¢-m (cf. 
vaf :6f, plur. 6f-um; ném:nam, plur. ndm-um, etc.). 

17 Cf. Noreen, op. cit., §525, 2, Anm. 2; Heusler, op. cié., §331; Iversen, op. 
cit., $132, d, anm. 

18 Cf. Otto Bremer, Beitr., 11, 59ff. See also Hermann Collitz, Das schwache 
Priteritum, 91. 
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(<Goth. saian) cannot be separated from the -w- in OHG 
(Ostfr.) sd-w-en. In OHG the forms sd-en:sd-h-en: sd-w-en 
clearly prove the secondary character of -/-:-w- as intermedial 
glides’® in the verba pura. Bremer shows the origin of this -w- 
in both dialects and explains why it became generalized in OE. 

Similarly OE cnd-w-an cannot be separated from OHG knéa- 
en; the -w- in OE cnd-w-an is undoubtedly of secondary WGerm. 
origin exactly as in sd-w-an: OHG sd-w-en. 

But another argument against a PG *kndw is the fact that 
*kndw would have given us PN *kndw>*knd-u>ON *kno. 

We know that final PG w was lost in ON, but the question 
is when, before or after the period of the w-umlaut. 

The example of the type *sangw>seng, *sankw>sekk, 
*weikw>veyk certainly supports the contention *kndw®®>*kn6é. 
It is possible, of course, that final w was retained longer after 
g:k than after a long vowel but we have no evidence to this 
effect. 

In view of the foregoing evidence it is safest to derive ON 
kné from PG*knd (as in OHG knd-en, ur-chndt, etc.) and not 
from *kndw (based on secondary WGerm. OE cndéwan). 

Similarly the adjective knér ‘tiichtig’ (if it belongs* to the 
verb knd) goes back to PG*knd. OE gecnéwe has borrowed its w 
from the verb cndwan. 


IV. Fanginn: hanginn 


Besides the form fanginn we have also regular fenginn with 
gi-umlaut (cf. genginn). The forms fanginn:hanginn without 
gi-umlaut may be explained as due either to leveling in favor of 
the syncopated forms (cf. *fangnir masc. nom. plur., etc.) or to 
association. 

19 Cf. nd-en:nd-w-en (Tatian); krd-en:krd-w-en, etc. See Braune, Adhd. 
Gramm.*-, §110, Anm. 2. 

20 *S paiw > spjé does not help us here, because the development is uncertain. 
Noreen (op. cit., §106) may be right in postulating an original form *sp¢y (with 
u-umlaut) <*spxiu<*spaiw. However, there can be very little doubt that final 
u<*w caused u-umlaut, just as did original final u; cf. *knéd<*knd-u<*kndw 
with klé<*kld-u<*kldwu. The final w in *kndw could hardly have become 

i.e., *knd-u) at a much earlier period than the loss of the medial w in *kld-w-u 
i.e., *kid-u), at any rate not early enough to escape the influence of the u-um- 
laut. 

1 The adjective kndr may belong to IE *gnd ‘erzeugen’; see Bremer, op. 


cit., 277. 
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The first alternative must be discarded, since in Olcel. level- 
ing did not elsewhere take place in favor of the syncopated cases 
in past particples of this type; cf. fenginn, genginn and dreginn, 
fleginn, sleginn, etc. without exception in the 6th ablaut series. 

Association must therefore account for the unumlauted vowel 
in fanginn: hanginn. 

Fenginn, ‘bekommen’ represents the old past participle of 
fa (<*fanhan). Evidently fanginn ‘gefangen’ represents a later 
adjectival formation in -imm without gi-umlaut because of asso- 
ciation with fanga, -ada ‘fangen.’ The two forms fenginn and 
fanginn are regularly placed together in our ON grammars as 
variants of the same form, but fenginn belongs to fé, whereas 
fang-inn represents a later adjectival formation with suffix -inn 
attached to the stem fang- of fanga. 

Similarly hanginn (instead of earlier *henginn) represents a 
new adjectival formation with suffix -imm associated with the 
stem hang- in hanga, -da, the present tense of which (hangi: han- 
gir) had already displaced the original strong verb *hé <*hanhan. 

The form hanginn displaced original *henginn because the 
two forms were synonymous (cf. hanga=*hé ‘hangen’). The 
forms fanginn and fenginn, on the other hand, were not synony- 
mous (cf. fanga ‘fangen’:fé ‘bekommen’) and therefore fanginn 
did not displace fenginn. 

It will be noted that there was no weak verb *ganga, hence 
the regular past participle form genginn (never *ganginn) but 
compare hanga (weak): hanginn and fanga (weak): fanginn. 

Similarly we have the form vakinn. It is generally considered™ 
that vakinn ‘wach’ represents the old past participle of *vaka, 
*6k:*é6kum, but in that case we should have expected *vekinn 
(cf. tekinn, dreginn, etc.). The form vakinn represents the past 
participle of vekja, i.e., vak-idr, with the strong suffix -imn™ in 
place of the weak suffix -(7) dr; cf. tal-inn: tal-idr from telja. 


V. The Preterite Singular Form 6f from vefa 


The preterite forms of vefa are vaf, 6f:véfum, dfum. The 
form 6f is obviously based upon the plural form éfum. 
There are two questions to be considered here, (1) as to why 


® Cf. Noreen, op. cit., §501, Anm. 4; Falk and Torp, of. cit., II, 1338, under 
vaage II. 
*% Cf. likewise bak-inn:pak-idr ‘gedeckt’, rak-inn:rak-idr ‘gereckt’, etc. 
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of the 4th ablaut series only the verb vefa regularly™ preserved a 
preterite singular form based upon the plural and (2) as to why 
we have no singular form *»éf based upon véfum plur. 

Evidently the form 6f was based upon 6fum under the influ- 
ence of the 6th ablaut series with radical vowel 6:6; in the case 
of »éfum:*véf no such influence was at hand. 

Since 6f: 6fum has no initial consonant, the analogy in ques- 
tion was probably based not upon the type fér:férum, as Nor- 
een™ suggests, but upon the type 60: 6dum, 6x: éxum, 61: dlum, 
6k: dbkum, etc. with initial 6:6, as in 6f: 6fum. 

The correctness of this view is supported by the fact that in 
the 4th ablaut series only vefa (with initial 6 in 6fum) has come 
under the influence of the 6th ablaut series; cf. kémum:kom 
(never *kém), séfum:svaf (never *sé6f), némum:nam (never 
*ném). 


VI. The Suffix -ra in Verbs Derived from the Com- 
parative Root of the Adjective 


Alexander Jéhannesson™ has classified betra ‘verbessern’ 
under verbs with the suffix -ra. 

But the -r- in betra is organic”’ (adj. beir-i) and therefore does 
not represent a verbal suffix; ON betra (=OE beter-ian:OHG 
bezzir-dn) <*batiz-dn; cf. ON hindra (=OE hindr-ian: OHG hin- 
tar-6n) <*hindar-6n. 

Similarly the -r- in the verb fegra ‘ausschmiicken’ must be 
organic (cf. fagr =OE feger:OHG fagar ‘schén’). 

Since the verb fegra belongs to both the dnm- and the jan- 
conjugations, it is a question whether the form fegra is, like 
betra, derived from the comparative stem of the adjective (i.e., 
<*fegr-dn ‘schéner machen,’ adj. fegr-i )or from the positive 
stem (i.e., <*fagr-jan ‘schon machen’). 

But the fact that the earliest forms of the verb belong to the 





In the case of the adjective nakinn ‘nakt’ (instead of *nekinn) I have found 
no explanation for the lack of ki-umlaut. The form pakinn was rare and there- 
fore could hardly have influenced its opposite, nakinn. 

*% The only other instance of this formation in the 4th ablaut series is ném 
(rare): ndmum; see Noreen, op. cit., §496, 4. 

%5 Cf. Noreen, loc. cit. 

%* Cf. Die Suffixe im Islandischen, §94, 2. 
27 Cf. similarly gildr-a (subst. gildra), sigr-a (subst. sigr). 
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jan-conjugation*® makes it clear that fegra represents an original 
jan-verb (based upon the positive stem fagr-, i.e., *fagr-jan > fe- 
gra) which on account of the final r of the stem later went over 
into the category of the ra-verbs of the 6n-conjugation. 

So far as I have been able to determine, there are no cases 
whatsoever of verbs with ra-suffix derived from the comparative 
stem of the adjective. This is evidently due to the fact that the 
ra-sufix acquired a predominantly iterative force, and not a 
causative nor an inchoative force both of which are present in 
verbs based upon the comparative stem of the adjective. There- 
fore the suffix used with such verbs was restricted to -ka*® (cf. 
minn-ka ‘minder machen,’ ‘vermindern,’ grynn-ka ‘flacher wer- 
den,’ etc.) with the single exception®® of vers-na ‘schechter wer- 
den.’ 

VII. Fijtiga: fijtig-ja 

According to Noreen* the j-suffix in fijug-ja was borrowed 
from those forms of the present system of /jriga, whose end sy!- 
lable contained i (cf. fjug-i0, fljig-i, etc.). 

If Noreen’s contention is correct, why not then /jiig-ja: smjtig- 
ja, etc. according to the same principle? 

The restriction of this secondary j-suffix to fj#g-ja in the 
2nd ablaut series indicates that its origin was not due to analogy 
within the paradigm but to some extraneous influence. 

Fijiga ‘fliegen’ borrowed the j-suffix (/jig-ja) from flf-ja 
‘fliehen’ because both verbs fell together in the preterite system 
(flé:fl6gum). 


28 Larsson’s Ordférrddet gives just one form, fegrer 3rd pers. sing. of the jan- 
conjugation; cf. also Cleasby-Vigfusson, Icelandic Dictionary. 

29 Cf. my article “Certain Old Norse Suffixes’’, MPh., 26, 475-6. 

80 The verb bat-nan (=Got. [ga]-bat-nan) ‘besser werden’ does not belong 
here because the stem bat- (cf. bat-i ‘Verbesserung’), altho it has a comparative 
force, does not represent a comparative formation of the adjective. 

% Op. cit., §486, Anm.: “Flitigia (nach flitigip, -i u. dgl....).” Similarly 
Noreen explains (§490) svelg-ja:svelga. But with svelgja compare belgja. The 
original strong verb *belgan is preserved only in the past participle bolginn; 
otherwise it has been displaced by the weak forms belg ja (belgi) : belgda after the 
pattern of the type felgja. The form svelgja (alongside svelga) may owe its j- 
suffix to the influence of belgja even tho the original strong forms persisted. 

There is no reason to consider with Paul (Beiir., 6, 25) the j-suffix in belg-ja 
and svelg-ja as original. 














Notes on Old Norse Phonology 


VIII. Sirgpk-ja: sirpk-va 


The infinitive forms sirfkja:strfkva are by some scholars® 
classed as variants of strjuika ‘streichen’ (i.e., strjuéka with j- and 
with v-suffix). But in view of the fact that the j-:»-suffix® does 
not elsewhere appear after the gutturals k:g in the 2nd ablaut 
series this classification must be discarded as incorrect. 

The infinitive forms sirfk-ja:strjk-va belong not to sérjuka 
‘streichen’ but to the synonymous verb of the 1st ablaut series 
(OE strican) strpkja:sirpk-va, *streik:*strikum, str§kvinn. The 
loss of the preterite forms (*streik:*strikum) has led to the errone- 
ous assumption that the infinitive forms sirjk-ja:sir§k-va also 
belong to strjuika (i.e., that sirfk-ja:strjk-va represent sirjuika 
with j- and with v-suffix). 


IX. Tega (=#j4). 


Besides the infinitive form tega we have also the past part. 
tegaf and the reflexive forms® tegask:tegumk. From the 3rd 
pers. sing. form tegask (cf. “‘hann tegaz sekja mik,” Hallfr. 
saga) it is clear that tega belongs to the weak dén-verbs (tega< 
*tig-dn). 

With tj4 (<*than):tega (<*tiga<itig-6n) compare® prifa 
(str.): brifa (dn-class), rifa (str.): rifa (dn-class), dvina (originally 
str. but went over into the én-class) : dvina: dvena (én-class), etc. 

These examples clearly show that the g in fega was not due 
to “Ausgleichung,” as Noreen*’ maintains, but to that fact that it 
represents the “Schwundstufe”’ in a new (6n-class) verbal forma- 
tion (i.e., *tthan, *taih:*tig-um, tlg-inn and *tiga>tega-ada like 


% Cf. Falk and Torp, Joc. cit., 1, 1184, under stryge: “Anord. strjfka..., 
wozu die Ableitung stryvkja (strykva); Fick, op. cit., 503, under struk, 2: “An. 
sirjika ... Dazu strgkja, sirvkoa...” 

Noreen (0. cit., §486, Anm.) does not make it clear whether he considers 
the forms sirfkja:str§kva as derivatives of strjuka or as simply borrowed from 
the Ist ablaut series. 

33 For the interchange of these two suffixes see my article “Notes on the 
Substitution of the j-Suffix for the »-Suffix in the Old Norse Verb,” Scan. Studies, 
10, 26 ff. 

* Recorded by Fritzner. 

% Recorded by Cleasby-Vigfusson. 

% See my article “Some Vowel Variations in Certain Old Norse Words,” 
Stud. in Phil., 25, 377-8. 

37 Urgerm. Lautlehre, 130: “‘Aisl. tid (*tihan; selten durch Ausgleichung 
tega)...” 
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prifa, breif: brif-um, pbrif-inn and prifa-ada). The weak dn-verbs 
with low grade vowel existed alongside the semaponting strong 
verb most frequently in the 1st ablaut series.** 

X. Ugga:uggr (agi: bask: dgjask: $gjask: $gr) 

This group of words denoting ‘fear’ belongs to the stem 
ag-: dg- of the 6th ablaut series (cf. Goth. dg:-agans). Except in 
the forms ugga:uggr (ugg-ligr), we have the regular vowels 
a:d—fgjask is from ¢gjask.** With the vowel wu in the type 
ugga compare the u in kul di (kaldr: kala: k6l). The gemination gg 
(whether original or secondary is uncertain) evidently denoted 
an intensive force*®: cf. vagga ‘Wiege’: vega ‘bewegen’; snugga 
‘schielend spihen’: sua ‘drehen’; OSwed. gnugga ‘schaben’:ON 
gnia ‘reiben.’ 

With ugga undoubtedly belong gugna ‘den Mut verlieren,’ 
gugginn ‘verzagt’ and gyggja ‘erschrecken,’ with *ga-suffix" (cf. 
ever ‘Riesenweib’ with fgr). 

ALBERT MoREY STURTEVANT 

University of Kansas 


8 Cf. also Goth. bi-leiban: OHG bi-liban but the weak ai-verb with low grade 
vowel ON lifa: OHG lébén. ON lif-inn ‘lebendig,’ past part. of *lifa (=Goth. 
-leiban), stands in the same relation to [if-a as does tig-inn to *Higa>tega. 

* Cf. Noreen, op. cit., §75. 

© Cf. van Helten, Beitr., 30, 213 ff. 

“ Cf. Elis Wadstein, JF., 5, 29. 














NOCH EINMAL ZUM “LIEBESGRUSS.” 


Wilmanns' hat als erster gegen die Ansicht Bedenken vorge- 
bracht, dass der Liebesgruss im Ruodlied als ein echtes Erzeugnis 
der Volkslyrik zu betrachten wire. Sein Argument, wonach “das 
Hervorbrechen ganz ahnlicher Griisse in der Dichtung des 15. 
und 16. Jahrhunderts die volksmissige Uberlieferung derselben 
vom 11. Jahrhundert an, nicht aber die Existenz einer volks- 
tiimlichen sangesmissigen Liebeslyrik im 11. Jahrhundert” 
beweise, war eher auf Logik als auf dokumentarischen Beweisen 
aufgebaut. Seine scharfsinnige Unterscheidung zwischen einer 
“sangesmissigen” und einer bloss “‘volksmiissigen’”’ Liebeslyrik 
stiess bald auf heftigen Widerspruch, als K. Burdach kategorisch 
behauptete, dass ‘‘die Stelle des Ruodlieb nach wie vor als un- 
anfechtbares Zeugnis fiir die volkstiimliche erotische Lyrik 
gelten” kénne.? Der unbefangene Leser diirfte wohl annehmen, 
dass R. M. Meyer® anfainglich Wilmanns Hypothese unterstiit- 
zen wollte; Meyer fiihrte ein Epigramm Martials (VI, 34) an, 
welches dem Liebesgruss iiberraschend ahnlich lautet; zugleich 
berief er sich jedoch auf parallele Stellen in fremden Volks- 
literaturen, woraus er ohne die MOflichkeit antiker Einfliisse zu 
beachten folgerte, dass der Liebesgruss einerseits “mit vollem 
Recht seit Miillenhoffs Anmerkung als das wichtigste Zeugnis 
einer alten eingeborenen Lyrik angesehen und verwertet wor- 
den’”’ sei‘, andererseits aber, dass ‘“‘diese deutsche Grundform 
selbst . . . vielleicht ein Uberrest uraltgemeinsamer Dichtung”’ 
sei Dieselben Gedanken hallen bei Kelle wider, der an der 
hergebrachten Beurteilung des Liebesgrusses vollstindig fest- 
hielt, indem er dabei blieb, dass wir im Ruodlieb den ersten 
direkten Beleg fiir die deutsche Liebeslyrik besissen.* Die kriaf- 
tige Beweisfiihrung von Liersch, der in seinem Aufsatz “Zum 
Liebesgruss’’’ tiberzeugend und durchschlagend nachwies, dass 


1 Leben u. Dichten Walthers v. d. Vogelweide, Bonn, 1882, S. 293. 

2 “Tas volkstiimliche deutsche Liebeslied”, ZfdA, 1883, S. 354. 

* “Alte deutsche Volksliedchen”, ZfdA, 1885, S. 121 ff. 

¢0. ¢. S. 127. 

5 0.¢.S. 130. 

® Gesch. der deutschen Lit. von der dltesten Zeit bis sur Mitte des elften Jthds, 
Berlin, 1892, 1, 280, 281. 

7 ZfdA, 1892, S. 154 ff. 
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der Liebesgruss aus Floskeln besteht, die bei den lateinischen 
Dichtern der karolingischen Renaissance gang und giibe waren, 
und zum Ergebnisse kam, dass die fraglichen hyperbelhaften 
Vergleiche auf zahlreichen Bibelstellen fussen, setzte sich erst 
allmihlich durch. Zwar machte sich Koegel in seiner Gesch. der 
deutschen Lit. bis zum Ausgang des Mittelalters (1897) Lierschs 
Schliisse véllig zu eigen,* und betonte, der Wert der vier be- 
rihmten Hexameter bestehe bloss darin, dass “‘sie zeigen, dass 
man in der ersten Hilfte des 11. Jahrhunderts anfing, sich fiir 
die lyrischen Tandeleien der lateinisch gebildeten Fahrenden in 
weiteren Kreisen zu interessieren, und sie in der Muttersprache 
nachzubilden suchte.”’ Und doch sagt Koegel in seiner Gesch. der 
althoch- und altniederdeutschen Literatur,’ dass in der vielberu- 
fenen Stelle des Ruodlieb der Minnesang zum ersten Male gleich- 
sam wie aus der Ferne anklinge. Ritter, dessen Alischwébische 
Liebesbriefe° wahrscheinlich vor Koegels Werk abgeschlossen 
waren, nahm von Liersch keinerlei Kenntnis, und so stimmte er 
Uhland und Meyer bei: “In dem lateinischen Gedichte “Ruod- 
lieb”’ aus dem elften Jahrhundert finden sich die ersten Spurer 
dieser Volksdichtung, die zugleich auf eine lange und allgemeine 
Bekanntschaft des Volkes mit solchen Reimspriichen hinweisen.”’ 
Um so nachdriicklicher pflichtet Ehrismann Liersch und Koe- 
gel bei, indem er erklirt, dass derartige Formeln aus der phanta- 
sievollen Sprache des Alten Testaments stammen sollen; ener- 
gisch hebt er hervor, dass “der poetische Liebesgruss im Ruod- 
lieb nicht als Beweis fiir das Bestehen einer deutschen Liebes- 
lyrik in der ersten Hilfte des 11. Jahrhunderts angesprochen 
werden”’ diirfe.™ 

Trotz Liersch und Ehrismann herrscht noch heute eine ge- 
wisse Schwankung bei der Beurteilung des Liebesgrusses vor; 
einerseits sagt man sich vom Althergebrachten nur ungerne los, 
wie Fr. Vogt, dessen Literaturgeschichte noch in der vierten 
Auflage (1926) diesbeziiglich von einem alten deutschen Minne- 
spriichlein spricht, welches in den vier Zeilen ‘“‘schén und zart 
aus der lateinischen Hiille’’ hervorblicke,” andrerseits aber 


® T. Erster Teil, S. 62, Zweiter Teil, S. 398-99, S. 139. 

® In Pauls Grundriss? 1901, S. 138. 

10 Grazer Studien zur deutschen Phil., 1879, S. 67. 

" Gesch. der deutschen Lit. bis zum Ausgang des Mittelalters, Miinchen, I, 
235; S. 236. 

2 Gesch. der deutschen Lit., Leipzig-Wien,* 1926, I. S. 64. 
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scheint Lierschs Schlussfolgerung durchzudringen, so bei Gol- 
ther: ‘“‘Kein altdeutsches Minnespriichlein steht hinter diesen 
Versen, die in der lateinischen Dichtung seit den Zeiten der 
karolingischen Hofdichter als brieflicher Gruss herkémmlich 
waren.’’’ Wiahrend H. Schneider sich dariiber vorsichtiger 
ausspricht und nur eine “Gefahr gelehrter Beeinflussung” er- 
wihnt,“ nimmt H. Brinkmann unter Berufung auf Liersch 
unumwunden fiir den “ausgesprochen gelehrten Charakter” des 
Liebesgrusses Stellung.” 

Somit wire also die Frage, ob der Liebesgruss ein Abglanz des 
Volksliedes sei, noch immer nicht endgiiltig gelést. Aus der 
vorangehenden entwicklungsgeschichtlichen Ubersicht des Prob- 
lems erhellt, dass dariiber noch heute zwei entgegengesetzte 
Deutungen streiten. Gemiiss der alteren Auffassung, deren 
Ansehen allerdings schon stark erschiittert ist, sei der Liebdes- 
gruss ein echtes Volkslied oder wenigstens der Widerhall eines 
Volkslieds. Gemiiss der neueren, die von Lierschs Aufsatz in die 
Wege geleitet wurde, wire er bloss ein Abklatsch von Gemein- 
plitzen, die in der zeitgenéssischen gelehrten lateinischen Dich- 
tung tagtiglich erschienen; sowohl der Liebesgruss wie die an- 
deren ihnlichen versifizierten Griisse der Zeit sollen auf ent- 
sprechenden Bibelstellen beruhen. 

Liersch war iiberzeugt, dass der Dichter des Ruodlieb das von 
R. M. Meyer angefiihrte Epigramm Martials, welches mit dem 
Liebesgruss auffallende Ubereinstimmungen aufweist, nicht 
gekannt habe. Andererseits fiihrt er aber selbst drei Vergilische 
Stellen an, in welchen ungeheure Mengen mit Bildern aus der 
Unendlichkeit der Natur verglichen werden. Warum der Ver- 
fasser des Ruodlieb und andere Dichter der karolingischen 
Renaissance Martial nicht gekannt hitten, wurde von Liersch 
weiters nicht begriindet. Allerdings wissen wir, dass Martial im 
11. Jahrhundert nicht ginzlich verschollen war.” Seiler nahm 
berechtigterweise an, es sei wahrscheinlich, dass der Dichter des 
Ruodlieb “die classischen Autoren, soweit sie damals tiberhaupt 
zur Schullectiire gehérten’’, gelesen hatte.’ Wiahrend jedoch 

18 Die deutsche Dichtung im Mittelalter 800-1500, Stuttgart, 1922, S. 61. 

“ Heldendichtung, Geistlichendichtung, Rilterdichtung, Heidelberg, 1925, S. 
366. 

% Entstehungsgeschichte des Minnesangs, Halle, 1926, S. 103. 

16 Martin Schanz, Gesch. der rim. Lit. 1. Teil 2. Halfte, Miinchen, 1913, S. 
191. 

17 Ruodlieb, der dlteste Roman des Mittelalters, Halle a S. 1882 S. 188. 
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Seiler im ganzen Gedicht bloss eine einzige Entlehnung aus 
Vergil bemerkt hatte, kam Wilmotte zum Ergebniss, dass 
unser Dichter in den rémischen Klassikern weit mehr bewandert 
war, als Seiler voraussetzte, und fand zwei weitere Entlehnungen 
aus Vergil und eine aus Ovid."* Strecker, der Wilmottes sonstige 
gewiss von der Kriegspsychose bestimmte Hypothesen aufs 
schlagendste widerlegte, stimmte an diesem Punkte mit Wil- 
motte iiberein, und warnte gegen Seilers Ansicht, wonach der 
Ruodlieb voller Germanismen wire.” Zur Bekriftigung dieser 
Warnung fiihrt Manitius ein ganz ansehnliches Verzeichnis ent- 
lehnter Stellen im Gedichte an, welches klarlegt, dass Fortuna- 
tus, Horaz, Catonis Disticha, die Anthologia Latina, Terenz, 
Ovids Metamorphosen, insbesondere aber die Aeneis unseren 
Dichter wohl bekannt waren.” 

Grésse oder Menge mit Naturbildern zu vergleichen ist ge- 
wiss ein uraltes Motiv in der Dichtung aller Vélker. Sterne, 
Blumen, Grashalme, Wogen der Fliisse und der Meere driicken 
auch in der heutigen Volksdichtung aller Sprachen die Unend- 
lichkeit aus. So erscheint dieses Motiv in klassischer Biindigkeit 
z. B. in einem kleinen Zigeunerliede, welches in der Ubersetzung 
folgendermassen lautet: 

Viele Sterne sind am Himmel, 

Viele Blumen auf der Wiese: 

Mein brauner Zigeunerschatz 

Ist das schénste Midchen in der Welt.” 

Der siebenbiirgisch-ruminische Soldat driickt die Sehnsucht 
nach seinem gebirgigen Vaterlande in einer Weise aus, die sich 
dem Wortlaute des Liebesgrusses merklich nihert: 

Wieviel Blatter sind im Walde, 
Wieviel Tropfen in dem Meere, 
Wieviel Tauperlen auf dem Laube, 
Soviel Sorgen quilen mich.” 

Fast ein Liebesgruss ist bereits die Strophe eines ungarischen 
Volksliedes aus dem siebzehnten Jahrhundert: 


48 “Le Rodlieb, notre premier roman courtois,”” Romania, 44, S. 374. 

1 “Die deutsche Heimat des Ruodlieb,” Neue Jahrbiicher f. d. klass. Alter- 
tum, 1921 (47), S. 297-298. 

2 Gesch. der lat. Lit. des Mittelalters, 1. S. 553, Miinchen, 1923. 

"™ H. Wlisloczki, Az erdélyi czigdny népkoltészet, S. 37, Budapest, 1885. 

@ Roman népdalok, fordit. Ember, Gorzescu, Vulcanu, S. 36, Budapest, 
1877. 
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Mennyi csillag az kék égen, 
Mennyi févény az tengerben, 
Mennyi hajsz4l az fejeden: 
Annyi j6kkal 4idjon Isten!™ 
(Gott segne dich mit soviel Gliick wie Sterne am Himmel, Sand im Meer, 
Haare auf deinem Kopfe sind.) 


Der Liebesgruss selbst ist eine der beliebtesten Gattungen 
der Volkslyrik. Griisse an den Geliebten, die von dem Mond, 
Sternen, Sonne, Végeln, Wind und Wolken iiberbracht werden 
sollen, kommen in allen Volksdichtungen vor,™ und sind auch in 
der deutschen Volksdichtung seit dem 15. Jahrhundert reichlich 
bekannt. Es wurde aber meines Wissens darauf noch nicht 
hingewiesen, dass derartige Liebesgriisse besonders in der heuti- 
gen italienischen Volksdichtung beliebt sind: der deutsche Lie- 
besgruss findet sein genaues Seitenstiick in dem toskanischen 
rispeito, welches auf das sizilianische strambotto zuriickgeht.* 

Das rispetio ist “ein kurzes Liebesgedicht, etwa ein vereh- 
rungsvoller Gruss, den ein Liebespaar zwischen sich austauscht.’”?” 
Eine Abart des rispetto ist der Brief, welcher auch eine bestimmte 
poetische Form aufweist. Der toskanische Begriissungsbrief 
entsteht gewohnlich wie der deutsche, auf eine Weise, die Uhland 
bereits beschrieben hat.2* Es scheint, als ob die Briefschreiber 
eine herk6mmliche Musterformel vor den Augen hitten, die mit 
dem deutschen Liebesgruss fast wértlich iibereinstimmt. Die 
folgenden sind in Tigris Sammlung zu finden: 


Io di saluti ve ne mando mille, 

Quante sono nel ciel minute stelle, 

Quante d’acqua in ne’fiumi sono stille, 

E quanti pesci son nell’onde belle. 

Quante dentro Il’inferno son faville, 

E di grano nel mondo son granelle, 

E quante primavera foglie adorna, 

Che si vaga e gentile a noi ritorna. (S. 183, Nr. 691) 


% K. Thaly, Régi magyar vitési énekek és elegyes dalok, II. S. 279. Pest, 1864. 

“ ©. Bickel, Psychologie der Volksdichtung, Leipzig* 1913, S. 223 ff. 

%° Uhland, Abhandlung iiber die deutschen Volkslieder (1844) Cottasche 
Ausg. S. 208; O. Bickel, Handbuch des deutschen V olksliedes, Marburg,‘ 1908, S. 
216. 

% A. d’Ancona, La poesia popolare italiana, Livorno,? 1906. 
27 G. Tigri, Canti popolari toscani, Firenze, 1869, S. XLII. 
%8 o. c., 1. c.; Tigri, o. c. S. XLVIII ff. 
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E di saluti ve ne mando io 

Quanti ve ne possiate immaginare; 

Quanti sospiri sorgon dal] cor mio, 

E quanti pesci dal profondo mare; 

Quanti fiorini nascon per desio, 

Quando tu vedrai maggio germogliare; 

E quanti angioli il sommo Iddio governa. (S. 185, Nr. 692). 
E de’ saluti ve ne vo’mandare 

Pid che stelle non é nel ciel sereno (S. 186, Nr. 693). 


Per quante stelle in cielo, e pesci in mare, 

Mille volte v’addoppio li saluti: 

Per quante volte io venni a parlare, 

Par quanti fior dai frutti son caduti. 

E per quanti sospir mi fai gettare, 

Che nel mio petto son stiletti acuti. 

E di pid te ne mando, o Teresina, 

Per quante arene in grembo ha la marina. (S. 192, Nr. 696) 


Die Beliebtheit der Liebesgriisse beschrinkt sich jedoch nicht 
auf Toskana; sie sind “iiber ganz Italien verbreitet, so auch in 
Sizilien,’”’**® in der Form des strambotto, dem das rispetto wie 
gesagt seine Entstehung verdankt. Ein strambotto, dessen Origi- 
nal ich leider nicht auffinden konnte, das aber mit den ange- 
fiihrten toskanischen rispetti vielfach iibereinstimmt, mége hier 
in der englischen Ubersetzung der Grifin Martinengo-Cesaresco 
stehen: 


Many the stars that sparkle in the sky, 

Many the grains of sand and pebbles small; 
And in the ocean’s plains the finny fry 

And leaves that flourish in the woods and fall, 
Countless earth’s human hordes that live and die, 

The flowers that wake to life at April’s call. 
And all the fruits the summer heats supply— 

My greetings sent to thee out-number all.*° 


Wiahrend aber die /ettere, iahnlich den deutschen Liebesgriis- 
sen, um mit Wilmanns zu sprechen, nur volksmissige, nicht aber 
sangesmissige Gedichte sind, gibt es in der italienischen Volks- 
dichtung kurze, dreizeilige Lieder, toskanischen Ursprungs, die 
mit dem Wesen des Liebesgrusses im Ruodlieb vollkommen iiber- 
einstimmen: die stornelli, die fiir den Gesang bestimmt sind: 


9 G. Pitré, Canti popolari siciliani, Palermo, 1871, I. S. 53. 
% Essays in the Study of Folk-Songs (1886), London, Everyman’s Libr., S. 
114. 
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Bei Tigri steht das folgende Liedchen: 


Oh quanti me ne mandi de’ saluti! 
Son pid che i fiorellini in mezzo ai prati, 
Son pid che i pesci in mar grossi e minuti (0. c. S. 361, Nr. 349).™ 


Zwei Zeilen des Liebesgrusses erscheinen im folgenden stor- 
nello fast Wort fiir Wort: 


Io di saluti te ne mando tanti, 
Per quante foglie muovono i venti, 
Per quanti in paradiso ce ne sono santi.” 


Der Werdegang des italienischen Volksliedes ist eines der 
verwickeltsten und schwierigsten Kapitel der vergleichenden 
Literaturgeschichte, welches noch immer der Lésung harrt.® 
Sollte es aber auch auf die provenzalische Troubadourdichtkunst 
zuriickgehen, in welcher der salut d’amour, worauf schon R. M. 
Meyer hinwies, wahrscheinlich eine beliebte Gattung war,™ ist es 
gar nicht unmdéglich, dass der Gruss selbst, der in den Rahmen 
langerer Gedichte wie in der italienischen J/ettera zitatenhaft 
eingefasst wurde, echt volkstiimlich ist. Schon aus dem Um- 
stand, dass das stornello kurz und sangbar ist, wiirde ich mit 
Jeanroy® darauf schliessen, dass es die iltere und volkstiimlichere 
Form ist, die ja auch in den saluts d’amour, allerdings im Rahmen 
langerer Gedichte, vorhanden ist. 

Nach der Analogie der italienischen Volksdichtung kénnten 
wir also voraussetzen, dass der Liebesgruss das Echo eines dem 
italienischen stornello ihnlichen Liedes ist, wenn wir vorerst 
andere Schwierigkeiten des Problems nicht zu lésen hitten. Die 
Frage ist, ob es nicht méglich sei, dass die Volksdichtung selbst 
die beliebten Vergleiche aus der Bibel schépfte. Somit kommen 
wir zu Lierschs Hypothese zuriick. 

Tatsichlich sind die von ihm angefiihrten Bibelstellen ein- 
leuchtend genug; nur eins hat Liersch sowohl als seine Nachfolger 


1S. eine lucchesische Variante desselben bei G. Giannini, Canti popolari 
toscani, Firenze, 1902, S. 191. Nr. 215. 

* N. Tommaseo, Canti popolari toscani, corsi, illirici e greci, Venezia 1841, 
I. S. 196, Nr. 6. 

3 F. Novati, Freschi e minti del Dugento, Milano, 1908, S. 19. 

*« P. Meyer, ‘Le Salut d’amour dans les litt. prov. et fre.” Bibliothéque de 
V’ Ecole des Chartes (28), 1867, S. 128. 

36 Les Origines de la poésie lyrique en France au moyen Gge, Paris*, 1925, S. 
384, 
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versiumt: denselben Vergleichen in den klassischen Literaturen 
nachzuforschen. Solche Vergleiche sind aber auch hier in grosser 
Anzahl vorhanden. Den Altesten darunter bietet Homer. In 
dem zweiten Gesang der Ilias werden grosse Mengen mit Blit- 
tern und Blumen verglichen, die im Friihling hervorspriessen: 


ésrav S’e@repan Cxayaviply arOeuderri 


pupla, dccare PidAda kal GvOea yiyverat pp. 
Tl. 1, 467-468 


Derselbe Vergleich kommt metaphorisch gekiirzt noch ein- 
mal in II, 800 vor, und wird in der Odyssee, rx, 51-52 wértlich 
wiederholt. 

Die Blatter Homers erscheinen auch bei Vergil wieder; in der 
Aeneis wird der Vergleich durch ein verwandtes Bild, das im 
Liebesgruss als “volucrum wunna” auftritt, zu epischer Fiille 
geschwellt: 


Quam multa in silvis autumni frigore primo 
Lapsa cadunt folia, aut ad terram gurgite ab alto 
Quam multae glomerantur aves... Aeneis, vr. 309-311. 


Zahlreich sind derartige Vergleiche bei Ovid vertreten: 


Quot lepores in Atho, quot apes pascuntur in Hybla, 
Caerula quot baccas Pallados arbor habet, 
Litore quot conchae; tot sunt in amore dolores. 
Ars amatoria, 519-521. 


Vere prius flores, aestu numerabis aristas, 
Poma per autumnum, frigoribusque nives, 
Quam mala, quae toto patior iactatus in orbe. 
Tristia, tv, 1, 57-59. 


Quam multa madidae celebrantur arundine fossae, 
Florida quam multas Hybla tuetur apes, 
Quam multae gracili terrena sub horrea ferre 
Limite formicae grana reperta solent; 
Tam me circumstant densorum turba malorum. 
Tristia, v, 6, 37-41. 


Cinyphiae segetis citius numerabis aristas, 
Altaque quam multis floreat Hybla thymis, 
Et quot aves motis nitantur in aera pennis, 
Quotquot natent pisces aequore certus eris, 
Quam tibi nostrorum statuatur summa laborum. 
Epistolae ex Ponto, u, 7, 25-29. 


sa S. eine weitere Zusammenstellung ihnlicher Gleichnisse bei Io. Revisius 
Textor, Oficina sive Theatrum historicum et poeticum, Basel, 1618, S. 401 ff. (lib. 
tv. Caput xxx). 
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Dass Vergil und Ovid dem Dichter des Ruodlieb sehr gut 
bekannt waren, wissen wir aus seinen schon erwihnten Entleh- 
nungen. Catull, der im zehnten Jahrhundert auch nicht vollkom- 
men vergessen war,” hat ein Gedicht, welches die obigen Motive 
zum Ausdrucke eines erotischen Themas vereint und so dem 
Liebesgruss schon ziemlich nahe steht. Der Dichter beantwortet 
Lesbias Frage, mit wieviel Kiissen er zufrieden sei, folgendermas- 
sen: 

Quam magnus numerus Lybissae harenae 
Laserpiciferis iacet Cyrenis . . . 
Aut quam sidera multa, cum tacet nox... 7, 3-4, 7. 

Der verschnérkelte alexandrinische Kram, in den die ein- 
fachen, uralten Bilder bei Catull gekleidet werden, kann die 
Verwandtschaft der Stelle mit den biblischen Entsprechungen 
nicht verhiillen. Ein amerikanischer Kommentator Catulls 
zieht hier tatsichlich einige Stellen der Bibel heran, um das hohe 
Alter und die urwiichsige Kraft der Vergleiche zu verdeutlichen*’ 
und fiihrt weitere Beispiele dieser Art aus Ovid, Horaz und 
Calpurnius an. 

Somit steht das Martialische Epigramm, worauf man sich 
éfters berief, in der Antike keineswegs vereinzelt da. Das Argu- 
ment, wonach der Dichter des Ruodlieb und seine unmittelbaren 
Vorginger Martial nicht gekannt hitten, ist nicht stichhaltig; 
einerseits ist es leicht méglich, dass Martial ihnen bekannt war; 
andererseits aber, wenn sie gerade dieses Gedicht Martials nicht 
gekannt hitten, hatten sie zahlreiche Beispiele fiir dieselben hy- 
perbelhaften Vergleiche bei klassisch-lateinischen Dichtern lesen 
kénnen, die ihnen unbedingt bekannt sein mussten. Wie ein 
dichterisches Werk 500 Jahre nach der Entstehung des Ruodlieb 
aus den verschlissenen loci communes der klassisch-lateinischen 
Dichtung die Worte des Liebesgrusses fast buchstiblich wieder- 
holen konnte, wird am besten von einem Gedichte Sannazzaros 
veranschaulicht, der als Humanist vom reinsten Wasser dabei 
gewiss nicht auf die Vulgata zuriickgriff, sondern sich bewusst 
Catullischer und Ovidscher Reminiszenzen bediente, als er seine 
Geliebte um Kiisse bat: 

Ad Amicam 


Da mihi, quot coelum stellas, quot littus arenas, 
Sylvaque quot frondes, gramina campus habet; 


% M. Schanz, o. c., I. 2. Halfte, S. 80. 
37 Catullus edited by Elmer Truesdell Merrill, Boston, 1893, S. 16. 
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Aere quot volucres, quot sunt in aequore pisces; 
Quot nova caecropiae mella tuentur apes.** 


In diesen Zeilen Sannazzaros finden sich alle drei Vergleiche 
des Liebesgrusses zusammen: das Laub, die Végel, und das 
Gras, und doch hat Sannazzaro mit der krolingischen Dichtern 
so wenig zu tun wie mit den Carmina Burana und den Epistolae 
Obscurorum Virorum, die zur Entkriftigung der Ansicht, dass 
der Liebesgruss ein echtes Volkslied sei, herangezogen worden 
sind. 

So sei es noch einmal hervorgehoben, dass die fraglichen 
hyperbelhaften Formeln sowohl in der Volksdichtung als in der 
Kunstdichtung Jahrtausendelang nebeneinander bestanden. Die 
alexandrinisch-rémische Lyrik bemichtigte sich ihrer in der 
Kunstdichtung; es darf aber nicht vergessen werden, dass die 
Uberlieferung auch hier auf die Volksdichtung zuriickgeht, wie 
es gerade von Homer und von der Bibel bezeugt wird. In diesem 
uralten Motiv beriihren und verflechten sich Volksdichtung und 
Kunstdichtung. Deshalb ist es irrefiihrend, aus gewissen ly- 
rischen Formen des Barock Nachklinge der Volksdichtung her- 
auszuhéren*®: dieses Motiv war ein Gemeinplatz der Neu- 
lateiner, und kommt bei Marullus, M. Ant. Flaminius und 
Johannes Secundus hiaufig vor.*® 

Andererseits weist aber das italienische stornello auf die 
Moglichkeit hin, dass die vier Hexameter des Ruodlieb tatsich- 
lich der Widerhall eines sangbaren Liedes waren. De: Dichter 
mag wohl von antiken Mustern ermutigt gewesen sein, das 
kleine Liedchen in Hexameter zu fassen; um die Vergleiche zu 
finden, bedurfte er der Bibel nicht; die Bibel und alle sonstigen 
Quellen kénnen dabei ganz ausser Acht gelassen werden. Wir 
diirfen bei der Beurteilung des Liebesgrusses getrost Uhland 


38 Tacobi Sannazarii Opera omnia, Aldus, mpxxxv, Elegiarum Libri etc. S. 
43; leicht zuginglich in Joannes Nicolai Secundus Basia hgg. von Georg Ellinger, 
Lat. Literaturdenkmiler des XV. und XVI. Jhdts. 14., Berlin, 1899, S. VII. 

39M. Waldberg, Die deutsche Renaissance-Lyrik, Berlin, 1889, S. 19, worauf 
sich Ritter (0. c. S. 67) berief, teilt ein Gedicht Weckherlins mit, um Einfliisse der 
Volksdichtung auf die Kunstlyrik des XVII. Jhdts. darzulegen; dabei bemerkt 
er nicht, dass Weckherlins Gedicht eine fast wértliche Paraphrase von Sannaz- 
zaros obigem Epigramm ist. 

4° Johannis Nicolati Secundi Hagani Opera Omnia cum notis Petri Bur- 
manni Secundi denuo edita cura Petri Bosscha, Lugduni Batavorum, 1821, m. 
S. 75-76. 
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folgen: ‘“‘Dass diese Grussformel eine altvolksmissige sei, dafiir 
sprechen eben die deutschen Reimsitze.” R.M. Meyer hatte 
gewiss Recht, als er ihn als einen “Uberrest uralt-gemeinsamer 
Dichtung” bezeichnete, und so mége der Liebesgruss auch 
weiterhin als das erste schriftliche Denkmal deutscher Liebes- 
lyrik angesehen werden. 
ARPAD STEINER 
Hunter College 








BALE’S KING JOHN 


In Volume 27 of this JouRNAL, for 1928, on pp. 42-50, ap- 
peared an interesting article by Mr. C. E. Cason entitled ‘‘Addi- 
tional Lines for Bale’s Kynge Johan.”’ In this Mr. Cason dis- 
cusses some points connected with the history of the play and 
the arrangement of the text, and, in particular, prints the 34 
lines which have, so far as is known, never before been printed; 
although they were “made public” in 1909 in W. Bang’s edition 
of the MS. in facsimile. 

[t is not intended here to write more about the history of the 
MS. or of the play—rather involved and interesting subjects 
which deserve special treatment—but only to mention two 
points concerning the text and Mr. Cason’s article. The first is, 
that a printed edition of the complete text has been in course of 
preparation for the Malone Society since 1926, and that that 
edition will appear, it is hoped, during the present year, or early 
in 1931. The second is, that although it was indeed high time 
that these additional lines should be printed, it was unfortunate, 
in making their first public appearance in this form, that they 
should be inaccurately reproduced, and equipped with footnotes 
which are sometimes misleading. Since the Malone Society will 
not issue its edition of the play for several months, it may be of 
service to students that the more important of Mr. Cason’s mis- 
readings of the MS. should be noted here:— 

(The references are to Mr. Cason’s text, for which every line 
containing print is here counted. The Note Abd. below, means 
that the word in question is abbreviated in the MS.) 


Line Cason MS Note 
1. Slacke Alacke 
1. one euer Abb. 
4. forced for euer euer Abb. 
10. content consent Abb. 
23. this, this (without comma). 
30. this, is, this is (without commas). 
3A. releave releace 
36. comis, eius (no comma in the line) 
37. inea mea 
38. ego deo Ideo 
39. eius vos, orare eius, et vos orare eius ... pro Abb. 
pron pro me 
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41. Miseratur Misereatur Abb Second e doubtful) 
perhaps i. No comma in 
the line. 


42. de A 

42. excommunicatione excominicacione Abb. 

43. restituet restituat 

47. pape enim papa noster noster Abb. 

48. partecommissa parte mihi comissa 

49. impietatibus, Impietatibus (without comma) 
52. this, this (without comma) 


Mr. Cason probably realized that his footnotes to the text 
were of little value, and that most students would appreciate 
that fact: but even so they could still be misleading, and more 
especially on the two following points: 

1. They refer to the scribe of these lines as ‘‘Bale.”” Now Mr. 
Cason does not make it clear that the complete MS. is in two 
hands. He merely quotes Collier “the MS. which hereafter is 
[wholly] in Bale’s handwriting” (p. 48) and alludes to “‘the re- 
, 9, and 11. He should have men- 
tioned that one part of the play, roughly the first two-thirds and 


viser”’ in his own footnotes 7 


also the matter on the four extra pages which contain the thirty- 
four lines he prints, is in one hand, which we may call hand A; 
and the other part, the remaining third of the play, is in a sec- 
ond and very different hand which we may call hand B. It 
might be added that the writer of hand B revised all that part of 
the play written in hand A, which therefore contains numerous 
corrections and additions in this second hand B. These points 
should have been mentioned, not because the information is new, 
but because, while hand B is certainly the autograph of John 
Bale, it is by no means certain that hand A is also Bale’s auto- 
graph. So that in referring to the writer of these 34 lines, which 
are in hand A, as “‘Bale,’’ Mr. Cason is making a statement 
which, while it may be correct, most certainly needs proof. The 
problems connected with Bale’s handwriting have attracted the 
attention of several scholars. Dr. W.W. Greg has recently dis- 
cussed them in his English Literary Autographs 2, Section 31, 
but, so far as is known, no authority has yet brought forward 
substantial proof for claiming this hand A to be Bale’s auto- 
graph. 

2. With regard to Mr. Cason’s punctuation of these lines, it 
should be noted that his printing of and reference to “Bale’s 
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commas” (As on p. 45, note 18) sometimes concern marks which 
were not only made by the writer of hand A and therefore pos- 
sibly not by Bale, but which, as most readers of Mr. Cason’s 
text probably saw at the time, are not commas at all. They 
are merely the writer’s flourish to s when that is written at the 
end of a word. It may be worth noting here that apparently the 
writer of hand A never used the comma, and that all the genuine 
commas found in those parts of the play written in that hand 
were almost certainly inserted by Bale when revising the play in 
hand B. 

Mr. Cason’s mistakes in the Latin passages are the more re- 
grettable as he may have directed students of medieval Latin to 
these passages by his remark on pp. 42-3 “These lines . . . offer 
an extended example of Bale’s medieval Latin.” 

Although we may be the first to offer criticism of a part of 
Mr. Cason’s work in the article mentioned above, we trust that 
we are not the first to express appreciation of its value in dis- 
cussing the proper arrangement of the text, and in drawing at- 
tention to these most important lines of Bale’s play. 


J. H. P. Parrorp 


Rendel Harris Library 
Birmingham, England 

















THE SOURCES OF FULKE GREVILLE’S ALAHAM 


Gerard Langbaine by his publication of Am Account of the 
English Dramatick Poets all unwittingly prepared a fertile seed- 
ground for error. As the compiler of a catalogue of dramatists 
and their productions he quite properly exercised his ingenuity 
and erudition in tracing out the affiliations of the plays which he 
treated, and in “discovering Thefts” whenever that was possi- 
ble; but he made no pretense to scientific accuracy and thorough- 
ness. On the contrary, he was frequently satisfied when he had 
pointed out very general resemblances, when he had found 
stories which paralleled or threw some oblique light upon the 
plot which he was considering.' And consequently his sugges- 
tions regarding “‘sources’”’ have to be carefully scrutinized and 
tested before they can be accepted as final, or even as helpful in 
marking out an investigator’s path. Precisely because this verifi- 
cation has sometimes been omitted strange misconceptions have 
arisen from Langbaine’s innocent hints, and by repetition have 
gained a strength amounting almost to authority. 

The danger of accepting too readily what might seem, at first 
glance, to be authentic statements of sources may be illustrated 
by an example drawn from Professor Schelling’s Elizabethan 
Drama. Apparently following the lead supplied by A. W. Ward’s 
History of English Dramatic Literature, Professor Schelling ad- 
mits into his book the remarkable statement that the “‘confused 
action” of Heywood’s Four Prentices of London is “founded in 
part on Tasso and in part on Fuller’s History of the Holy War.’” 

1 A careful reading of Langbaine’s Preface might have saved a good deal of 
of misunderstanding. For example: “as to those Plays founded on History [he 
writes], instead of One or Two, (as formerly) I have cited most of the Historians 
that have treated on that Subject, that the Reader might compare the Play, with 
the Original Story. I have not mention’d so many Authors, out of hopes of being 
counted Industrious, or to beget an Opinion in the World of my Reading... . I 
am so far from affecting Title-Learning, in which every Bookseller would per- 
haps excel me, that I am willing to acknowledge to the Reader, that I am owing 
to the Compendious Collections of Historians and Chronologers, for their Direc- 
tions, to find any Story or Action in the Original Author; and therefore shall ac- 
count it no lessening to my Reputation to be trac’d in Calvisius, Spondanus, 
Lloyd, Moreri, and the like.” 

A warning is certainly implicit here. 

? Felix E. Schelling, Elizabethan Drama, Boston and New York, 1908. 1. 
205. Ward writes concerning the Four Prentices as follows: ‘‘In this dramatisa- 
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Now as a matter of fact no considerable dependence of the Eng- 
lish play upon Tasso’s epic can possibly be demonstrated; and as 
for the History of the Holy War, it did not appear until 1639— 
some forty-five years after the date usually given for the first 
performance of the Four Prentices The error in this instance 
pretty plainly goes back ultimately to a misinterpretation of 
Langbaine. 

This Play [he writes] is founded on the Exploits of the Famous Godfrey of 
Bulloign, who took Jerusalem from the Infidels the 15. of July, A.D. 1099. For 
the Story, see Tasso’s Il Gofredo, Dr. Fuller’s Holy War. The late History of the 
Croisades, & c.* 


False lights of a similar sort have led astray critics who have 
dealt with the problems offered by the two extant tragedies of 
Fulke Greville, Lord Brooke. Investigators of the sources of 
Mustapha have paused unnecessarily over the History of De 
Thou, apparently because they have not gauged precisely the 
significance of Langbaine’s somewhat ambiguous remark: 

As to the Foundation of the Play, ’tis the same with that of my Lord Or 
rery’s Tragedy [of Mustapha]: therefore I refer you to the same Authors, vis. 


Paulus Jovius, Thuanus, &c.® 





tion of some old narrative founded more or less on Tasso’s poem and Fuller’s His- 
tory of the Holy Warre, it may be read how ‘the olde Earle of Bulloign. . .’ "& « 
A History of English Dramatic Literature, London, 1899. 11, 559-60. 

§ Ward, writing in the Cambridge History of English Literature, v1, 101, par- 
tially corrects earlier statements and puts the matter of Heywood’s debt to Tasso 
in its proper light with the remark: ‘though Heywood certainly did not take the 
story of his play direct from Tasso, it must be considered a curious coincidence 
that, in 1594, Richard Carew’s translation of five cantos of Gerusalemme ap- 
peared in print.” 

‘ Gerard Langbaine, An Account of the English Dramatick Poets, Oxford, 
1691. P. 265. Langbaine’s words are reproduced in David E. Baker’s Companion 
to the Playhouse, London, 1764, as follows: ‘The Plot is founded on the Exploits 
of the famous Godfrey of Bulliogne, who released Jersualem out of the Hands of 
of the Infidels in 1099.—A more ample Account of which is to be seen in Tasso’s 
Goffredo, and in Fuller’s Holy War.” They are repeated, with trifling changes, in 
the Biographica Dramatica, ‘orginally compiled, to the year 1764, by David 
Erskine Baker, continued thence to 1782, by Isaac Reed, F. A. S.. And brought 
down to the End of November, 1811, with very considerable Improvements 
throughout, by Stephen Jones.’ London, 1812. m, 249. Apparently from this 
source they were introduced into James O. Halliwell’s Dictionary of Old English 
Plays, London, 1860. See p. 102. 

® Langbaine, An Account of the English Dramatick Poets, p. 39. This state- 
ment, somewhat modified in form, stands in Baker’s Companion to the Play- 
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A much more astonishing superstructure of misinterpretation 
and needless conjecture has been built by scholars who have ven- 
tured to discuss the problem of the sources of Alaham. Lang- 
baine’s comment upon this tragedy is honest, accurate so far as 
it goes,—but not particularly helpful: 

This Play seems an Imitation of the Ancients. The Prologue is spoken by 
a Ghost, one of the Old Kings of Ormus, (an Island Scituate at the Entrance of 
the Persian Gulf) where the Scene of the Dramma lies. This Spectre gives an 
Account of each Character; which is possibly done in Imitation of Euripides, who 
usually introduced one of the chief Actors, as the Prologue, whose business was 
to explain all those Circumstances which preceded the opening of the Stage... . 

For the Plot of this Tragedy I know not whence it is taken, neither can I 
find the Name of any such King as Alaham, amongst those Princes that Reigned 
there, which are enumerated by Mr. Herbert in his Account of Ormus.® 


In an appended note, Langbaine refers the inquisitive to Her- 
bert’s ‘‘Travels, third Edit. p. 114,’”-—and so begins the mischief. 
For Baker, given this material to work upon, manages to blunder 
so egregiously that in his Companion to the Playhouse he begins a 
description of Alaham with the remark “‘The Scene of this Play 
is laid at the Mouth of the Persian Gulph, and the Plot taken 
from some Incidents in Herbert’s Travels.” 

This groundless assertion could not possibly mislead anyone 
who investigated its provenience; but it is easier to copy than to 
inquire, and accordingly Herbert’s Travels is set down as the 





house, where Boyle’s Mustapha is described as being based ‘“‘on Historical Facts 
for which see Thuanus, Lib. 12. Knolles’s Turkish History, &c.,” while Fulke Gre- 
ville’s Mustapha, the next play entered on the list, is dismissed, so far as the 
source is concerned, with the remark, “As this Play is built on the same Founda- 
tion with the preceding one, it will be needless to refer to any other Authorities 
than those above mentioned.” Similar information is supplied by the Biograph- 
ica Dramatica, u1, 64, and by Halliwell’s Dictionary of Old Plays, p. 177. Fora 
recent discussion of the source of Mustapha, see Maurice W. Croll, The Works 
of Fulke Greville, Philadelphia, 1903, pp. 37-38. Cf. August Streibich, Mustapha 
und Zeangir .. . in Geschichte und Dichtung, Stuttgart, 1903, pp. 28 ff. Arnold 
Lehmann, Das Schicksal Mustapha’s . . . in Geschichte und Literatur, Mannheim, 
1908 (table at end). None of the accounts so far put forward as sources for this 
play seems to me to answer satisfactorily; but I must confess my own inability 
to offer a better solution to the problem. I have searched for several years, in 
connection with a study of Turkish, Moorish, and Persian characters in Eliza- 
bethan and Jacobean literature which I have been prosecuting, but the history 
which shows a convincing correspondence with Lord Brooke’s play has not yet 
come to my hand. 

6 Langbaine, An Account of the English Dramatick Poets, pp. 38-39. 
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source of Alaham in the Theatrical Dictionary, the Biographica 
Dramatica, Halliwell’s Dictionary of Old English Plays, and has 
been repeated in other compilations which depend upon these.’ 

It is scarcely surprising that the tradition thus established 
should perplex later writers. M. W. Croll, in his monograph on 
The Works of Fulke Greville, undertakes to solve the riddle as 
follows: 


No source has been discovered for Alaham. The statement of Baker that the 
same story is told in Thomas Herbert’s A relation of some yeares travaile, 1634, 
though not really bearing on the question, has been several times repeated. An 
examination of the book reveals, however, that the story is not there. The narra- 
tive intended by Baker is probably that on pages 99 and following, in which 
events immediately preceding the accession of the then (1626) reigning sultan 
are related. These events are so like those of Mustapha’s murder by his father 
that Herbert, though familiar with the Oriental courts, must in some way have 
confused the two. Baker either was thinking Mustapha when he wrote Alaham, 
or he was deceived by the superficial resemblance of a blinding in Herbert’s 
story to the fact of the blinded father in Alaham. There seems to be some ground 
for the conjecture that in Alaham Greville made up a typical story out of various 
Oriental materials, including some of the well-known historical events that he 
also used in Mustapha.® 


All such ingenious reasoning is of course rendered nugatory 
by Langbaine’s own explicit denial of any connection whatsoever 
between Alaham and Herbert’s Travels. As a matter of fact, the 
chief source of the play lies in a wholly different place. To make 
the demonstration convincing it is necessary to begin with a 
summary of the plot of the tragedy: 


The action proper commences, after the prologue delivered by the old 
King’s ghost, with a scene between Heli the priest and Prince Alaham, who has 
been plotting to usurp the throne. Success in this enterprise seemed assured by 
two events: the exile of Zophi, the rightful heir, following upon the warning of an 
oracle that the King’s eldest son must be sacrificed for the safety of the state; 
and the banishment of Mahomet, the principal Basha, who had been forced 
from court by suspicions which Alaham had instilled into the monarch’s mind. 
Caine Basha, elevated into the chief seat of authority as a result of Mahomet’s 
fall, had moreover, through his infatuation for Hala, Alaham’s wife, apparently 
delivered himself into the pretender’s power. But unexpected obstacles now 
present themselves. Mahomet, whom Alaham had planned to bring back as an 
ally upon the death of the old King, has been prematurely recalled, and has 
restored Zophi. In consequence of these changes, Alaham is desperate. He re- 


7 See A New Theatrical Dictionary, London, 1792, p. 4; Biographica Drama- 
tica, 1, 11; Halliwell’s Dictionary, p. 6. 
8 Croll, The Works of Fulke Greville, p. 38. 
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fuses to listen to Heli’s dissuasive arguments, calls upon the priest to use the 
forces of religion to forward his usurpation, and declares himself ready to prosti- 
tute Hala in order to get control over the Bashas. 

In the second scene, Alaham and Mahomet confront each other. First the 
prince reproaches the basha for restoring Zophi in defiance of divine injunction; 
then Mahomet, after defending the preservation of the heir, proceeds to charge 
Alaham with responsibility both for Zophi’s banishment and for his own fall 
from favor. Alaham admits that the accusation is just, but excuses himself on 
the ground that he naturally wished to rid the court of a man whom he had 
suspected of illicit relations with his wife. Later events, however, he continues, 
have convinced him that Caine, not Mahomet, was the guilty man. And now he 
proceeds with a warning: Hala, he says, is leagued with her paramour for the 
destruction of the rival basha. Mahomet is too wary to be caught in the trap 
thus prepared. Ignoring the suggestion that his safety demands the immediate 
murder of Caine, he declines to commit himself to any hasty opinion or action. 

Hala opens the second act with a soliloquy in which she declares her disgust 
for Mahomet, her distrust of Alaham, and her desire to see Caine, whom she 
loves, elevated to the throne. Alaham enters and endeavors to stir his wife into a 
rage against Mahomet. Hala displays a satisfying vindictiveness; but it is 
secretly directed not only toward the basha, but against her husband as well. 
She plans the destruction of the one as a prelude to the overthrow of the other: 
Caine is to be her instrument. By telling the infatuated man that Mahomet has 
insulted her and that he is plotting to gain possession of the crown, she easily 
elicits from her lover a promise to strike down his rival. But at the critical mo- 
ment Caine cannot carry out his intentions. He is overcome by Mahomet’s 
temperate reasoning, is finally convinced that the chief danger arises from Ala- 
ham’s intrigue to usurp the rule, stands abashed and guilty under the reproach 
of his adulterous intercourse with Hala, and finally agrees to preserve Mahomet’s 
safety by taking false tidings of his death to the prince. 

Alaham, turning Caine’s report to’ his own advantage, rewards the basha 
with a sentence of death which even belated protestations of innocence cannot 
avert. Hala, though nearly maddened by this turn of events, nevertheless re- 
tains control of herself until she has persuaded Alaham to prove his magnanimity 
by ordering elaborate obsequies for the victim. Then she turns to thoughts of 
bloody revenge. Heedless of the horrified protests of her old nurse, she plans to 
murder the child she has borne to Alaham, in order that the offspring of her 
union with Caine may in time inherit the power; and she determines to destroy 
her husband in the moment of his triumph by means of a poisoned crown and 
mantle which she has prepared. 

At the beginning of the fourth act the old King and his daughter Caelica 
for the first time appear. The former, sightless, broken, and remorseful, is ready 
to accept the release from his woes which death can give; but the daughter 
sternly urges him not to permit passively Alaham’s usurpation, heartens him to 
take flight, and at the approach of enemies hides him in a convenient “pile built 
under colour of a sacrifice.” Next she turns to aid the weak-witted Zophi, who 
comes upon the scene blinded, distraught, and helpless. In an attempt to pre- 
serve her brother she leads him to sanctuary, but all to no avail. Alaham arrives 
with his party and drags Zophi from the very foot of the altar. When Caelica 
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confronts and defies the unnatural persecutor, upbraiding him for his villainy 
and refusing to reveal the old King’s hiding place, Alaham straightway condemns 
her to the rack; whereupon the King comes forth to plead for his daughter, is at 
once seized, and with her is carried off to execution. 

Alaham, confident that he has now removed all hindrances to his ambition, 
soliloquizes upon his triumph. He is interrupted by the entrance of a messenger, 
who relates how the royal martyrs have met their death upon a burning pyre, 
and describes the popular outcries which followed upon the last solemn words of 
the unhappy trio. Alaham is disturbed by this report. He now begins to suffer, 
too, from the poisoned crown and robe which he has donned. In the midst of 
his torments Hala enters to exult in his agonies and to administer a final blow 
by sacrificing his child before his eyes. Mistaking, she strikes down Caine’s son 
instead; then, realizing that by her error she has brought to ruin all her cher- 
ished schemes, she takes the only course left to her by killing first the child 
which remains, and then herself. 


In constructing this action, Fulke Greville obviously drew 
upon the narrative of Ludovico di Varthema, an Italian traveler 
whose /tinerary was first published in Rome in 1510. Near the 
beginning of Ludovico’s Book concerning Persia appears this 
Chapter concerning the Sultan of Ormus, and of the cruelty of the 
son against the Sultan his father, his mother, and his brothers: 


At the time when I visited this country there happend that which you shal] 
hear. The Sultan of Ormus had eleven male children. The youngest was con- 
sidered to be simple, that is, half a fool: the eldest was looked upon as a devil 
unchained. Also the said Sultan had brought up two slaves, the sons of Chris- 
tians, that is, of those of Prester John, whom he had purchased when quite young, 
and he loved them like his own children. They were gallant cavaliers and lords 
of castles. One night, the eldest son of the Sultan put out the eyes of his father, 
mother, and all his brothers, excepting the half-witted one; then he carried them 
into the chamber of his father and mother, and put fire in the midst, and burnt 
the chamber with the bodies and all that was therein. Early in the morning what 
had taken place became known, and the city arose at the rumour, and he fortified 
himself in the palace, and proclaimed himself Sultan. The younger brother, who 
was considered a fool, did not, however, show himself to be such a fool as he was 
supposed to be; for, hearing what had taken place, he took refuge in a Moorish 
mosque, saying: ‘‘Vualla occuane saithan uchatelabu eculo cuane,” that is, “O 
God, my brother is a devil; he has killed my father, my mother, and all my 
brothers, and after having killed them he has burnt them.” At the expiration of 
fifteen days the city became tranquil. The Sultan sent for one of the slaves above 
mentioned and said to him: “Thale inte Mahometh.” The slave, who was named 
Mahometh, answered: “Escult iasidi,’’ that is, “What dost thou say, lord?” 
Said the Sultan: ‘An ne Soldan?” that is, “Am I Sultan?’”’ Mahometh replied: 
“Heu valla siti inte Soldan,” that is, “Yes, by God, thou art Sultan.” Then the 
Sultan took him by the hand and made much of him, and said to him: ‘Roa 
chatel zaibei anneiati arba ochan sechala,” that is, “Go and kill thy companion, 
’ Mahometh replied: “‘Iasidi anue iacul menau 


and I will give thee five castles.’ 
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men saibi theietin sane vualla sidi ancasent,” that is, ‘‘O lord, I have eaten with 
my companion thirty years and acted with him, I cannot bring my mind to do 
such a thing.” Then said the Sultan: “Well, let it alone.” Four days afterwards, 
the said Sultan sent for the other slave, who was named Caim, and made the 
same speech to him that he had made to his companion, that is, that he should 
go and kill. “Bizemele,”’ Caim said at once, “erechman erachin Iasidi,” that is, 
“So be it, lord, in the name of God;” and then he armed himself secretly and 
went immediately to find Mahometh his companion. When Mahometh saw him, 
he looked him fixedly in the face, and said to him: “O traitor, thou canst not 
deny it, for I detect thee by thy countenance; but look now, for I will slay thee 
sooner than that thou slay me.” Caim, who saw himself discovered and known, 
drew forth his dagger, and threw it at the feet of Mahometh, and falling on his 
knees before him said: ‘‘O, my lord, pardon me although I deserve death, and if it 
seem good to thee take these arms and kill me, for I came to kill thee.” Mahometh 
replied: “It may be well said that thou art a traitor, having been with me, and 
acted with me, and eaten together with me for thirty years, and then at last to 
wish to put me to death in so vile a manner. Thou poor creature, dost thou not 
see that this man is a devil. Rise, however, for I pardon thee. But in order that 
thou mayest understand, know that this man urged me, three days ago, to kill 
thee, but I would not in any way consent. Now, leave all to God, but go and do 
as I shall tell thee. Go to the Sultan, and tell him that thou hast slain me.” 
Caim replied: “I am content,” and immediately went to the Sultan. When the 
Sultan saw him he said to him: “Weli, hast thou slain thy friend?” Caim an- 
swered: “Yes, sir, by God.” Said the Sultan: ““Come here,” and he went close to 
the Sultan, who seized him by the breast and killed him by blows of his dagger. 
Three days afterwards Mahometh armed himself secretly and went to the 
Sultan’s chamber, who, when he saw him, was disturbed and exclaimed: “O dog, 
son of a dog, art thou stil! alive?’ Said Mahometh: “I am alive, in spite of thee, 
and I will kill thee, for thou art worse than a dog or a devil;’”’ and in this way, 
with their arms in their hands, they fought awhile. At length Mahometh killed 
the Sultan, and then fortified himself in the palace. And because he was so much 
beloved in the city, the people all ran to the palace crying out: “Long live Ma- 
hometh the Sultan!” and he continued Sultan about twenty days. When these 
twenty days were passed, he sent for all the lords and merchants of the city, and 
spoke to them in this wise: ‘That that which he had done he had been obliged to 
do; that he well knew that he had no right to the supreme power, and he en- 
treated all the people that they would allow him to make king that son who was 
considered crazy;’’ and thus he was made king. It is true, however, that Ma- 
hometh governs everything. All the city said: “Surely this man must be the 
friend of God.’’ Wherefore he was made governor of the city and of the Sultan, 
the Sultan being of the condition above mentioned. You must know that there 
are generally in this city four hundred foreign merchants, who traffic in silks, 
pearls, jewels, and spices. The common food of this city consists more of rice 
than of bread, because corn does not grow in this place.’ 


° The Travels of Ludovico di Varthema .. . Translated .. . by John Winter 
Jones, Esq., F.S.A., and edited, with notes and an Introduction, by George 
Percy Badger. Hakluyt Society. London, 1863. Pp. 96 ff. 
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Lord Brooke may well have come upon this chapter in one 
of the numerous editions of the /tinerary which appeared during 
the sixteenth century.’ But it is also quite possible that he 
found his plot in some collection of novelle, for the tale was used 
by Bandello and transmitted through the medium of Belle- 
forest’s Histoires Tragiques to an English editor, the title-page of 
whose compilation reads: Straunge, lamentable, and Tragicall 
Hystories. Translated out of French into English by R.S.London, 
1577." In any case the similarities between Greville’s tragedy 
and this frequently repeated story of Ormus are too obvious to 
require detailed comment. What appear to be one or two addi- 
tional debts of the noble author to the Jtinerary may, however, 
be pointed out. The name “Zophi’’ is pretty plainly a variant 
of the Persian “Sophi,” a word which occurs in Varthema’s 
Chapter concerning Sambragante, only a few pages beyond the 
Chapter concerning the Sultan of Ormus. “Hala” and “‘Alaham”’ 
are not so easy to trace. The first may have been suggested by 
“‘Haly,”’ which is Varthema’s spelling for “Ali.”’ The latter is 
probably a coinage, perhaps made up from syllables from “‘Al- 
lah” and ‘““Mahomet”’; I have not come upon any Oriental name 
closely resembling it in the course of much reading of Eastern 
histories, travels, and the like. “Heli” is of course the Latin 
spelling of the name of the High Priest who figures largely in the 
Biblical story of Samuel. 

In constructing Alaham Greville of course made use not only 
of Varthema’s narrative but also of Seneca’s Tragedies. The de- 
vice of having the prologue delivered by an ancestral ghost of the 
doomed house he may quite as well have borrowed from the 

10 Jones lists the chief of these in the Preface to his translation. The popu- 
larity of the book is attested by the fact that it was quickly turned from the 
original Italian into Latin, German, Spanish, French, Dutch, and English. 
Richard Eden’s version in the last-named language (prepared for his History of 
Travayle in the West and East Indies, 1576) omits, however, the chapter dealing 
with the affairs of Ormus. 

11 Bandello entitles his novella “Bellissima vendetta che fece uno schiavo 
della morte del suo Soldano contra un malvagio figliuolo di quello.” It is the fifty- 
second tale in the first part of his collection, and becomes the fifteenth of Belle- 
forest’s Histoires. The English version is headed “A Mahometan slaue reuengeth 
the death of his Lord, vpon his son.” This I have not seen, but reproduce from 
Emil Koeppel’s Studien zur Geschichte der Italienischen Novelle in der Englischen 
Litteratur des sechzehnten Jahrhunderts, Quellen und Forschungen, txx (1892), 


41-2. 
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Agamemnon or the Thyestes as from Euripides, and his detached 
choruses are certainly more Senecan than Greek. Perhaps the 
adulterous relations between Caine and Hala, with the latter’s 
consequent enmity toward her husband, may be referred back to 
the example of Aegisthus and Clytemnestra; while several like- 
nesses between the Oedipus story and Alaham are suggested by 
the preservation in each of a prince after an oracle has demanded 
his sacrifice, and by the parallel characters of two blind old kings 
who are vexed by their undutiful sons on the one hand, and sus- 
tained by heroic daughters on the other. The nuntius and nutrix 
employed in the English play are of course familiar parts of the 
Senecan machinery. In composing the scene between the en- 
raged Hala and her nurse, Greville probably had in mind the 
corresponding episode in the Medea; and from this tragedy he 
made further borrowings, for Medea and Hala both rely upon 
the same means—the poisoned robe and crown, and child-mur- 
der—in carrying out their schemes of revenge. Seneca’s Hercules 
Oetaeus of course repeats the theme of the hero’s suffering in 
poisoned garments; and the protagonist of the Hercules Furens, 
when he kills in his madness his own wife and children instead 
of those of Lycus, mistakes much as Hala does. In conclusion, 
it is perhaps worth noting that the final soliloquy spoken by 
Hala bears a marked resemblance to the soliloquy of Thyestes 
which Jasper Heywood added to his translation of the tragedy 
of that name.” 
Warner G. RICE 
University of Michigan 


12 Seneca His Tenne Tragedies translated into English. Edited by Thomas 
Newton. Tudor Translations. Second Series, London and New York, 1927. 1, 
93-5. 








THE ATTACK ON PULPIT ELOQUENCE IN THE 
RESTORATION: AN EPISODE IN THE DE- 
VELOPMENT OF THE NEO-CLASSICAL 
STANDARD FOR PROSE 


One of the interesting phenomena in literary history is the 
sudden and decided change that came over English prose in the 
third quarter of the seventeenth century.' This stylistic revolu- 
tion finds a ready, if not always a clearly realized, explanation 
in the rationalistic temper of the age, which demanded of prose a 
fitter medium for the expression of thought, and discounte- 
nanced appeals to the imagination and emotions. Hence the in- 
ference might easily be drawn that the change represented an 
unconscious substitution of one style for another, in that prose 
was naturally reacting to the altered intellectual outlook of men. 
Yet seldom indeed are literary revolutions achieved in such a 
manner, for they are as much the products of conscious effort as 
of unconscious change. Men are not so oblivious of their own 
standards nor so unobservant of their changing intellectual en- 
vironment as to pass through a transition period without noting 
its character or deliberately assisting the cause to which they are 
bound. Such certainly was not the case with seventeenth-cen- 
tury prose. The substitution of a plain, direct, unadorned style 
for the elaborate and musical style of the Commonwealth was a 
change of which the age was quite conscious, and for which many 
stoutly battled. 

In a previous article I have traced the important and direct 
influence which science exerted in the simplification of English 
prose.?, There I showed how consistently and emphatically the 
representatives of the new science from its very beginning had 
manifested a stylistic attitude which reached its most elaborate 
expression in Sprat’s History of the Royal Society, and which pro- 
foundly influenced some of the writers of the day. The standard 
thus established was inspired by the materialistic nature of the 


1 “The Restoration may be taken as the era of the formation of our present 
style. Imagination was tempered, transports diminished, judgment corrected 
itself, artifice began.” A. H. Welsh, Development of English Literature and Lan- 
guage, 1882, 11, 25. 

? “Science and English Prose in the Third Quarter of the Seventeenth Cen- 
tury,” PMLA, xv, 977-1009. 
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experimental philosophy, and was dictated by the need which 
that philosophy felt for an accurate, plain, and clear medium of 
expression. Since our necessities frequently assume the guise of! 
virtues, the scientists evolved a stylistic taste which, rebelling 
against all rhetorical devices, placed a premium upon plainness. 
These new stylistic values soon spread from the scene of their 
origin, and, owing to the popularity of the new science and to the 
representative nature of the membership of the Royal Society, 
were widely disseminated. It is the purpose of the present article 
to follow the new standard of prose as it invades an alien field, 
and to discuss the many and earnest efforts made to impose upon 
sermons the same style that had been found most serviceable to 
science. 

Prior to the restoration of Charles II, especially in the third 
and fourth decades of the century, the predominating style of 
preaching was characterized by affectations, fanciful conceits, 
metaphors, similes, plays upon words, antitheses, paradoxes, and 
the pedantic display of Greek and Latin quotations.* After 1660 
the scientific ideal of style—plainness, directness, clearness— 
steadily gained ascendency over the older manner of expression.‘ 
This change was materially assisted by the determined efforts of 
numerous stylistic reformers, the first of which appeared, as we 
would expect, in scientific quarters. As early as 1646 John 
Wilkins, in Ecclesiastes, which ran through nine editions in the 
seventeenth century, had advocated a plain, natural, and clear 
way of preaching. Some eight years later Robert Boyle found in 
the Bible a style pleasing to a scientist, and concluded that the 


3 See E. G. Dargan, A History of Preaching, 1912, vol 2, pp. 146, 153. Fora 
discussion of the style of sermons on the continent as well as in England during 
this period, consult J. E. Spingarn, Critical Essays of the Seventeenth Century, 
vol. I, pp. xxxvi-xlii. Professor G. P. Krapp discusses sermons up to and includ- 
ing Donne in The Rise of English Literary Prose, chap. tv. See also Fritz Piitzer, 
Prediger des Englischen Barock, Bonn, 1929; and The Works of Symon Patrick, 
ed. Alex. Taylor, 1858, vol. 1, pp. xcvii-ci. 

4 ““Pedantry, crabbed conceit, elaboration of metaphor or illustration, gave 
way to advanced directness, and the English language was made to show of 
what it was capable when it was not strained: style casting off imitation became 
direct and plain. During the forty years which followed the return of Charles 1, 
English divines, in their treatment of serious themes, laid the foundation on 
which Addison based his mastery over the language of his day.”” W. H. Hutton 
in Cam, Hist. of Eng. Lit., vit, 335. 
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plainest language was the most fitting garb for religious truth.' 
But not only in definite statements do we find evidences of a new 
standard for sermons. Early in the Restoration a few preachers 
were exemplifying in their sermons the stylistic virtues for which 
the scientists clamored. Tillotson, whose contact with the new 
science was close, drew crowded congregations by virtue of his 
simple, clear manner of speaking; indeed, he became so popular 
that his sermons began to serve as models, and to him more than 
to any one else has been ascribed the credit for the new kind of 
preaching.’ Thus reformation in the style of religious composi- 
tions was already under way, when the attack proper on pulpit 
eloquence began. 

Robert South, who had for some years been public orator at 
Oxford, fired the opening gun in a sermon preached at Christ 
Church, April 30, 1668, and for the next decade hardly a year 
passed without witnessing one or more onslaughts upon rhetori- 
cal preaching.’ Taking as his text, Luke xx1, 15, “For I will give 
you a mouth and wisdom, which all your adversaries shall not be 
able to gainsay or resist,’’ South interprets the expression “a 


5 In 1663 Meric Casaubon expressed doubt concerning the use of eloquence 
in the pulpit, and indicated a growing opposition to it. “I do not deny,” he says, 
“but ardent and vehement speech is generally most plausible and powerful: 
yet I find that some accounted learned and judicious have avoided it, as having 
too much affinity, with madness and distraction.” The Question, To whom it 
belonged Anciently to Preach, p. 29. 

* Fora more extended treatment of Wilkins, Boyle, and Tillotson,see PMLA, 
XLv, 979, 983, 1002. Boyle’s stylistic views will be fully discussed in a future 
article. Though Wilkins was never a popular preacher, his sermons illustrated 
the new style as clearly as Tillotson’s. Compare William Lloyd’s funeral sermon 
on Wilkins with Thomas Birch’s description of Tillotson’s style, The Life of 
Tillotson, 1753, pp. 22-23. Another great preacher and scientist, Isaac Barrow, 
illustrated the new style in his sermons, and also expressed opinions in its behalf. 
In a discourse entitled “Against Foolish Talking and Jesting” (found in JWustra- 
tions of the Liturgy, ed. James Brogden, 3 vols., 1842) he makes “foolish talking” 
consist of opposite tales, plays on words, odd similitudes, startling metphors, 
“in short, a manner of speaking out of the simple and plain way (such as reason 
teacheth and proveth things by), which . . . doth affect and amuse the fancy, 
stirring in it some wonder, and breeding some delight thereto.” (Vol. 1, pp. 
372-3.) However, he permits the use of “exhorbitancies of speach” when men 
cannot be reached by reason. 

7 As will be noted on another page, Sprat had evidently, in the preceding 
year, meant to include sermons in his tirade against eloquence in general. His- 
tory of the Royal Society, pp. 111-113. 
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mouth and wisdom” as meaning ability of speech, which, to suit 
his purpose, he analyzes into great clearness and perspicuity, an 
unaffected plainness and simplicity, and a suitable zeal and fer- 
vor. By the light of these standards he inveighs against “‘diffi- 
cult nothings, rabbinical whimsies, and remote allusions, which 
no man of sense and solid reason can hear without weariness and 
contempt,” and he maintains that only the ignorant are im- 
pressed with “‘highflown metaphors and allegories, attended and 
set off with scraps of Greek and Latin.”’ South obviously dis- 
covered in the Bible the manner of expression that he wished to 
find,’ for he draws his main argument from the Apostles, who, 
he claims, used a plain, easy, obvious, and familiar style, in 
which nothing was strained or far-fetched, 


no affected scheme, or airy fancies, above the reach or relish of an ordinary 
apprehension; no, nothing of all this; but their grand subject was truth, and 
consequently above all these petty arts and poor additions; as not being capable 
of any greater lustre of advantage than to appear just as itis. For there is a cer- 
tain majesty in plainness; as the proclamation of a prince never frisks it in tropes 
or find conceits, in numerous and well turned periods, but commands in sober, 
natural expressions. A substantial beauty, as it comes out of the hands of nature, 
needs neither paint nor patch; things never made to adorn, but to cover some- 
thing that would be hid.® 


8 Before the middle of the century not only had no suspicion been attached 
to the use of rhetoric in sermons, rhetorical devices had actually been advocated 
for religious discourses. In a work entitled Sacred Eloquence: Or the Art of 
Rhetoric as it is layd down in the Scripture, published in 1659, nine years after the 
author’s death, John Prideaux, bishop of Worcester, drew up a rhetoric which 
defines all rhetorical terms such as tropes, metaphors, parables, similitudes and 
the like to be used in sermons, and which, in chapter v, recommends direct ap- 
peals to the affections of an audience. Furthermore, he takes all his numerous 
examples from the Bible, in which, he says, the metaphors, especially, “are emi- 
nent and numberless.’”’ Sacred eloquence he defines as “‘a Logicall kind of Rhe- 
torick, to be used in Prayer, Preaching, or Conferences; to the Glory of God, and 
the convincing, instructing and strengthening our brethren.” Instead of the 
Bible’s justifying a plain style, to him it justified all manner of figures of speech. 

® That South had the recently deceased Jeremy Taylor in mind is apparent 
in what he says relative to St. Paul’s manner of preaching: “Nothing here of 
the fringes of the northstar; nothing of the down of angels’ wings, or the beautiful 
locks of cherubims: no starched similitude introduced with a “Thus have I seen a 
cloud rolling in its airy mansion,’ and the like. No, these were sublimities above 
the apostolic spirit.”” Some of South’s ideas and expressions argue his acquaint- 
ance with Wilkins’ Ecclesiastes, and perhaps with Boyle’s Some Considerations 
Touching the Style of the Holy Scriptures, and Sprat’s History. 
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This clearness of expression, he adds, made the Apostles’ preach- 
ing irresistible since the will can only be effectively reached 
through reason and judgment. There is no evidence that South 
was associated in any way with the scientific movement. In 
fact, he actually attacked the Royal Society as being subversive 
to the universities..° But the plain style advocated by him 
differs in no respect from that which the scientists had pressed 
and were pressing upon the world. One also senses in South an 
attitude which was soon to be come prevalent, namely, a natural 
distaste for all verbal embellishments. South himself hardly 
lived up to his ideal." 

Early in the following year appeared a work” which turned 
the attack on pulpit eloquence in a direction which it pursued 
until the end. The association of pedantic and rhetorical preach- 
ing with only the Puritans of Cromwell’s day and the noncon- 
formists of the Restoration was obviously too narrow." In ear- 


1 See John Evelyn’s Diary, July 9, 1669. South, however, was neither 
ignorant of nor unfriendly toward the new science. See his Sermons, 1843, rv, 
114-17, 206. 

11 Cf. The Classic Preachers of the English Church, by J. E. Kempe, 1877, 
Chap. m1. A few years later South resumed his attack on rhetorical embellish- 
ments in two sermons entitled A Discourse against long Extemporary Prayers, 
directed in the main against the dissenters. 

124 Friendly Debate Between a Conformist and a Non-Conformist. The Third 
Edition, 1669. The preface is dated Oct. 20, and the imprimatur Nov. 7, 1668. 
The popularity of the work is indicated by its reaching a fifth edition within a 
year of its first appearance. Baxter says that the book “‘was greedily read,” and 
that it “did exceedingly fit the humours not only of the haters of the Non- 
conformists, but also of all the prophane despisers and deriders of serious 
Godliness.” (Religuiae Baxterianae, ed. M. Sylvester, 1696, pp. 39-43.) A 
Continuation or Second Part of Patrick’s work appeared in the spring of 1669, and 
A Further Continuation, or the Third Part, dated Oct. 13, 1669, was published 
in answer to A Sober Answer to the Friendly Debate, by Philagathus (Samuel Rolls, 
a Presbyterian divine), the preface to which is dated June 1, 1669. Patrick was 
also attacked in An Humble A pology for Non-Conformists, with modest and serious 
reflections upon the Friendly Debate, by a lover of truth and peace, which he an- 
swered in “An Appendix to the Third Part of the Friendly Debate,” dated Jan. 
13, 1670. In his Autobiography Patrick says that he was provoked to write his 
book by the great insolence of the dissenters, and that it “proved very accep- 
table, and had many editions.”’ (See Works, ed. A. Taylor, rx, 450.) 

18 The Conformist says to his opponent, ‘‘As soon as you had cast out of 
doors all that was old among us; if any fellow did but light upon some new and 
pretty fancy in Religion, or some odd unusual Expression, or perhaps some swel- 
ling words of Vanity, presently he set up for a Preacher, and cry’d himself for a 
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lier days certainly royalist ministers—witness Jeremy Taylor— 
had been as guilty of eloquent preaching as the more fanatical 
“men of God,’ and sermons generally in the first half of the 
century had committed most of the stylistic sins attributed to 
the nonconformists. From this association, however, the stylis- 
tic revolt acquired all the virulence characteristic of the power- 
ful reaction against the Puritans. ‘‘Fine preaching” soon became 
the rhetorical counterpart of fanatical religion; enthusiasm was 
detected as quickly in the first as in the second. On the other 
hand, a rational religion and a plain style were claimed by the 
conforming clergy as their special possessions.“ The author of 
A Friendly Debate, Simon Patrick, destined, first as bishop of 
Chichester and later of Ely, to play a worthy part in the estab- 
lished Church, had himself undergone a considerable stylistic 
change before he began to combat the style of the dissenters.” 





man that had made some new discovery.” <A Friendly Debate, pp. 34-35. 
Patrick was by no means responsible for first suggesting this aspect of Puri- 
tanism. It must have been widely noted, for five years earlier Butler had at- 
tributed to his hero a style characterized by “hard” words, Latin and Greek 
quotations, and figures of speech: 

For Rhetoric, he could not ope 

His mouth, but out there flew a trope. 
See Hudibras, Part 1, canto 1, ll. 51-119. 

14 “The nonconformists] have found out in lieu of Moral Vertue, a spiritual 
Divinity, that is made up of nothing else but certain Trains and Schemes of 
effeminate Follies and illiterate enthusiasms; and instead of sober Devotion, a 
more spiritual and intimate way of Communion with God, that in truth, con- 
sists in little else but meeting together in private to prate Phrases, make Faces, 
and rail at Carnal Reason (i.e. in their sense all sober and sincere use of our Un- 
derstanding in Spiritual Matters) whereby they have effectually turn’d all Re- 
ligion into unaccountable Fancies and Enthusiams, drest up with pompous and 
empty schemes of speech, and so embrace a few gaudy Metaphors and Alleg- 
ories, instead of the substance of true and real Righteousness. And herein lies 
the most material difference between the sober Christians of the Church of 
England and our modern Sectaries, That we express the precepts and Duties of 
the Gospel in plain and intelligible Terms, whilst they trifle them away by child- 
ish Metaphors and Allegories, . . . and (what is more) the different Subdivisions 
among the Sects themselves are not so much distinguish’d by any real diversity 
of Opinions, as by variety of Phrases and Forms of Speech, that are the peculiar 
Shibboleths of each Tribe.” Samuel Parker, A Discourse of Ecclesiastical Politie, 
1670, pp. 74 ff. 

6 Compare, for instance, the style of Mensa M ystica, 1660, with that of the 
book under discussion. The former treatise contains numerous figures of speech 
—comparisons, metaphors, exclamatory sentences—and in general is much 
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That rationalism played a part in this change is evidenced by 
Patrick’s basing his argument squarely on the way in which the 
emotions should be aroused.“ Since the nonconformists ap- 
pealed to them through the imagination and senses, they “‘seek 
to please the itching Ears and gratifie the longings of their fancies 
with new-found words, affected expressions, and odd Phrases,”’ 
and their audiences are affected only by pretty fancies, fine 
phrases, verbal cadences, rhetorical figures, empty words, pretty 
similitudes, and shreds of authors. Thus they teach many things 
about spiritual truths that are nothing but the creations of a 
heated imagination. The conformists, however, appealing to the 
emotions only through the reason, employ a plain, proper, and 
familiar style. Here appear again the stylistic values of science, 
changed in no jot or title from their earlier use, though now ap- 
plied to another type of prose composition. Here also appears 
the rationalistic spirit which, permeating the whole period, in- 
sists upon the primacy of reason, manifests a distrust of the 
imagination, and sees in language only an instrument for the ex- 
pression of intellectual concepts.!” 





warmer, more enthusiastic, more sensitive to beauty, and more imaginative 
than his later work. Here is a typical example: ‘Our hearts must flame with 
love, our minds must reek with holy thoughts, our mouths must breeth forth 
praises like clouds of incense, and our hands must be lifted up with nothing in 
them.” (P.47) This is as bad as anything he reprehends in the nonconformists. 

6 “T have been taught, that there are two ways to come at the Affections: 
One by the Senses and Imagination; and so we see people mightily affected with 
a Puppet-Play, with a Beggar’s tone, with a lamentable look, or anything of like 
nature. The other is by Reason and Judgment; when the evidence of any Truth 
convincing the Mind, engages the affections to its side, and makes them move 
according to its direction.” Friendly Debate, p. 15. 

17 See A Friendly Debate, pp. 15, 34-5, 37, 54, 85-6, 121-2, 142, 190-1, 197. 
Although rationalism undoubtedly played some part in Patrick’s stylistic at- 
titude, the fact that his early work, composed at a time when he must have been 
familiar with the rationalistic movement, by no means conformed to the stand- 
ards here expressed, whereas later volumes, composed after the scientific attack 
on rhetoric had made great headway, are written in a much simpler style, 
strongly suggests that his own views on style as well as his practice must also 
have been indebted to the stand taken by the Royal Society. Though Patrick 
did not become a member of the Society, he was whole-heartedly in favor of the 
new science, as is clearly shown in his A Brief Account of the new Sect of Latitude- 
Men. Together with some reflections upon the New Philosophy, 1662, in which he 
attacks Aristotelianism and the authority of the ancients, pitting against them 
the discoveries of the moderns, particularly those indebted to the telescope and 
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The serious light in which the use of figurative language in 
religious discourse, especially that of the Puritans, was viewed 
becomes apparent in Samuel Parker’s A Discourse of Ecclesiasti- 
cal Politie, 1670. That great champion of intolerance, later 
bishop of Oxford, advocates nothing less than an act of parlia- 
ment “to abridge Preachers the use of fulsome and lushious 
Metaphors” in the belief that such measures would prevent fac- 
tions and 
be an effectual Cure of all our present Distempers, . . . For were Men obliged 
to speak Sense as well as Truth, all the swelling Mysteries of Fanaticism would 
immediately sink into flat and empty Nonsense; and they would be ashamed of 
such jejune and ridiculous Stuff as their admired and most profound Notions 
would appear to be, when they want the varnish of fine Metaphors and glittering 
Allusions."8 


The Discourse was not Parker’s first attack upon rhetorical com- 
positions. Four years earlier, after he had been converted to the 
experimental philosophy and had joined the Royal Society, he 
had taken up cudgels in behalf of science’s stylistic cause, and 
had attacked the Cambridge Platonists in the same way in which 
the scientists were belaboring Aristotelians and rhetorical 
writers."° He is now merely bringing to bear upon the style of 
the nonconformists the same values and standards that he had 
employed in behalf of science, and so it is not strange to find 





microscope. He fully recognizes the importance of these two inventions, and he 
also shows due appreciation of Boyle’s experiments with the air pump, Gilbert’s 
work in terrestrial magnetism, Harvey’s discovery of the circulation of the blood, 
as well as of the work of Bacon, Galileo, and others. In emphasis upon obser- 
vation and experiment, opposition to peripateticism, support of the moderns 
against the ancients, regard for the most distinguished scientists of the century, 
he is one with the experimental philosophers. 

18 This proposal calls to mind the famous passage from Sprat’s History of 
the Royal Society, published three years earlier, in which the author, considering 
the prevailing type of eloquence as injurious as international dissentions and 
hypocrisy in religion, and looking upon its cure as almost impossible, advocates 
the banishing of eloquence out of all civil societies. While Sprat includes in his 
indictment “almost all arts and professions’’, he must have had sermons chiefly 
in mind. Needless to say, his attitude toward pulpit eloquence derives entirely 
from his scientific outlook, and furnishes another link between the stylistic pro- 
gram of science and that of the pulpit reformers. 

19 4 Free and Impartial Censure of the Platonick Philosophie, 1666, pp. 75 ff. 
Also see PMLA, xtv, 1001. Parker was at first very much impressed by the 
work of the Platonists, but “when I came to survey it more closely I soon found 
it was nothing else but words.”’ It was the new science that had opened his eyes. 
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him clamoring for plain, perspicuous, and intelligible terms. The 
parallel between the scientific and clerical revolts in general is 
exact: the nonconformists correspond to the rhetorical writers 
of the commonwealth, and the conformists to the experimental 
philosophers, while the stylistic ideal remains the same.”° 

The attack on the use of rhetoric in the pulpit received great 
impetus from the publication of a book which, because of its 
wit, humor, and sensational nature, achieved remarkable popu- 
larity and ran through many editions.2* The author, John 
Eachard, became master of Catherine Hall, Cambridge, in 1675, 
and four years later vice-chancellor of the university. No single 
work in the whole movement did so much toward bringing the 
problem of style before the public or provoked so many replies. 
Parts of the book are expressed in such a manner as to impugn 
their seriousness, but the sections dealing with style seem serious 
enough. Among the causes producing contempt for the clergy, 
such as poor education, slight remuneration, and unfit men, the 
author emphasizes a meretricious style, which, he claims, sprang 
from the neglect of the study of English. No one before him had 
ever argued so earnestly for the study of the mother tongue, or 
attributed such dire results to its neglect. To ignorance of the 


20 Cf. A Discourse of Ecclesiastical Politie, pp. 74 ff., and A Free and Im- 
partial Censure, pp. 75 ff. In the following year Parker takes to task another 
stylistic vice which science had damned, namely, “Learned Shreds of Latin and 
Scholarlike Sayings of ancient Poets and Philosophers.” And in a letter to the 
author, printed at the end of the same work, Patrick, who seems to have joined 
forces with Parker in a common cause, apologizes for some Greek quotations on 
the ground that “our Antagonist makes such a noise with them.” A Defence and 
Continuation of a Discourse of Ecclesiastical Politie, 1671, pp. 93-4, 735. The 
antagonist was John Owen, who will be considered later. In his Reproof to the 
Rehearsal Trans prosed, 1673, an attack on Marvel, Parker continued his stylistic 
campaign with such statements as “downright English is in some Cases as good 
a Flower as the fairest Trope in Aristotle’s Rhetorick” (p. 30). The treatise is 
more remarkable for its sarcastic notice of Milton’s Areopagitica, concerning the 
style of which Parker says, “Such fustian bumbast as this past for stately wit 
and sence in that Age of politeness and reformation.” (P. 191.) Browne, Taylor, 
and Milton received scant courtesy during this period. 

*1 The Grounds and Occasions of the Contempt of the Clergy and Religion 
enquir’d into; in a Letter to R. L. The treatise is dated at the end, Aug. 8, 1670. 
(All references are to Dr. Eachard’s Works, 11th ed., 1705.) Arber has reprinted 
it in his English Garner. Mr. Spingarn calls Eachard “the Jeremy Collier of the 
corrupt rhetoric of the pulpit.” Crit. Essays of the Seventeenth Cent., vol. I, 
p. xliv. 
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possibilities of the English language and to reliance upon the 
classics he imputes all stylistic abuses, and the latter are de- 
scribed in picturesque language. Though Eachard does not 
specifically designate the nonconformists as the object of his 
scorn, they evidently are; but he had ministers of the older 
generation in mind as well.” He introduces no new element into 
the charge that had been, and was being, preferred against the 
former, except the emphasis upon the study of English, but he 
continues the attack upon the pedantic use of classical quota- 
tions, vaunting eloquence, hard words, fantastical phrases, and 
rhetorical devices in general. He is especially severe with “fright 
ful metaphors’ and similitudes, to find which, he says, the 
nonconformists 


rake Heaven and Earth, down to the bottom of the Sea, then rumble over all 
the Arts and Sciences, ransack all Shops and Ware-houses, spare neither Camp 
nor City, but that they will have them. So fond are such deceived ones of these 
same gay Words, that they count all Discourse empty, dull, and cloudy, unless 
bespangled with these glitterings. Nay, so injudicious and impudent together 
will they sometimes be, that the Almighty himself is often in danger of being 
dishonoured by these indiscreet and horrid Metaphor-Mongers: And when they 
thus blaspheme the God of Heaven, by such unallowed expressions, to make 
amends, they’ll put you in an, as it were, forsooth, As I may say.* 


The spirit of scientific rationalism is apparent in Eachard’s 
attitude.“ His opposition to rhetoric finds suppo.. in the fact 
that the latter obscures the truth, makes no appeal to the rea- 
son, and weakens the judgment. He echoes the strictures of the 
scientists in protesting against webs of empty speculations and 
useless, unprofitable, frothy expressions, and he draws upon the 
terms familiar to the new science in demanding that which is 
practical, solid, and useful expressed in plain, direct, intelligible, 
and common language. He is also imbued with the scientific 
spirit, when he contends that a luxuriant style prevents “more 
profitable searching into the Nature and Causes of things them- 
selves.” But in nothing is the influence of the Royal Society 


22 See James Arderne, Directions Concerning the Matter and Stile of Sermons, 
1671, p. 1. 

23 P. 38. See also pp. 24, 27, 32, 38-9, 41; and Observations upon an Answer 
to an Enquiry, 1671, (Dr. Eachard’s Works, pp. 56, 76). 

* Eachard, though he gives us delightful caricatures of the Cartesian novice 
and amateur Baconian of his day, had great respect for the Royal Society, and 
was especially interested in the part which clergymen played in its affairs. See 
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more evident than in what he says about the proper words to be 
used in sermons. In this matter he only elaborates upon what 
Sprat had said about the virtuosi’s “preferring the language of 
Artizans, Countrymen, and Merchants, before that of Wits and 
Scholars.” Eachard complains that “if the Minister’s words be 
such as the Constable uses, his Matter Plain and Practical, such 
as come to the common Market, he may pass possibly for an 
Honest, Well-meaning Man, but by no means for any Scholar.” 
Some preachers, he continues, act “As if plain Words, useful and 
intelligible Instructions were not as good for an Esquire, . . . as 
for him that holds the Plough, or mends Hedges.’’™ Such hostil- 
ity to “hard” words finds its ultimate inspiration in those who 
were striving for a plain and clear medium of expression in the 
scientific world. 

The clearest evidence, however, for the participation of 
science in the formulation of a standard for sermons is contained 
in several treatises by Joseph Glanvill. In the year following 
Eachard’s Enguiry, when the attack on the use of rhetorical 
devices in religious compositions was at its height, Glanvill 





Some Observations upon an Answer to an Enquiry, (Dr. Eachard’s Works, pp. 
199 ff.). 

% See also p. 37. Cf. what Robert Boyle says about the empty phraseology 
of peripateticism in contrast to the new science: “But these uninstructive terms 
[substantial forms, real qualities, etc.] do neither oblige nor conduct a man to 
deeper searches into the structure of things, nor the manner of being produced 
and of operating one upon another.” Works, ed. T. I-irch, 1744, v, 43. 

% Pp. 33, 35. The stylistic attitude which science did much to make popular 
appears also in A Discourse Concerning the Knowledge of Jesus Christ, 1673, by 
William Sherlock, rector of St. George’s, Botolph Lane, London, and later dean 
of St. Paul’s, of whom South said that he wrote both for and against every sub- 
ject he touched upon. Sherlock manifests great grief at seeing so many “abused 
with Words and Phrases, which . . . signifie nothing,” and declaims against men 
who “argue from Fancies and Allegories, which . . . have nothing solid and sub- 
stantial in them.” Since figurative language is only the “‘cheat and imposture of 
an Enthusiastic fancy,’”’ he concludes that “‘at this rate it were easie to make any 
thing of any thing, to find out some pretty words and phrases, and illusions, 
types of Metaphors, to countenance all the feats of Enthusiasm, and the more 
godly Romances of Popish Legends.” In his eyes rhetoric is associated with the 
imagination, a deceptive faculty of the mind, which perverts the plainest sense, 
and makes men “‘dote upon words and phrases.”” See pp. 1, 55, 69-70, 81-2, 194, 
254. Also consult A Free and Impartial Inquiry into the Causes of that very great 
Esteem and Honour that the Non-conforming Preachers are generally in with their 
Followers. ... By a Lover of the Church of England, and Unfeigned Piety, 1673. 
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published his Philosophia Pia,” one of several attempts written 
during this period to reconcile science and religion. In this work 
he is very explicit about the influence of experimental science on 
sermons. It teaches men, he says, to state things clearly; to pay 
less regard to the niceties in religion, and more to practical and 
certain knowledge. ‘‘The Real Philosophy,” he continues, 
“ends many Disputes, by taking men off unnecessary Terms of 
Art, which very often are the chief occasions of the Contests: 
If things were stated in clear and plain words, many Controver- 
sies would be ended; and the Philosophy I am recommending 
inclines Men to define with those that are simplest and plainest; 


27 This was reprinted, at the command, Glanvill says, of a person of great 
fame and learning, and with only slight verbal changes, as the fourth essay, 
entitled “The Usefulness of Philosophy to Theology,” in Essays on Several Im- 
portant Subjects in Philosophy and Religion, 1676. In an earlier article I have dis- 
cussed Glanvill at length as affording the clearest example of the great revolution 
which the new science was working in style. (See PMLA, xiv, 989-998.) He 
had, in his earlier days, been an enthusiastic Cartesian, as The Vanity of Dog- 
matizing makes clear; but a few years later, attaching himself to the Royal So- 
ciety, he became an ardent disciple of Bacon and the most unreserved supporter 
of the experimental philosophy. It is to be noted that his style, when under the 
influence of Descartes, remained highly rhetorical, but when he came under the 
discipline of the scientists, it underwent a remarkable change toward simplicity 
and directness. Some scholars have discovered Descartes’ influence on the Eng- 
lish stylistic movement in the expression “mathematicall plainness,” which 
Sprat employs in describing the style demanded by the Royal Society. (See 
Miss Marjorie Nicolson’s interesting article, “The Early Stage of Cartesianism 
in England,” Stud. in Phil., xxv1, 374.) But perhaps it is not necessary to cross 
the channel to find a source for these words. There was no mean mathematical 
tradition in England, embracing as it did Napier, Oughtred, and Wallis, the 
last of whom was closely associated with the Royal Society. Even though Bacca 
himself was no mathematician, mathematics were soon included in the general 
program of the Baconian philosophers. The following extract from a letter 
written by Dr. John Twysden to Oughtred, at some date between 1648 and 
1652, shows that the stylistic quality under discussion could very well have been 
derived from England’s own mathematicians. Speaking of Oughtred’s Clavis 
Mathematica, Twysden says, “Neither truly did I find my expectation deceived; 
having with admiration often considered how it was possible (even in the hardest 
things of geometry) to deliver so much matter in so few words, yet with such 
demonstrative clearness and perspicuity: and hath often put me in mind of 
learned Mersennus his judgment (since dead) of it, that there was more matter 
comprehended in that little book than in Diophantes, and all the ancients.” 
Correspondence of Scientific Men of the Seventeenth Century, 1841, p. 66. For an 
important reference to Oughtred in this respect, see Vindiciae Academiarum, 
1654, pp. 20-1. 
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and therefore also it very much promotes the Interests both 
of Truth and Peace.’”** 

One cannot emphasize too much the relationship of the 
discussion of rhetoric to the peculiar conditions of the period 
which produced it. Sick of the religious controversies that had 
brought so much woe in their wake, men were beginning to dis- 
cover in language the cause of the evil. Glanvill’s sentiments had 
been foreshadowed by Sprat and anticipated by Parker in his 
proposal of a parliamentary act to abolish metaphors in order to 
end the distempers of the age.”® The interpretation of rhetoric 
as ‘‘a cheat and imposture of an enthusiastic fancy” and the 
concomitant belief that the clouds raised by obscuring figures 
of speech were chiefly responsible for the religious factions that 
had rent England removed the discussion of style from a purely 
aesthestic and intellectual realm, and proposed it almost literally 
as a matter of life and death.*° As strong as was the scientific 
hostility to luxuriant prose, when the spirit animating science had 
entered the religious world, the opposition grew much more in- 
tense. Yet after all, this spirit was only demanding for religious 
discourse what it had insisted upon for natural philosophy, a 
medium of expression that would represent real things just as 
they are, and thus remove controversies caused by mere fancies 
and the imaginative, empty, and obscuring verbosities with 
which they were expressed. It is not strange, then, to find Glan- 
vill introducing the same values and employing the same phrases 
in formulating an ideal for sermons as had been introduced into 
the discussion of the proper scientific style. 

Seven years later Glanvill is still harping upon the method 
of expressions proper to sermons. In a work written in defence of 


28 See Philosophia Pia, pp. 73, 90-1, 93-4; and Essays on Several Important 
Subjects, pp. 23, 25, 26. 

2° Also consult his Reproof to the Rehearsal Transprosed, 1673, pp. 56 ff. 
Just as Bacon and the experimental philosophers had discovered rhetoric to be 
one factor in the corruption of science, so the conformists attributed the cor- 
ruption of religion to rhetorical devices. 

30 In the dedication to his Essay toward a real Character and a Philosophical 
Language, 1668, a design fostered by the Royal Society, Wilkins had pointed 
out, as a virtue of the language he was trying to establish, that it would “con- 
tribute much to the clearing away of some of our Modern differences in Re- 
ligion, by unmasking many wild errors, that shelter themselves under the guise 
of affected phrases.”” See PMLA, xtv, 1002, note 48. 
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the “plain way”’ of preaching, he makes style a distinguishing 
mark between conformists and nonconformists in a manner rem- 
iniscent of Patrick’s earlier distinction. The metaphors, ob- 
scuge expressions, and odd schemes of speech of the dissenters, 
in his eyes, serve only to obscure their doctrines, ““Whereas our 
Ministers represent the doctrine and instructions in clearness of 
thought and simplicity of speech.’*' He differentiates at some 
length between men whose learning is concerned with languages 
and antiquities, or with school-divinity and the spinosities of 
controversy, and 

another sort of learned men, whose design hath been to study things, to furnish 
their minds with clear and right conceptions on human nature, the manners and 
actions of men, to turn their thoughts, after due preparation towards practical 
Theology, to make parochial charges, and to exercise themselves in frequent 
Preaching: and these are by their learning and knowledge inabled to speak with 
the most judgment, propriety, and plainness. For (as I intimated before) it re- 
quires parts and understanding to be plain. He must think distinctly and 
clearly that would teach so: and the true useful learning is the proper instru- 
ment to inable a man for that.* 


Glanvill’s words furnish an interesting, if not significant, parallel 
between the conforming clergy and the Baconian philosophers. 
One is opposed to futile controversy over theology, the other to 
disputatious peripateticism; both emphasize the study of things 
rather than words; one observes human nature and conduct, the 
other, physical nature; one stresses practical theology, the other, 
the usefulness of the experimental philosophy; and finally, the 
first approves “exercise in frequent preaching,” the second, the 
“doing” nature of the new science. 

We need not go far afield to discover a possible channel 
through which the scientific spirit could have reached the pulpit. 
One of the most remarkable features of early science in England 
was the number of clergymen who were interested in it. Eachard 
comments on the number who were members of the Royal 


1 4 Seasonable Defence of Preaching: And the Plain Way of it, 1678, p. 41. 

32 See pp. 45-6. In another passage he returns to the same theme: “A man 
doth not shew his wit or learning by rolling in metaphors, and scattering his 
sentences of Greek and Latin, by abounding in high expressions, and talking in 
clouds, but he is then learned, when his learning has clear’d his understanding, 
and furnisht it with full and distinct apprehension of things; when it enables him 
to make hard things plain; and conceptions that were confused, distinct and 
orderly; and he shews his learning by speaking good, strong, and plain sense.” 
P. 108. 
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Society, and whom he considered as capable scientists as any of 
the others.* Glanvill also, in order to show that the Society was 
not inimical to religion, points to the impressive array of eccle- 
siastics who were fellows, among them the archibishops of Can- 
terbury and York, and the bishops of Ely, London, Rochester, 
Salisbury, and Winchester. These men could very well have 
transmitted the stylistic views of the society to their own realm, 
and their influence would necessarily have been wide. In fact, 
Glanvill, who figures so largely in this and my previous article, 
expressly argues that the clerical members of the society were 
responsible for the attack on puritan rhetoric and for the formu- 
lation of a new standard for sermons. Furthermore, he attributes 
this activity of theirs directly to their training and interest in the 
experimental philosophy. In an essay entitled ‘Antifanatick 
Theologie and Free Philosophy,’ he borrows Bacon’s fiction of 
the New Atlantis, and has the Father of Solomon’s House, which 
he identifies with the Royal Society, describe the state of religion 
in Bensalem. The Father gives a most uncomplimentary picture 
of a religious sect, the Ataxites, who obviously represent the 
Puritans, and points out how the clerical members of Solomon’s 


33 Some Observations Upon an Answer to an Enquiry, pp. 119-122. (Dr. 
Eachard’s Works, 1705.) See also Sprat’s History of the Royal Society, p. 132. 

* Preface to Plus Ultra, 1668. See also Caroline F. Richardson’s English 
Preachers and Preaching, 1640-1670, Chap. rv. 

% The seventh essay in Essays on Several Important Subjects In Philosophy 
and Religion, 1676. The general purpose of this essay is to show that the applica- 
tion of the scientific spirit to religion was responsible for the reaction against 
Puritanism, and for the establishment of a rational religion. Glanvill himself 
was aware that his ideas might not meet with universal approval, although he 
advances them with utmost sincerity. “The seventh,” he says, “is entirely new. 
’Tis a description of such a Genius in Theology and Philosophy, as I confess I 
myself like; and I believe some others may. But I blame no man’s different 
sentiment, who allows the liberty of judging that himself takes. I have borrowed 
the countenance, and color of my Lord Bacons story; of which I have given the 
brief contents. The essay is a mixture of an Idea, and a disguised History.” 
Two other essays touch upon the same matter: the fourth, already discussed, 
and the fifth, “The Agreement of Reason and Religion.” Though Glanvill 
ignores the influence of a wider rationalism than that embodied in the scientific 
movement, and though he is obviously engaged in enthusiastic propaganda for 
the new science, there may be some suggestion of truth in his theory that the 
scientific divines reformed religion in the same way as the experimental philoso- 
phers reformed science. 
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House remedied the situation. The latter underwent a rather 
strange training for their profession. 


They were sensible that knowledge was still imperfect, and capable of further 
growth, and therefore they looked forward into the Moderns also, who about 
this time, had imployed themselves in discovering the Defects of the Ancients, 
in reviving some of their neglected Doctrines; and advancing them by new 
Thoughts and Conceptions: They read and consider’d all sorts of late Improve- 
ments in Anatomy, Mathematics, Natural History, and Mechanics, and acquainted 
themselves with the Experimental Philosophy of Solomon’s House and other 
promoters of it. And by this Universal way of proceeding, They furnish’d their 
Minds with great variety of Conceptions, and rendred themselves more capable 
of judging of the Truth or likelyhood of any propos’d Hypothesis. ... They had 
the felicity of clear and distinct thinking. 


By virtue of such a training they evolved a standard for sermons 
which was an exact replica of that demanded for scientific ex- 
position. This standard Glanvill describes both negatively and 
positively. “They affected,” he says, “‘no gayness of Metaphors, 
or prettiness of Similitudes: no tricks to be plaid with the words 
of their text,” but “whereas the Ataxites had made Religion a 
fantastick, and unintelligible thing. . . . Those Divines labour’d 
much to reduce it to its native plainness and simplicity. . . . Lay- 
ing down the genuine notions of Theology, and things relating 
to Faith or practice, with all possible perspicuity and plainness.”’ 
And toward the end of the essay he elaborates at greater length 
upon the subject. 


They did not involve their discourses in needless words of Art, or subtle dis- 
tinctions, but spoke in the plainest and most intelligible Terms: and dis- 
tinguish’d things in the most easie and familiar manner that the matter of 
discourse would bear. They took this as an establish’d Rule, That unwonted 
words were never to be us’d, either in Pulpits, or elsewhere, when common ones 
would as fitly represent their meaning: and they always chose such, as the 
custom of speaking had rendred familiar in the subjects on which they spoke, 
when those were proper and expressive.... They affected not to ostentate 
Learning, by high-flown expressions, or ends of Greek, and Latin: They did not 
stuff their Sermons with numerous needless Quotations . . . No, their Learning 

. . abundantly appeared to the intelligent, by the judgment and strength, the 
reason and clearness with which they spoke.” 


% See pp. 22, 26, 28, 31, 42, 44. If Glanvill’s words were absolutely trust- 
worthy, it would hardly be necessary to adduce any other evidence for science’s 
influence on pulpit eloquence; but unfortunately, he is so intent on putting as 
much as possible to the credit of the Royal Society, that he is capable of exag- 
gerating whatever evidence appears for his thesis, and of being blind to the 
existence of other forces making for the same result. Yet there must be some 
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Powerful though the influence of science was upon the new 
standard for religious discourse, it should by no means be em- 
phasized to the exclusion of other factors. Rationalism, which 
was strong in the scientific movement, and which owed a great 
deal to Descartes, was rapidly dominating the minds of men, and 
appears frequently in the passages which have been discussed. 
More and more emphasis is laid upon the necessity of appealing 
to the mind through reason and clear statement. Together with 
the doctrine of the primacy of reason went a corresponding dis- 
trust of the imagination, which justified itself in two ways. The 
scientists came to view that faculty of the mind as an agent of 
deception, distorting, obscuring, and falsifying truth conceived 
of in a rationalistic manner. Hobbes, whenever he touches upon 
the matter, evinces such a view, and it appears frequently in 
those associated with thr: new science.*” When morality and 
religion, however, were considered, the imagination underwent 
a moral interpretation, as well as retaining its deceptive quality. 
The influence of Stoicism, so pronounced during this period, is 
revealed in a tendency to condemn the imagination because it is 
associated with passions, which are natural enemies to the ethi- 


cal and rational soul of man. Sprat denounces rhetorical orna- 





truth in what he says, for he was not such a man as to make himself foolish wit 
fallacious and absurd arguments. 

Mention might here be made of Seth Ward, bishop of Salisbury, who had 
held the Savilian professorship of astronomy for the years 1649-61, and who had 
been an important member of the group of experimental scientists which fi 
number of years held weekly meetings at Oxford. In his Apology for ii 
teries, 1673, he says, “Concerning which things I shall not endeay 
} } 


<hetorical Harangue, but crave leave that I may be admitted t 


plain and humble Analytical and Didactical way of discourse.” 
reveal not only the same sentiments, but almost the same words, 
viously been expressed by scientists relative to their scientii 
PMLA, xiv, 980-1, 
= A somewhat extended discussion of the imagination is c 
vill’s Vanity of Dogmatising, chap. x1, the purpose of which is 
imagination deceives. The chapter begins: “Fourthly, we erre 
of Science, because we are so frequently mis! } 
Imaginations; whose irregular strength ; : 
abuse us. Now to make a full and clear discovery of our Phancies deceptions; 
5 


syreet } i . hw “ha : he oe Sa ~as)é_> 7? ~~ 
be requisite to look into the nature of that mystemous facuity. Ut. 


*twill 
Hobbes Leviathan, chap. m. The whole subject of the imagination in the seven- 
teenth century is now being investigated by Mr. Donald Bond of Chicago Uni- 


versity. 
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ments because they hold correspondence with the passions, the 
slaves of reason.** Casaubon refers to those who opposed elo- 
quence because they considered the emotions closely allied to 
madness and distraction.*® It is in Simon Patrick’s Friendly 
Debate, however, that this attitude is most fully developed. 
Finally, as a result of the various factors involved, science, ra- 
tionalism, Stoicism, there developed a definite stylistic taste 
that was repelled by the vanity and folly of rhetoric in all kinds 
of compositions, and in sermons was especially shocked at what 
appeared to be almost blasphemous gaudiness. The many and 
strong terms of condemnation, which frequently border upon 
vituperation, represent not only a rational judgment but also a 
natural revulsion. Rhetoric was no longer fashionable in polite 
quarters. 

Another aspect of the stylistic problem, but whether as a 
cause or an effect of the attack on rhetoric is not easily deter- 
mined, appears in a growing consciousness of the distinction be- 
tween poetry and prose.*® Prose, as a distinct type of literature, 
was emerging in much more definite outline; its own peculiar 
properties were beginning to receive attention. In the seven- 
teenth century these properties were noted chiefly in connection 
with style, though content is sometimes considered. In general, 
poetry was related more closely to the imagination and emo- 
tions, prose to the rational mind. South thinks the style of plays 
and romances entirely unsuitable to a preacher; and Parker is 
willing to consider the Cambridge Platonists poets but not 
philosophers.“ James Arderne advises clergymen not “‘to suffer 
your fancy to be tempted towards following of Poetick, or Ro- 
mantick writings, the latter being good for nothing, and the 
other best in its own measures.’ Especially does this concep- 
tion of the different provinces proper to prose and poetry appear 
in the defence of the figurative language used in the Bible, a 
defence imposed upon those who were inclined to cite the Scrip- 
tures as a model of a clear, plain style. Patrick defends David’s 

38 History of the Royal Society, p. 112. 

3 The Question, To whom it belonged Anciently to Preach, p. 29. 

© See Miss Marjorie Nicolson’s ““The Early Stage of Cartesianism in Eng- 
land,” Stud. in Phil., xxv1, 373. 

“1 Sermon preached April 30, 1668. 


@ 4 Free and Impartial Censure, p. 75. 
* Directions Concerning the Matter and Stile of Sermons, pp. 73-4. 
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use of rhetorical figures on the ground that “‘his Psalms are pieces 
of Divine Poetry, in which Passions are wont to be expressed 
much otherwise than they ought to do [be?] in plain and familiar 
speech”’;“ and William Sherlock explains ‘‘that there is a vast 
difference between Poetical Descriptions, such as the Book of 
Canticles is, and Practical Discourse for the Government of our 
Lives: the first requires more Garnish and Ornament, and justi- 
fies the most mysterious flights of Fancy; the second requires a 
plain and simple dress, which may convey the Notions with ease 
and perspicuity to the mind.’ 

On the other hand, prose itself was undergoing analysis 
and division according to its content and purpose, and the style 
proper to each species was beginning to be considered. So vig- 
orously and successfully had the scientists insisted upon an un- 
adulterated plainness that the reformers of pulpit eloquence were 
moved to impose this stylistic ideal on compositions of an alien 
nature. Although rationalism tended to bring both science and 
religion to the same level, a difference in purpose, subject-matter, 
and the audience addressed was sure to be recognized in some 
quarters. The purpose of scientific discourse is to demonstrate; 
of sermons, to persuade and move; the material of one is concrete 
objects and the laws governing them; of the other, spiritual 
truth; and finally science addressed itself to those on a higher 
rational plane than is apparent in the average congregation. It 
should also be noted that science was primarily concerned with 
written discourse, and sermons with oral composition, in which 
rhetoric has a more natural place.” In view of these differences 
it was almost inevitable that the need of a style for sermons dif- 
ferent from that proper to scientific experiments and observa- 
tions should make itself felt. 

I can very well allow that in Philosophy [the term is generally used at this 
time as equivalent to science], where the Quality and Nature of things do not 


transcend and over match words, the less Rhetorical ornaments, providing still 
that the phrase be pure and easie, the better. But in Divinity, where no ex- 


“ 4 Friendly Debate, pp. 85-6. 

“ A Defence and Continuation, p. 168. In the sections devoted to style in 
the third book of the Rhetoric, Aristotle insists upon the distinction between the 
style of poetry and that of oratory. 

The fact, however, that thousands of sermons were published during 
this period renders the simplification of their manner of expression a very im- 
portant element in the evolution of prose style in general. 
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pressions come fully up to the Mysteries of Faith, and where the things them- 
selves are not capable of being declared in Logical and Metaphysical Terms; 
Metaphors may not only be allowed, but are most accommodated to the assist- 
ing us in our conceptions of Gospel-mysteries.“” 


In somewhat the same strain Arderne says, in advocating the 
necessity of metaphors to make clear the obscure, “‘I know this is 
wholly rejected by some, who consider not, that the poverty of 
conceptions, or scarcity of words constrains, that in every sen- 
tence almost the adjectives and epithets are in strictness meta- 
phorical.’** In spite of the great impetus given to the idea of a 
plain style by the enthusiastic Baconians, there were those who, 
in a critical spirit, were weighing and testing its suitability to 
non-scientific forms of prose. 

The defence of figurative language, as was to be expected, 
devolved largely upon the shoulders of the nonconformists, who 
were compelled to find some shelter in the shower of abuse cast 
upon them.*® But they were sensitive enough to the spirit of the 
age to be very guarded in advocating the use of rhetorical de- 
vices, and to emphasize the importance of caution as much as 
they urged the usefulness and propriety of figures.*° Metaphors 
and similitudes are to be employed only when there is need of 
such, when they are derived from a just analogy and founded in 


47 Robert Ferguson, The Interest of Reason, pp. 279-80. See also pp. 342-3. 

48 Directions Concerning the Matter and Stile of Sermons, pp. 75-6. 

49 In speaking of the attacks made upon nonconformists because of their 
“lushious and fulsome metaphors,” Robert Ferguson says, “The due stating 
therefore the Nature and import of Metaphors, is become not only a seasonable, 
but a necessary piece of service.” Interest of Reason, 1675, p. 279. There is no 
doubt that there was some basis for the charges preferred against the style of the 
dissenters, as is evident from passages cited by their opponents from three of 
their number especially: Thomas Watson, William Bridge, and John Durant. 
The following quotation is more or less typical: “They say the Marygold opens 
and shuts with the Sun, when the Sun shines, it opens, when the Sun withdraws, 
it shuts, it opens and shuts according to the withdrawing and shining of the 
Sun: and so if your comforts be true, the more the righteousness of Christ opens 
before you, the more the Sun of righteousness shines upon you, the more you 
will be comforted,” etc. (William Bridge, The Freeness of the Grace and Love of 
God, 1671, p. 49.) Still, one cannot help feeling that the object of attack was 
really wider than the nonconformists, that it was rhetoric in general. 

50 Much that they say in this respect can be traced back as far as Aristotle. 
See the Rhetoric, Book 1, chaps. 2-4. Echoes of Aristotle are rather frequent 
during this period, but he furnished no argument for the plainness demanded by 
the scientists. 
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nature or the Scriptures, and when they are pertinent, not over- 
numerous, and used with prudence and reverence. When these 
conditions are met, rhetoric is justified by the practice of Christ 
and his apostles, by the recognized purpose of preaching, and by 
the grace, elegance, and efficacious communication of truth pe- 
culiar to it." It is interesting to note that the inheritors of the 
puritan tradition were the chief advocates of the imaginative 
elements in style. Certainly the most earnest defence of the 
beauty and pleasure found in rhetorical compositions occurs in 
what is probably the most ambitious attempt on the part of the 
nonconformists to rehabilitate rhetoric.” In fact, Robert Fergu- 
son justifies a figurative style by the critical theories of poetry 
current in his day, which in turn had been contaminated by 
rhetorical theory.™ “I take it for granted,” he says, “that as 
Reason gives a Discourse its strength and Nerves, so Rhetoric 
gives it its Colour,” an idea borrowed intact from Hobbes’ psy- 
chological analysis of poetry.* The dulce et utile underlines much 
that he says regarding the virtues of figurative language, and 
the decorum of expression is emphasized.* 


5! See John Owen’s preface to Henry Lukin’s An Introduction to the Holy 
Scripture, 1669; and D. T.’s Hieragonisticon: or Corah’s Doom, Being an Answer 
to Two Letters of Enquiry into the Grounds and Occasions of the Contempt of the 
Clergy and Religion, 1672, p. 148. Owen, the most prominent of the dissenters, 
is evidently answering Patrick’s Friendly Debate. D. T. handles Eachard very 
severely, calling him names and laughing at his advocacy of the study of Eng- 
lish. In another work, Truth and Innocence Vindicated, 1669 (1670), written in 
answer to the Ecclesiastical Politie, Owen turns the tables on Parker by accusing 
him of using swelling words, ambiguous terms, and rhetorical flourishes, and by 
insisting upon the importance of clearness and perspicuity in style. Owen, how- 
ever, defends the nonconformists’ use of rhetoric on the ground that their figures 
of speech are necessary to express “Gospel Mysteries” and are found in the 
Scriptures. (See pp. 19-20, 84.) 

52 The Interest of Reason in Religion. With the Import and Use of Scripture- 
Metaphors; ... With Reflections on several Late Writings, especially Mr. Sher- 
lock’s Discourse concerning the Knowledge of Jesus Christ, 1675. 

53 For a study of the earlier contamination of poetical theory by rhetoric, 
see D. L. Clark’s Rhetoric and Poetry in the Renaissance, 1922. 

5 “Tudgment begets the strength and structure, and Fancy begets the orna- 
ments of a Poem.” J. E. Spingarn, Critical Essays of the Seventeenth Century, 
vol. 1, p. 59. In substituting “rhetoric” for “fancy,” and “colours” for “‘orna- 
ments,” Ferguson throws into high relief the essentially rhetorical nature of 
Hobbes’ poetic theory. Likewise, when he applies the other theories, which also 
belong to the rhetorical tradition, to sermons, he is only restoring to its proper 
realm that which had been foisted upon poetry. 
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The first argument against rhetorical preaching which Fer- 
guson felt compelled to answer was that based upon the style of 
the Bible, which had been proposed as a model of plainness. 
In his reply he does not entirely escape obscurity and inconsis- 
tency, as was inevitable in any attempt to characterize as a 
whole the style of such different kinds of composition as are 
found in the Scriptures. He emphatically states that there is 
hardly a single figure of speech that is not to be found in the 
Bible,5’ but he also discovers in it brevity, perspicuity, simpli- 
city, and even plainness. This apparent contradiction he would 
explain by distinguishing between the true eloquence of the 
Bible and that false kind which consists of a flourish of painted 
words or a smooth structure of periods, and which, influencing 
the affections only, does not leave as lasting an impression as 
that produced by reason. This latter eloquence he attributes to 





55 “The strongest Arguments when delivered dryly, as they do not so de- 
light and please, so neither do they so enlighten and instruct, as when clothed 
in a bright and flourishing Character. The same things nakedly and bluntly 
represented, do not make so great an impression, as when embellished with 
handsome Language. Nor is there anything more persuasive as well as delight- 
ful, than to find good words accompanying excellent Sense. And the better any 
subject is, the more worthy it ought to be accounted of a rich and polished, 
though not of a gaudy Dress. And indeed elegant expressions are impertinently 
bestowed, when matter and sense are not considerable. Nor is there a greater 
evidence of Folly in a Speaker or Writer, than to effect a loftiness of expression 
on a mean and petty subject. Words being manifestative of conceptions and 
things, ought to be proportionate to the Themes whereof we treat, and the ideas 
we have of them. When there is not something substantial and weighty under- 
neath, a dazling stile serves only to amuse the Reader, and palliate the weakness 
of the Discourse.” Pp. 256 ff. 

86 This fact probably accounts for two contradictory criticisms of the Bible 
mentioned by Ferguson: ‘‘For as upon the one hand the Scripture is blam’d as 
Dull, flat and unaffecting by men of a wanton and profane wit, because of its 
not being adorned with the Flowers of Rhetorick; so upon the other hand, there 
are some who find fault with it as dark and obscure, because of the many 
Rhetorical Tropes and Figures which it is replenished with.” Though the King 
James’ version of the Bible has profoundly influenced English literature, there is 
little or no evidence that it played a part in the stylistic revolt under discussion. 
Robert Boyle even holds that the Bible has suffered in being translated. (See 
Works, ed. Birch, m, 120.) Discussions of the style of the Bible during this period 
are really numerous enough to justify a separate article. 

57 Cf. John Prideaux, Sacred Eloquence, 1659, mentioned earlier in this 
article. 
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the ancient sophists and demagogues, and he inveighs just as 
sternly as the conformists against empty schemes of speech, 
grandiloquency, bewitching smoothness, flourishes of wit, and 
flowers of language. In short, he objects to that type of oratory 
that emphasizes beauty of style irrespective of thought.** The 
majestic eloquence of Scriptures, on the other hand, is always ap- 
propriate to the thought expressed. 


There are no empty frigid phraseologies in the Bible, but where the expres- 
sions are most splendid, and lofty, there are notions and things enough to fill 
them out. God did not design to endite the Scripture in a pompous tumid stile, 
to amuse our fancies, or meerly strike to our Imaginations with the greater 
force, but to instruct us in a calm and sedate way; and therefore under the most 
stately dress of word, there always lyes a richer quarry of things and truths.®® 


In chapter 11, entitled “Of the Import and Use of Scripture- 
Metaphors,” he embarks upon a long and much needed discus- 
sion of metaphors, both as found in the Bible and as proper to 
sermons.*® The purpose of the former, he points out, is not “to 
impregnate our minds with gawdy Phantasms, but to adjust the 
Mysteries of Religion to the weakness of our Capacities.’’** They 
are drawn from the whole field of nature, as well as from the 
manners and possessions of man, so that to understand them 
clearly one must be acquainted with natural philosophy and the 
customs of oriental nations. Without such knowledge, a “‘lux- 
urious Fancy will be apt to frame very wild and absurd Notions 
out of Metaphors.’ As regards the figures that may lawfully 


58 “The Stile of the most reputed Oratours is for the most part too pompous 
& flatulent for the subject they treat of; neither the Images which they form in 
their minds, nor the Arrangement of them in Words are adapted and propor- 
tioned to things . . . and their discourses are like a load of flesh in the body of 
man, that serves to embarass it with an unprofitable weight. But to imagine 
so of God, or to ascribe . . . great swelling words of vanity to him. . . or to 
think that in the enditing the Bible, he did . . . only feed us with gaudy phan- 
tasms, poetical Schemes, & luxuriant phrases, is to impeach more than one of 
his perfections.” P. 163. 

59 The Interest of Reason, p. 160. 

6° Ferguson admits that some of the nonconformists of the preceding age 
may have been guilty of the charges brought against them, but he would excuse 
them on the ground of the poor taste of their day. He thinks that in his own 
age trifling with words and phrases and puerile affectation of cadences were no 
longer relished. See pp. 295-6. 

1 P, 342. 

8 See pp. 345-7. 
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be used in sermons, he lays down the following rules: they must 
be modest, clean, easy, and common; they must “carry a due 
Proportion, Analogy, and Similitude to the things they are 
brought to illustrate”; and they must never be employed except 
when the preacher is thoroughly familiar with the value and use 
of the terms in their original sense. Of all the rules for the em- 
ployment of metaphors laid down by the rhetoricians, he con- 
siders of most importance those which forbid too numerous 
figures and which insist upon the intelligibility of metaphors to 
the audience addressed. Figures from classical mythology he 
would ban entirely. The nonconformists would not, like the 
scientists, sweep away all metaphors, but they imposed strict 
laws upon the use of them. 

As has been noted ona previous page, Ferguson acknowledges 
that a plain style, while not suitable to sermons, is proper to 
scientific exposition, and in other passages he draws at great 
length a distinction between preaching and compositions de- 
voted to reasoning, argument, and demonstration. In the latter, 
he claims, rhetoric has no place, since it is always accompanied 
by neglect of logic, and since argument weighs more heavily 
than fine language. Not only do verbal ornaments fail to con- 
vince; they even cast suspicion on the cause for which they are 
employed. “‘Metaphorick flourishes,’’ he says, “‘may. . . be use- 
ful to illustrate and brighten truth, but the naked and plain 
mode of disputing conduceth only to the conviction and demon- 
stration of it.’”** Sermons, on the other hand, may avail them- 
selves of all the rhetorical devices which are legitimately em- 
ployed in other compositions.® 

But the nonconformists were not alone in advocating a cau- 
tious use of rhetoric in the pulpit. Several years before Fer- 
guson’s volume appeared, James Arderne had published a trea- 
tise, inspired by Eachard’s Enquiry of the previous year, which 

8 See pp. 256, 345-7, 367 ff. 

“« P, 357. 

6 “But as to the usage of Metaphors in Popular Sermons, and practical 
Discourses, the Case is otherwise. Whatsoever is pleadable in their behalf upon 
any occasion, serves to justify the usurpation of them in Discourses ad Populum 
and Didactical Writings. The Inducements and Motive of their allowance in 
Rhetorical Tracts, Orations, or whatever else doth best admit these Ornaments 


of Eloquence, do all of them evince their agreeableness to the Oratory of the 
Pulpit.” P. 358. 
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proposed to establish the proper style for sermons.® Advocating 
a diction not far removed from the ideal of science, he condems 
archaisms, compounds,’ and neologisms. “In short,” he says, 
“‘chuse words, as well as you can, wholly English, and such as 
are the images of your meaning, and which serve to humour the 
aim of the sentence whereof they are a part: and of words thus 
qualified, take those which most readily offer themselves.” But 
he fully recognizes the beauty and grace which figurative lan- 
guage may lend to a discourse, as well as the need of figures to 
express abstract conceptions, Yet, though he considers that a 
bare, plain style is likely to become flat and mean, he warns 
against permitting a grave and majestic one to become inflated 
and bombastic. Furthermore, he lays down some of the rules 
regarding the use of figures which Ferguson was later to draw 
up; namely, that they should be proper, intelligible, and not too 
numerous.** Those who upheld figurative language against the 
stylistic ideal of science ransacked all the principles of rhetoric 
for precautions in the use of metaphors and similitudes, a fact 
which bears testimony not only to other influences of the day, 
but also to the deep impression which the experimental philo- 
sophy had made upon stylistic views. 

Finally, we discover a defence of rhetoric in quarters where 
we would least expect it, in Joseph Glanvill’s An Essay Concern- 
ing Preaching, 1678. The first part of the treatise reveals the 
same scientific values that have hitherto characterized his ideas 
regarding style: hostility to “hard” words; distrust of the imag- 
ination; condemnation of rhetoric, especially metaphors; and 


% Directions Concerning the Matter and Stile of Sermons, Written to W. S. a 
young Deacon, by J. A., 1671. Arderne was at this time curate of St. Botolph, 
Aldersgate, but some years later became dean of Chester. 

*? The mention of this verbal type is probably due to Aristotle’s having 
accorded it some notice. See the Rhetoric, 1m, iii, 1. 

$8 See pp. 22 ff., 43-4, 49-50, 68-70, 73-6. 

69 Sherlock, who, however, in his own day enjoyed no reputation for con- 
sistency, after he had been taken to task by Ferguson for his advocacy of a plain 
style, thought it necessary to modify his position in the following manner: “TI 
was not so silly as to oppose a sober use of Metaphors, no not in matters of Re- 
ligion, as Mr. Ferguson would fain insinuate; . . . my quarrel with them is, that 
they confound and darken the most plain and material notions in Religion by 
metaphorical Descriptions.” A Defence and Continuation of a Discourse, 1675, 
pp. 162-3. In this last statement, Sherlock assumes the exact attitude main- 
tained by the scientists. 
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insistence upon what is plain, solid, and usefyl. Toward the end 
of the essay, however, he begins to weaken in his stand. At first, 
he apologizes for departing from his ideal of plainness, which is 
still dear to his heart, on the ground that the mob cannot appre- 
ciate it. Only the wisest, he informs us, are moved by the appeal 
which plainness makes to the mind; the common people have not 
capacity for much knowledge, for “their affections are raised by 
figures and earnestness and passionate representations . . . so 
that however little you may think these, they must be heeded, 
and suited to the capacity, and genius of your hearers.” He 
makes another quarter turn, when he says that, though “‘full- 
ness of sense and compactness of writing are real excellencies,”’ 
the spoken word is hard to follow, and thus amplifications, a 
certain “laxness of style,’’ and the representation of “‘the same 
thing in different colors and lights’’ are necessary to sermons. At 
last, facing fully about, he engages in an unabashed defence of 
rhetorical preaching, which is a flat contradiction to the stylistic 
views held by him ever since he became a member of the Royal 
Society. 
I do not by this reprehend all Wit whatever in Preaching, nor any thing that 
is truly such: For true Wit is a perfection in our faculties, chiefly in the under- 
standing and imagination; Wit in the understanding is a sagacity to find out the 
nature, relations, and consequences of things: Wit in the imagination, is a 
quickness in the phancy to give things proper Images; now the more of these in 
Sermons, the more judgment and spirit, and life: and without Wit of these 
kinds, Preaching is dull and unedifying. The Preacher should indeavour to 
speak sharp and quick thoughts, and to set them out in lively colours; This is 
proper, grave, and manly wit, but the other, that which consists in inversions of 
sentences, and playing with words, and the like, is vile and contemptible 
fooling.7° 
He issues a caution, however, against going out of the way in 
order to introduce rhetorical ornaments. These sentiments 
represent a distinctly alien element in Glanvill’s conception of 
style, and indicate the introduction of some specific influence at 
this point in his career. The source of this influence is, I think, 
to be sought in France.” 

7 An Essay Concerning Preaching, p. 71. See also pp. 55, 63. 

7 It is evident that the upholders of the proper use of rhetoric in sermons 
were greatly influenced, both in what they condemned and in what they com- 
mended, by the Anti-Ciceronian mévement. We might almost go so far as to 


say that in the dispute between the conformists and the nonconformists we have 
a clash between Anti-Ciceronianism and the stylistic program of science. See 
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The reformation of pulpit eloquence began earlier in France 
than in England and continued until late in the century.” The 
earliest attack on rhetorical preaching seems to have been Sir- 
mond’s Le Prédicateur, 1638, which I have not had the oppor- 
tunity of examining. In 1652 Balzac, whose style, however, was 
by no means considered a model, published his Socrate Crestien 
in which he frowned upon the use of rhetoric in religious obser- 
vances and condemned rhetorical paraphrases of the Scriptures.* 
Furthermore, Port-Royal had developed a style proper to Chris- 
tian humility, which Jacquinet describes as “‘mortifiée et péni- 
tente,’’ and which was free from ornamentation.“ But the most 
important channel through which French influence in this mat- 
ter reached England was Rapin’s Réflexions sur I’ Usage de l’ Elo- 
quence de ce Temps, 1672, which was translated the same year 
into English.* In it we find almost all the ideas that appear in 
the nonconformists and in that part of Glanvill’s essay which has 
just been discussed. Though some of these ideas were too gen- 
eral to be ascribed to Rapin alone, the accumulated similarities 
between French and English treatises are significant. Rapin dis- 
tinguishes between the true eloquence of the Bible and the false 
rhetoric of the sophists, with its far-fetched figures and out-of- 
the-way ornaments. He cautions preachers against too numer- 
ous figures and demands that metaphors be proportioned to 
ideas. Pointing out the large number of figures found in the 
Bible, he upholds rhetorical language for the ornament, grace, 
and force which it imparts to a discourse. For this reason, and 
because rhetoric is needed to move the common man, he opposes 
a bare and unadorned style. It is a “‘natural’’ eloquence that he 
approves, an eloquence in which thought is emphasized and 





, Professor Croll’s articles on Anti-Ciceronianism in Studies in Philology, vol. 
xvi; Schelling Anniversary Papers, 1928; and PMLA, vol. xxxIx. 

7 For a treatment of the French movement see Sainte-Beuve’s Port Royal, 
and P. Jacquinet’s Des Prédicateurs du XVII* Siécle avant Bossuet, 2nd. ed., 
1885. 

7 Discourse 6, 7. Another attack on pulpit eloquence, which I have not 
seen, is Gueret’s Entretiens sur V Eloquence de la Chaire et du Barreau, 1666. A 
number of years later, in 1687, Bouhours attacked the conceits used in sermons. 
La Maniére de Bien Penser dans les Ouvrages D’ Esprit, 1687, pp. 55 ff. 

™ Des Prédicateurs, p. 354. 

% Rapin’s popularity in England in the sixteen seventies was considerable, 
owing in some degree to Rymer’s translation of his treatise on poetry, 1674. 
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those ornaments only are admitted which are appropriate to 
thought. While it is impossible to state definitely that Ferguson 
and Glanvill were influenced by Rapin, the evidence points that 
way.”6 

In general, the French, with whom the scientific move- 
ment was not so strong as with the English, left much more room 
for rhetoric in the simplification of prose. For the most part, 
their problem was to replace false eloquence with true, sophistic 
with rhetoric. The English, on the other hand, were imbued 
with a scientific spirit which impelled them to cast into the dis- 
card all rhetorical devices and ornaments and to adopt plainness 
for their ideal. The scientists were so intent on the actual 
nature of things that they resented any form of expression that 
did not match exactly the thing described. To them the truths 
of nature possessed a vivid reality which was in constant danger 
of being dimmed when expressed in language. Language was 
almost considered a necessary evil of communication. Words 
sank to the low estate of ‘‘marks,’’ mere tags to be attached to 
things. The world has never witnessed such a thorough-going 
materialism, such a passion for the substantial (in its literal 
sense) and the matter-of-fact as characterized the mid-seven- 
teenth century. The reformers of the pulpit brought the same 
spirit to religion, and strove to introduce the same exactitude in 
the use of words expressing moral and religious truths. Finally, 
the English were by nature more practical, more materialistic, 


© The Whole Critical Works of Rapin, translated by Basil Kennet, third ed., 
1731, vol. 11, pp. 1-106, passim. Mr. Spingarn refers to Voltaire’s assertion, that 
Bourdaloue was responsible for the transformation of English preaching, with 
the remark that Burnet (Suppl. to Burnet’s Hist. of my own Time, ed. H. C. Fox- 
croft, pp. 96, 467) bears Voltaire out. But to me Burnet’s words seem to point 
in the opposite direction. In 1664 Burnet went to France to study the manner 
of preaching followed there, and though he was displeased with that of the 
Jesuits, he liked the manner of the secular clergy. “I took a good tincture of 
their way—indeed more than Scotland could well bear and much more than 
England could endure; but I have worn off some gestures that looked too like 
acting, and yet the way of preaching in which I still hold is . . . very like the 
way of the secular clergy of the Port Royal.” If these words mean anything, 
they indicate that Burnet’s French method of preaching was distinctly at odds 
with the ideal of simplicity which was being established in England. Further- 
more, Tillotson’s sermons had already illustrated the new style of preaching by 
the time Burnet went to France. See Critical Essays of the Seventeenth Century, 
ed. Spingarn, vol. 1, p. xli. 
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more utilitarian in their philosophy, and less given to the refine 
ments of civilization than the French. The difference between 
the two people is reflected in the difference between Bacon and 
Descartes, experimental science and mechanistic philosophy, 
the Royal Society and the French Academy.” 

Needless to say, the scientific ideal of expression, with its 
bareness and lack of color, was hardly appropriate to artistic 
uses. In Defoe’s works it did achieve great results, but in the 
prose of Temple, Addison, and Steele other stylistic elements 
are quite apparent. Yet science, in its aggressive attacks on the 
old luxuriant prose, had cleared the ground, and had, indeed, 
laid a foundation of clearness and directness upon which could 
be erected a more artistic structure. At the end of the century 
John Hughes proposed, as the four fundamental elements of an 
ideal style, propriety, perspicuity, elegance, and cadence,’® to 
the first two of which the scientific movement had made a 
definite contribution. But though in belles lettres the plain style 
of the scientists underwent much improvement, in the pulpit it 
seems to have held its own for a considerable time, and may have 
been in part responsible for the desiccation of religion which 


7 That the English were well aware of this difference is revealed in numer- 
ous passages, but nowhere more clearly than in Sprat’s History of the Royal So- 
ciety. Though ostensibly apologizing for his lack of eloquence in comparison 
with the elegant style of Pelisson’s history of the French Academy, Sprat 
h4rdly conceals a sturdy pride in his manner of expression. “I have only this to 
allege in my excuse; that as they undertook the advancement of the elegance of 
Speech, so it became their History, to have some resemblance to their enter- 
prize: Whereas the intention of ours, being not the Artifice of Words, but a bare 
knowledge of things; my fault may be esteem’d the less, that I have written of 
Philosophers, without any ornament of Eloquence. ... I hope now, it will not 
be thought a vain digression, if I step aside, to recommend the forming of such 
an Assembly as the French Academy to the Gentlemen of our Nation. I know 
indeed, that the English Genius is not so airy, and discursive as that of some of 
our neighbors, but that we generally love to have Reason set out in plain, un- 
deceiving expressions; as much, as they to have it deliver’d with colour and 
beauty. And besides this, I understand well enough, that they have one great 
assistance to the growth of Oratory, which to us is wanting; that is, that their 
Nobility live commonly close together in their Cities, and ours for the most part 
scattered in their Country Houses. ... They prefer the Pleasures of the Town; 
we, those of the Field: whereas it is from the frequent conversations in Cities, 
that the Humour, and Wit, and Variety, and Elegance of Language, are chiefly 
to be fetch’d.” Pp. 40-41. 

18 Critical Essays of the Eighteenth Century, ed. W. H. Durham, p. 80. 
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disgraced the neo-classical period. In 1672 Dryden speaks as if 
the old method of preaching were still existent,”* but some ten 
years later, according to Evelyn, it was no longer fashionable 
since the pulpit “is grown into a far more profitable way, of 
plaine and practical discourses, of which sort this Nation, or any 
other, never had greater plenty, or more profitable.’’** Eleven 
years later, Wotton, who was upholding the superiority of the 
moderns over the ancients, felt constrained to yield the point 
in eloquence because even in the pulpit “very few meet with 
Applause, who do not confine themselves to speak with the 
severity of a Philosopher.’ And finally, Swift in A Letter to a 
Young Clergyman advances a standard for sermons which is 
exactly the same that we have been tracing. This treatise, with 
its many echoes of Eachard, would hardly have been out of 
place, had it appeared in 1670 instead of 1721. 


RICHARD F. JONES 
Washington University 


79 Ker, Essays of John Dryden, 1, 173-4. 

80 Diary, July 15, 1683. Evelyn is speaking about a sermon in the old style, 
which, he significantly says, was preached by “a stranger, an old man” [my 
italics]. The same year Patrick, perhaps taking to himself some of the glory 
thereof, asserts that “never did men more endeavour orderly discourse, and aim 
at plain, unaffected speech, than they do now in the Church of England: where 
good sense, in the most easy and familiar words, is now looked upon as the 
principal commendation of sermons.” (Works, ed. A Taylor, v1, 410.) In the 
following year another remarks to the same effect that the “florid strain of 
preaching is almost quite worn out, and is become now as ridiculous as it was 
once admired” (G. Burnet’s preface to his translation of More’s Utopia. See 
also his Discourse of the Pastoral Care, 1692, pp. 108-9, 111-13.) 

81 Reflections upon Ancient and Modern Learning, third ed., 1705, p. 35. 
Wotton explains the inferiority of modern eloquence on the ground of “the 
Humour of the Age,” which makes men suspect a trick in everything said in 
courts or in Parliament to move the passions, “And therefore when Men have 
spoken to the Point, in as few Words as the Matter will bear, it is expected 
they should hold their Tongues.” Cf. what Locke says about rhetoric being the 
art of deceiving. Essay of Human Understanding, Book m1, Chap. x. 

82 A contrary idea of the style suitable for religious compositions is found in 
Hughes’ essay. Though he thinks that science “requires a grave didactick Style, 
agreeable to the Plainness and Simplicity of Truth and Reason” and that history 
should also wear a plain dress, he claims that “Morality and Divinity are capable 
of all the Ornaments of Wit and Fancy.” See p. 85. The nonconformists had, 
or course, made the same distinction years before. 
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“Rosalind and Helen,” Mrs. Shelley tells us, “was begun at 
Marlow, and thrown aside—till I found it; and, at my request, 
it was completed. . . . during the summer of 1818, while we were 
at the baths of Lucca.’* But although the poem we have was 
finished in Italy, there are reasons for thinking that Shelley 
originally planned a less extensive piece which was completed 
before his final departure from England. On February 18, 1818, 
Mrs. Shelley wrote in her journal, “copy Shelley’s Eclogue,—’” 
the sub-title of Rosalind and Helen is “A Modern Eclogue.”’ This 
copy was presumably made for Messrs. Ollier, the publishers, 
who, according to the agreement entered into before the poet 
left London (March 11), were to have the piece printed and the 
proofs sent to Peacock.’ As it is hard to see any object in print- 
ing an incomplete poem, especially if the author was not to read 
the proofs, it is fair to assume that the eclogue given to the 
Olliers was regarded as finished. 

Just when it was commenced is uncertain, except that it was 
“begun at Marlow” whither the Shelleys moved the last week of 
February, 1817. We may gain further light on the date from The 
Revolt of Islam, which was likewise written at Marlow and which 
bears considerable similarity to the second of the two stories that 
make up Rosalind and Helen. Helen’s lover, Lionel, is, like 
Laon,—there is a faint similarity even in the names,—a young 
radical who is thrown into prison where he suffers severely. 
After his release he, like Laon, enjoys a brief, ecstatic, un- 
legalized union with the maid he has previously loved, and, as in 
Laon’s case, his death is caused by the cruelty of tyrants who 
are urged on by priests. Furthermore, both poems deal with the 
discouragement which befell lovers of liberty upon the failure 
of the French Revolution. In view of these similarities, it ap- 
pears to be generally believed that Rosalind and Helen was begun 
after a considerable part of The Revolt of Islam was written. I 
know of no grounds for this opinion, and a priori it would seem 
more probable that the eclogue came first. For why should 


1 Mrs. Shelley’s note to Rosalind and Helen. 

2 Dowden’s Life of Shelley, 1886, ii. 183. 

* So says Dowden (ibid. 220), probably on the basis of the last sentence of 
Shelley’s letter to Peacock dated “April, 1818.” In his letter of August 16, 1818, 
Shelley certainly asked Peacock to read the proof of the completed poem. 
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Shelley, after telling at considerable length and with no little 
fire and enthusiasm a story of youth and love and revolutionary 
activity, turn to a shorter, more discursive, feebler variation of 
the same theme? But if he had begun the story of Lionel and 
Helen first it is easy to understand his becoming dissatisfied with 
it‘ and throwing it aside in order to tell a similar story but to tell 
it more effectively with a different setting and meter. 

It is, then, not unlikely that the greater part of Helen’s 
story was written in March, 1817, but that it was “thrown 
aside’ by the middle of April when The Revolt of Islam was 
begun. Some time during the next six months Mrs. Shelley 
“found it” and, pleased by its tender, idealized picture of her 
life with her husband,’ urged its completion. But it was not 
finished by September 26; for on that date the poet’s wife, writ- 
ing to him concerning the doctor’s orders that he should avoid 
the excitement of composition, remarked, “My pretty eclogue 
will suffer from it.’ Yet as Shelley disobeyed the doctor’s orders 
so far as to compose the Address to the People on the Death of the 
Princess Charlotte, there is nothing improbable in his completing 
Helen’s story—a less exhausting task to one of his temperament 
—before February 18, 1818, when his wife copied it. 

Meanwhile events were taking place that were to give the 
poem its final form. Isabel Booth, one of Mrs. Sheiley’s closest 
friends, had drawn away from her when she went to live with 
Shelley; but in September, 1817, at the suggestion of Mrs. 


‘It is clear from the “Advertisement” to the poem that he did not have a 
high opinion of it. 

5 Like Shelley, “Though of great wealth and lineage high” and though in his 
“visionary youth . . . he loved all things” (614-28), Lionel loved particularly to 
assault tyranny and to ridicule religion. Bitterly disillusioned in his marriage, he 
had separated from his wife and had come to live near Helen who gave herself 
to him, cared for him tenderly as his strength failed, and bore him a child. If it 
is remembered that Shelley thought himself a dying man when he wrote the 
poem, it will be seen that Lionel’s character and life are closely modelled on his 
own—even to “all that others seek He casts away” (666-7), and “sudden sleep 
would seize him oft” (828). Mr. Peck (Shelley, ii. 79, 82) who, by making Lionel 
Helen’s brother has managed to add a third case of incest to the two the poem 
actually suggests, interprets lines 764-79 (which describe Lionel’s disillusion 
after his marriage) as referring to Shelley’s feeling tov .rd Mary. But obviously 
Harriet, the wife, is meant, for Lionel has not yet met Helen, the Mary of the 
poem. With her he is completely happy. 

6 Dowden, ii. 129. 
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Booth’s father, who had met and been delighted with the poet, 
Isabel had begun again an affectionate correspondence and 
would probably have accompanied the Shelleys to Italy if her 
elderly, imperious husband had not insisted that all intercourse 
between the families cease. In consequence, she did not com- 
municate in any way with her former playfellow when both 
were in London in March, 1818.7 Since before the renewal of 
the correspondence “‘Mary for three whole years had been la- 
menting the loss of her friend” and had been “‘made miserable 
and indignant’’® by the matter, it is easy to see that she would 
be deeply hurt by this new rebuff. And Shelley, who felt keenly 
the isolation in which he and his wife were placed,® must have 
taken Mrs. Booth’s conduct to heart, not alone on his account 
and Mary’s, but because the estrangement arose from an antip- 
athy to some of his most cherished beliefs. According to Dow- 
den,!° “‘rumours . . . reached Mary that Isabel was not a happy 
wife’’—“‘How could any one be happy with such a husband!” 
Shelley may well have exclaimed. Doubtless he and his wife 
often spoke of the affair in the weeks immediately ensuing, and 
it would not be strange if he conceived the plan of enlarging the 
eclogue to which his injured wife was partial so as to make it a 
justification of her conduct in contrast to that of Mrs. Booth. 
The part already written illustrated the beauty of a union like 
the Shelleys’s with love but without marriage; to this might be 
opposed a picture of the pitiful lot of a woman married, as Mrs. 
Booth seemed to be, to a tyrant whom she did not love. If it 
was somewhat after this fashion that the poem grew, Rosalind’s 
story must have been written in Italy. 

As regards the first 218 and the last 79 lines, which give the 
setting and describe the meeting of Rosalind and Helen, there 
can be no question. For we know that the poem was finished in 
Italy, where Shelley had never been before; hence the descrip- 
tions of the “Paradise of Exiles’ and the touches of homesick 

7 Mrs. Shelley’s Journal for March 2, Dowden, ii. 184. 

8 Shelley’s letter to William Baxter, 30 December, 1817. 

® On February 21, 1816, Shelley wrote Godwin that he planned to “resort 
to... most distant and solitary regions” because of “the perpetual experience 


of neglect or enmity from almost every one but those who are supported by my 
resources” and in order to hide himself and Mary from “that contempt which 


we so unjustly endure.” 
10 ij, 131. 
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longing for England" are much more likely to have been written 
at Lucca than by the Thames. Then, too, if the relations be- 
tween Rosalind and Helen were suggested by those between 
Mrs. Booth and Mrs. Shelley, the opening and closing lines, as 
well as those that link the two stories together, could not have 
been composed before December 29, 1817 and probably not 
before March 2, 1818 (nine days before the departure from 
England), when the break between the two friends was seen to 
be final.” The similarities in these parts of the poem, though 
not numerous, are unmistakable in view of the rest of the story. 
Rosalind, who “‘knew What to the evil world is due,” had refused 
to link herself “with the infamy Of one so lost as Helen,” though 
she had loved her no less (49-55); but now she had come to 
realize that the world’s lying forms are worth much less than her 
friend (565-9). Helen, even in her happiness with Lionel, had 
been “pierced ...sore With grief’ by Rosalind’s treatment, 
“a wound... [her] spirit bore Indignantly” (596-9); yet she 
was anxious to close the breach between them. She recalled the 
memory of ‘four common home” and of 


our land, whose wilds and floods, 
Barren and dark although they be, 
Were dearer than these chestnut woods: 
Those heathy paths, that inland stream, 


11 Lines 5-6, 18-29, 61-7, 1255-63. Compare his letters to Peacock of April 
20 and July 25, 1818; in the latter, written about the time he was completing the 
poem, he says, ““My thoughts for ever cling to Windsor Forest, and the copses of 
Marlow.” 

One phrase in the introductory lines is worth commenting on since it may 
mislead others as it did me. The spot where Rosalind tells Helen her story was 
supposed to be haunted by ghosts. “A fearful tale,” Shelley comments, but 
“The truth was worse” (155), for here a brother and a sister had lived incestu- 
ously until the multitude tore their child to pieces, stabbed the mother, and a 
priest burned the father. It is clear from the passage that follows that the 
‘worse truth’ was not incest, which Shelley had recently treated in Laon and 
Cythna as one of the “crimes of convention,” but the action of the multitude 
and the priest. For Helen is attracted to the spot by her sympathy for the 
sufferings of the dead lovers (167-95) and seems indifferent to their sin. 

12 On December 29, Baxter suggested to Shelley that the intimacy between 
the two families cease. In March, 1818, Mrs. Shelley wrote in her journal, 
“On Monday, 2nd., Shelley calls on Mr. Baxter. Isabel Booth is arrived but 
neither comes nor sends” (Dowden, ii. 175, 184). 

13 Shelley wrote to Baxter, 30 December, 1817, that Mary had been made 
“miserable and indignant” by Mrs. Booth’s conduct. 
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And the blue mountains, shapes which seem 
Like wrecks of childhood’s sunny dream (33, 21-6) 


—probably a reference to Mrs. Shelley’s early and prolonged 
visits to the Baxters in Scotland. 

If the purpose I have suggested was in Shelley’s mind when 
he enlarged his eclogue at the Bagni di Lucca, the poem has more 
unity than is at first apparent. It becomes a study of the mar- 
riage question and contrasts a loveless marriage of convenience 
with an unlegalized union between two lovers. The latter, it 
should be observed, is not held up as the ideal, for Lionel would 
have made Helen his wife if it had been possible and both pay 
dearly for their irregular union. What Shelley wished to em- 
phasize in this, as in all other human relations, was love. It was 
the lack of love that made Rosalind wretched with her husband; 
it was the love they bore one another that sanctified the union 
of Lionel and Helen. Hence it was that Mrs. Shelley, who cer- 
tainly understood thoroughly the meaning of this poem, devoted 
most of her note upon it to the place love occupied in her hus- 
band’s thought. ‘‘He spoke of it as the law of life, which inas- 
much as we rebel against we err and injure ourselves and 
others.... In his eyes it was the essence of our being, and all 
woe and pain arose from the war made against it by selfishness, 
or insensibility.”’ 

RayMonD D. HAVENS 
The Johns Hopkins University 





















ENGLISH INFLUENCES IN FREDRIKA BREMER 
I 


Much has been written about Fredrika Bremer since her 
death in 1865. A Swedish critic, Anders Flodman, as early as 1872 
expressed a skepticism as to whether anything new could be said 
on the subject of Miss Bremer. That he did not take his own 
skepticism too seriously, however, is evidenced by the fact that 
he immediately proceeds to develop a fairly sizeable essay on the 
earliest of Swedish novelists; and from this early date to the 
present time articles and more extended treatments of Fredrika 
Bremer have been coming out with periodic regularity, the climax 
of which was the completed publication within the last fifteen 
years of the Adlersparre-Leijonhufvud life and the correspond- 
ence edited by Johanson-Kleman.? Unfortunately, however, 
from the standpoint of her literary reputation most of the things 
that have been written about Miss Bremer have stressed either 
the sociological or psychological aspects of her career and per- 
son. And this is natural. Whatever a present generation may 
think about the comparative naivete of her idea world, Fredrika 
Bremer will always occupy a large place in the history of the 
kvinnoemancipation movement in Sweden, and as to the matter 
of psychological analyses it is perhaps sufficiently explanatory 
merely to call attention to the modern drift toward psychologi- 
cal studies. Besides, Miss Bremer’s psychology is one that natu- 
rally invites analysis. Meantime, however, too little attention 
has been given to the problem of Fredrika Bremer as a literary 
artist. No comprehensive study of her art has been made, and 
there have been very few special aspects of her art that have 
been subject to close investigation.’ In this study I hope to 

1 Kritiska Studier (Stockholm, 1872), p. 39. 

2 Fredrika Bremer: Biografisk studie (Stockholm, 1896-1915), tva delar; 
Brev (Stockholm, 1915-20), fyra delar. 

8 The studies bearing upon the subject in hand that I have been able to dis- 
cover are the following: Gunnar Biller, “Byron i den svenska litteraturen fore 
Strandberg” in Samlaren, 33: e Arg. 1912, pp. 163-4; S. Ek, Fredrika Bremer 
(Stockholm, 1912), 33 pp. and “Fredrika Bremer” 1 and 1 in Svenska Dagbladet, 
landsortsupplaga, 12 and 18 January 1912; Anders Flodman, Kritiska Studier 
(Stockholm, 1872), pp. 39-73; Hellen Lindgren, Skalder och Tankare (Stock- 
holm, 1900), pp. 13-50; Johan Mortensen, Fredrika Bremer (Stockholm, 1902), 
49 pp.; C. R. Nyblom, “Minne af Fredrika Bremer” in Svenska A kademiens 
Handlingar ifran dr 1886, 16: de delen, 1901-2 (Stockholm, 1902), pp. 83-299; 
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contribute something definite to an analysis of her art, and 
especially to that aspect of such an analysis which seeks to 
trace specifically her literary relationships, her possible indebted- 
ness to predecessors, and the degree of her originality. Where 
did Fredrika Bremer get her novel? To what extent is she in- 
debted to the earlier tradition of story telling, especially foreign? 
To what extent is she independent and original? A carefully 
considered answer to such questions is necessary in our final 
judgment of Sweden’s first great story teller. 

I shall concentrate my attention here on the question of 
Miss Bremer’s indebtedness to the English novel and other 
aspects of the wider English literary tradition, though incident- 
ally my analysis will suggest other specific problems that can be 
worked out in subsequent studies. The date 1848 can be arbi- 
trarily chosen as the year beyond which we need not go in 
studying the art of Miss Bremer’s novels, for that is the year of 
Syskonlif, the last of her important novels previous to the public- 
ation of Hertha (1856), her much-discussed problem novel, which 
is so distinctly a piece of propaganda that it loses all semblance 
of artistic effort. 

The general impression one gets from Swedish scholarship 
anent the discussion at hand is that Fredrika Bremer has been 
rather profoundly influenced by her literary predecessors, parti- 
cularly English. A tradition has grown up subtly though de- 
finitely discounting her essential originality. ‘‘De litterara 
foérutsaittningar,” writes Otto Sylwan, ‘‘fér dessa berattelser 
[Familjen H*** and Presidentens déttrar are being discussed] 
dro icke narmare undersékta, men antagligen dro de att sdka i 
den engelska familjeromanen. At det anglosaxiska hillet var 
Fredrika Bremer alltid starkt inriktad.’* The judgment is 
typical, and inasense true. Nevertheless it suggests, I am afraid, 
untrue implications. It is clear that Fredrika Bremer could 
not escape the tradition of the English novel, the English liter- 
ary tradition in general. The English novel was in the air, now 





Lydia Wahlstrém, Svenskar fran Forra Seklet (Stockholm, 1916), m, 55-174. The 
standard histories of Swedish literature, of course, also touch upon the subject. 
The above list, though not claiming to be exhaustive, includes, I think, most of 
the important studies. 

4 In Svenska litteraturens historia, red. Otto Sylwan (Stockholm, 1923), Del. 
m, 459. 
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no longer merely an English phenomenon: it was Continental. 
And we have plenty of evidence that Miss Bremer was a voraci- 
ous novel reader as a young lady. But to say this is not sufficient 
evidence to build up the assumption that two specific novels, 
her earliest in this case, find their prototypes in the English 
domestic novel. Moreover, the generalization that follows so 
immediately upon the steps of the “antagligen”—“At det anglo- 
saxiska hallet var Fredrika Bremer alltid starkt inriktad’”—that 
it seems almost to be a conclusion therefrom, surely insinuates 
too much. Closer definition is necessary here. It is true that 
Fredrika Bremer was profoundly affected by the Anglo-Saxon 
world, but this world, I think it can be proved, influenced her 
social reform enthusiasms rather than her art. In such late 
novels of hers as Hemmet (1839) and especially Syskonlif (1848) 
we find her social interests beginning distinctly to color her 
subject matter, though her art as such still remains substanti- 
ally the same. As a technician in the novel she is, I think, essen- 
tially original; some English influences can be traced, it is true, 
but if any significant amount of definite indebtedness can be 
demonstrated, I feel that it is from the side of the German ro- 
mantics, specifically Tieck and Jean Paul Richter. 

Certainly the original impression one feels upon getting into 
Fredrika Bremer’s novels is that of freshness. Sentimental they 
are, and naive quite beyond the sympathies of the modern 
reader. Yet the impression remains with the careful reader who 
knows something about the previous fortunes of the novel on 
the Continent and in England that here is something fresh, spon- 
taneous, and in that sense at least new. Originality, strictly 
speaking, could not in 1830 be attained in the novel, but here is 
at any rate comparative originality. A careful reading of all her 
novels and shorter sketches confirms the first impression. This 
should lead the critical reader to skepticism regarding the tradi- 
tional attributions of indebtedness to predecessors. What do we 
know about Miss Bremer’s reading? And on the basis of this 
knowledge plus a close examination of her novels how far can we 
go in attributing foreign influences on her art? 

Fortunately for the student of literary indebtednesses there 
is no lack of first hand evidence with regard to her reading. 
Besides her letters, which are very complete from 1828 on to the 
year of her death, we have two other sources, her autobiographi- 
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cal notes® and certain very interesting MSS. What in general 
the letters and the autobiographical sketch reveal as to Miss 
Bremer’s reading is a matter of common knowledge to Swedish 
scholars, though a careful analysis of their bearing on the prob- 
lem of influences has never been made. The content of the MSS, 
on the other hand, does not seem to be so well known even in 
Sweden. These MSS, as I shall show later, have a distinct con- 
tribution to make in a final determination of Miss Bremer’s 
literary indebtedness. 

Though the essential facts regarding the life of our author 
and her reading have been the subject of countless earlier sum- 
maries, it is perhaps desirable here, especially inasmuch as 
American scholars probably have little acquaintance with the 
matter, to preface my analysis at this point with a sketch of 
Miss Bremer’s life. The emphasis in this summary will be on 
her reading contacts, and in this connection I shall seek the 
answer to two questions: (1) What influences, broadly speaking, 
did her reading have upon her intellectual, as distinguished from 
her artistic, development? (2) How did her reading affect her 
art? The latter question is the primary one in this paper, but the 
two questions have vital interrelationships that throw consider- 
able light upon each other. 

Fredrika Bremer was subjected to the typical education of a 
young lady of the upper middle class of her day. It was carried 
on within the family circle by a French governess, and its chief 
aim was to make out of the Bremer girls agreeable social crea- 
tures, demure, well poised, reasonably artistic in interests, and 
above all potentially marriageable. Language studies seemed to 
be the chief intellectual discipline in the attainment of such an 
ideal, with a smattering of history and rather more than the then 
usual amount of geography. The more practical social assets, a 
knowledge of music and dancing, were not omitted, of course, 
and finally they seem to have received carefully supervised 
training in the most practical of all interests for a lady, hushdll- 
sekonomi. In the matter of language studies, it is not surprising 


5 Sjalvbiografiska anteckningar och brev jamte en teckning af hennes lefnad och 
personlighet utgifna af Ch. Bremer (Stockholm, 1912), 252 pp. 

® Kungliga Biblioteket in Stockholm has three collections of MSS in its 
archives. They are listed: Ep.B. 12; Ur.Ep.B. 12; and V 1.56 col. These are 
generally referred to as Ehnmarkska samlingen. 
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for one who knows the period to find that Swedish was practic- 
ally ignored and French became all important.’ The girls had 
thoroughly mastered this language at a very early age. A con- 
siderable part of the time of the Continental journey of the 
Bremer family (1821-22) was spent in Paris, which provided an 
opportunity for polishing off their French studies. English and 
German were also studied at a very early age, though it is clear 
that neither of these languages was as thoroughly mastered in 
these early years as was French.* German she seems to have 
handled very well; at least in the early thirties she read very 
widely in German authors, as we shall see later; but all the evi- 
dence available seems to indicate that she did not feel at all at 
home in English until at least the late thirties. The French 


7 Miss Bremer’s biographers, after mentioning the comparative lack of at- 
tention given to Swedish, write: ‘“Franskan var daremot i systrarnas undervisn- 
ing a och o.” Adlersparre och Leijohhufvud, Fredrika Bremer, 1, 16. 

8 “Emellan 9 och 12 Ars Alder larde Fredrika och jag engelska och tyska 
spriken,” writes Charlotte in her Foreword to the Sjalvbiografiska Anteckningar 
(Stockholm, 1912), p. 25. 

® The question of the extent and intimacy of Miss Bremer’s acquaintance 
with English is an important one in determining the possible English indebted- 
ness in her art, yet it has never been broached, so far as I know, in Fredrika 
Bremer scholarship. It is obvious, in the first place, that Charlotte’s phrasing 
in the above quoted passage is ambiguous. Cf. ibid. What does she mean by 
“larde...engelska...?” That the word “larde” is not to be taken in its 
strongest meaning is perfectly clear, I think, in the light of other evidence re- 
garding Fredrika’s acquaintance with English. That the girls had not mastered 
English by the time of the Continental journey (1821-22) is revealed by the 
fact that they understood little of a conversation carried on by two Englishmen 
that they overheard in Bern. “De [the Englishmen] tjuttrade mellan sig im- 
merfort pa engelska,” writes Fredrika, “och vi kunde ej fullt forsta diraf.” Bern 
d. 9 oktober 1821 in Brev, 1, 66. This evidence is not conclusive, of course, for 
it might have been possible that they could read English fluently enough and 
yet not be able to understand it when spoken by English travelers in the public 
room of a hotel. A couple of other bits of evidence are more conclusive. When 
the Bremer girls were young their father, a great admirer of England and rather 
an enthusiast for English history and literature, used to gather the family 
around him on the long winter evenings at Arsta and read aloud to them from 
English authors. Charlotte admits, in this connection, that even though the 
father read aloud “fértraffligt” yet they did not fully understand it. Cf. Sjalv- 
biografiska Anteckningar, p. 37. Then it is a fact worth noting that Fredrika’s 
first note to Miss Lewin, her English friend, written as late as March 1831, was 
composed in French. A month later she opens a letter to Miss Lewin in English, 
but after the first sentence she shifts to Swedish. Cf. Brev, 1, 131, 137, 154. A 
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language studies led the young ladies naturally into the French 
novel. Fredrika had not reached her fourteenth birthday before 
she began reading Les petits émigrés by Mme de Genlis. At first 
the girls were permitted to use only one hour a day at such 
reading, but more liberty was allowed from time to time, and 
soon they had buried themselves in the sorriest excesses of the 
romantic novel of the latter eighteenth century, in English and 
German novelists as well as the French. Late in life Miss Bremer 
reminisces about these days thus: 

Romaner had jag under mitt levnadslopp last eller rattare slukat—jag vill 
ej precis siga hur manga hundra dussin—och gritit och skrattat 6ver dem och 
alskat, svarmat, levat, och détt i dem, gjort en sjalavandring genom deras 
prinsessor och tiggarflickor, deras Sofior, Julior, Rosor, Amandor, Eliser, Aliser, 
till dess jag hdll pa att alideles tappa bort mig sjalv och i forskrickelsen svor ett 
dédligt hat till de tjusande men bedragliga lockelserna, skickade alla romaner 
till—Blakulla, gav romankarleken avsked fr evigt, besl6t att vara mig sjalv 
och odla vanskap och potatis.’® 

Though we do not have complete evidence as to either the 
titles or the authors of these “hundra dussin”’ novels with which 
she sought to satisfy the young romantic gourmand, the evidence 
available is quite sufficient for our purposes. Besides Mme de 
Genlis, already mentioned, the list includes Frances Burney, 
whom the girls read next after Mme de Genlis at a very young 
age, Mme de Stael (Corinne), ‘‘Rousseaus harliga Heloisa,’’ De 
la Motte Fouqué (Zauberring), Richardson (Clarissa Harlowe 





fourth letter is composed entirely in Swedish, and from this time on the corre- 
spondence continues in Miss Bremer’s native tongue. 

Another matter. I do not think it has been suggested before, but my im- 
pression is that Miss Bremer may have first met the English novel in Swedish 
and French translations. Frances Burney, the first English novelist read by the 
Bremer girls, had been translated into Swedish as early as 1797. Cf. Cecelia, af 
Miss Burney Svers. af Sven Lundmark (Stockholm, 1797), 5 vols. Also Camilla, 
eller Malning af Ungdomen af Fru D’Arblay, Fodd Burney, Forfatiare till Evelina 
och Cecelia med ett féretal af. D. Johan Reinh. Forster, overs. af S. M. (Stock- 
holm: Tryckt hos Carl Deleen och J. G. Forsgren, 1801), 3 vols. Richardson was 
also to be had in Swedish translation at this time. That Miss Bremer had read 
Scott in a French translation is perfectly clear from a letter dated “18 februari 
1829” to her sister Charlotte. In discussing letters of proposal she writes: “Jag 
medger, likval, att jag med en af Walter Scotts personager, hellre skulle vilja 
kunna siga: Mon mari, épargnez notre enemi—an: Genereux ennemi, épar- 
gnez mon mari—hvilket sednare *:s hustru nog far lara sig utantill.”” Brev, 1, 89. 

10 Quoted by Lydia Wahlstrém in Svenskar frin Forra Seklet (Stockholm, 
1916), m, 74. 
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and Sir Charles Grandison), and Scott. Later, in the thirties, 
were added several German romantics, notably Tieck and Jean 
Paul Richter, and two representative English novelists, Fielding 
and Bulwer-Lytton." The abandon with which Fredrika threw 
herself into her early novel reading was the inevitable conse- 
quence of her own essentially romantic temperament seeking re- 
lief from the severely formal discipline always maintained in the 
education of the Bremer children. Alone the children were, in 
these early years, in the severest meaning of the term. Their 
education was strictly private. Socially their contacts were defi- 
nitely limited. In the neighborhood of Arsta, the country home 
where the children grew up, there were few families on the social 
plane of the Bremers, and even with those at hand the Bremer 
family heads seldom chose to mix. Besides, the parents were 
quite unable to enter into the unfolding lives of their children. 
A retired business man was their father, melancholy of temper- 
ament and strong of will. Their mother, a society lady, beautiful 
but superficial, with a coldly correct mien that bespoke exactly 
her nature, was even less endowed by nature and education to 
bring up her children. It was an atmosphere in which Fredrika, 
especially, of the children, could not fit. She lived in constant 
fear of being unable to please the parental desire, and in her late 
teens found unfortunate recompense in the puerile adventures of 
romantic heroes and heroines. 

Meantime, however, the girls had grown up and were passing 
into womanhood. Romantic in temperament as Fredrika was 
she now began to realize that her life needed some more sub- 
stantial direction than the alternate vicarious sufferings and 
ecstasies provided by the romance world of her earlier years. 
Marriage as an outlet for her emotional life she had seldom con- 
sidered: she had always been reminded of her lack of grace and 
beauty. Something her energetic little soul and body must do. 
After considerable groping in the dark, for it was not easy in 


1! The list is brought together from scattered references in the letfers and 
the direct evidence as to early reading contained in Charlotte’s prefatory note 
to the autobiography. Cf. Brev, 1, 89, 92, 136, 150-1, 274, 292, 298 ff., 304-5, 
308-9, 424, 493, m, 154, 206, 263, 267, 518, m1, 41 and Sjalubiografiska A nteckn- 
ingar, pp. 31-2. Secondary sources that are helpful are: Adlersparre-Leijonh- 
ufvud, Fredrika Bremer, 1, 21-3; Hilma Borelius, “Fredrika Bremer” in Ord 
och Bild (1913), 22: arg., 180-1; S. Ek, Fredrika Bremer, p. 10; and Lydia 
Wahlstrém, Svenskar fran Forra Seklet, u, 74-7. 
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those days for a young lady of quality to choose an independent 
path in life, she conceived of the idea of becoming a nurse. Re- 
ligious ardor added the necessary romantic halo to this other- 
wise highly practical calling. She actually carried out the idea 
for a time in a small unofficial fashion among the poor folk on her 
father’s lands, and was even entertaining visions of a more sub- 
stantial nature in the same field. It was at this time that she 
wrote, in order to get money to carry on her charitable enter- 
prises, the first of the since famous Teckningar ur hvardagslivet 
(1828). In 1830 the second of the series came out, and Fredrika 
found herself launching into the career of a novelist. 

This was the great turning point of Miss Bremer’s iife. Her 
activities as a self-appointed nurse to a rural neighborhood had 
no small element of emotional fanaticism at its base, and as 
carried out it was certainly amateurish and dilettante in nature. 
It was merely an immediate way to satisfy, or half satisfy, an 
undefined longing. Such did not hold her long. The social promi- 
nence that her first literary work had suddenly forced upon her 
brought many new personal contacts of consequence. Frans 
Mikael Franzén, an old friend of the family, and C. G. von 
Brinkman, among the literary people of the capital, instantly 
became her open admirers; but of the many new-made contacts 
by far the most important from the standpoint of her future 
career was her meeting with Miss Frances Lewin, a young lady 
from England, a sister-in-law of the historian George Grote, and 
herself a young lady of unusual intellectual interests. Through 
Grote Miss Lewin had come to know and admire the English 
empiricist Locke and the early English utilitarians, James Mill 
and Jeremy Bentham. She now sought eagerly to win the young 
Swedish literary sensation of the day over to the utilitarian point 
of view. She found in Fredrika a willing listener, and soon an 
enthusiastic convert. Ina letter to Miss Lewin dated 24 Novem- 
ber 1831, Miss Bremer sketches for her English friend her chao- 
tic, unplanned early education, her subsequent desire to serve 
humanity as a nurse, and then goes on to tell of Miss Lewin’s 
contribution to her development. 


Ni var den férsta minniska som med 6fvertygelsens kraft sagt mig: >>Ju 
mera kunskaper, ju mera medel till att gra godt och till egen sallhet!> Ni 
forde Locke Bentham i mina hander och med Utilitetsprincipen uppgick ett nytt 
ljus inom mig . . . ifran nedslagenhet, misstréstan, . . . till mod hopp gladje,.. . 
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och de sednare kara gasterne ha allt sedan drojt qvar i min sjal. Nastan samma 
dgonblick gjorde jag sisom férfattarinna en mig ovantad lycka, Svenska Acad- 
emien férirade mig sin Guldmedaille, jag fick af upplysta och aktningsvarda 
personer berém och uppmuntringar .. . och beslét .. . att allvarligt egna mig 
till forfattarekallelsen, . . . att bilda mig genom de medel Ni anbefallt mig, till 
en upplyst meniska; och begagna min latthet att skrifva till att géra mitt 
strafvande efter sanning och klarhet fruktbarande f6r mina likar. Utilitets- 
principen lat mig inse att jag pA detta vis skulle kunna gora mig vida nyttigare 
an som Soeur de Charité.” 
English rationalism, however, important as it was in Fredrika’s 
development, did not count her among its disciples long; her 
essentially religious nature soon revolted at the failure of this 
rationalism to include a personal God in its system, at its skep- 
ticism in religious matters generally. It was elsewhere that she 
was to find a philosophy of life that would more adequately meet 
the demands of her particular intellectual and emotional bias." 
Consciously she had rejected utilitarianism at this point, it is 
clear, but paradoxically enough English utilitarian doctrine, de- 
nied in its theoretical aspects, is to become later in its practical 
social reform implications the dominating influence of her life. 
One lesson it had left with her that she was not to forget: that 
efforts in the direction of social reform must be given intelligent 
articulate direction, in a word must be “defined,” if they are to 
benefit society in a constructive way. Emotionalism alone would 
not suffice. 

Meantime she turns to literature. Specific efforts in the field 
of social reform, the great passion of her later life, had to wait. 


2 Brev, 1, 155. Another letter to a friend dated 5 December of the same 
year reveals that Fredrika is not writing thus enthusiastically alone to Miss 
Lewin. “‘Forleden vinter,” she writes to this other friend, “gjorde jag bekant- 
skap af ett ungt engelskt fruntimmer med en stark och rent och rikt utbildad 
sjal, som kraftigt bestridde min Theori om lifvets ofullkomlighet om omdjlighet 
att komma till renare sanning och klarhet. Hon gjorde mig uppmarksam pa 
mina egna krafter sisom meniska, hon visade mig hvilken vag jag borde ga fér 


att utveckla dem, hon gav mig bécker hvilka lato for min sjal ovantade nya ljus 
uppga, hon . . . ack valsignad vare hon! hon férberedde min intelectuella upp- 


standelse,och Guds barm[her]tighet tillat att morkret i min sjal>>wardt ljus!>>” 
Ibid., p. 159. Cf. also the letter in French to Miss Lewin, Jbid., 147 ff. 

13 A dozen years later, on the occasion of the publication of her Morgon- 
vakter, at once an attack on Strauss’s famous Das Leben Jesu and a statement of 
her own religious beliefs at the time, she writes Franzén a long letter, chiefly 
autobiographical, in which she clearly indicates her reasons for finally rejecting 
utilitarianism. Cf. Brev, 1, 209-13. 
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It was in the summer of 1831 that Miss Bremer, weary of the 
flattering social atmosphere of the capital, decided to withdraw 
indefinitely to some quiet place where she might study inten- 
sively and undisturbed in preparation for a more substantial 
authorship than her previous short sketches had yielded. She 
spent a few weeks of this summer at Strémstad, a bathing resort 
on the west coast of Sweden, and in August she travelled south 
to visit with her sister, Fru Quiding, in Christianstad. Here it 
was that she met the man, P. J. Boklin, who was to exercise a 
unique influence on her intellectual and religious development. 
It will not be our object here to trace in detail the various steps 
in this development. Such is not necessary, were it possible. 
Rather shall we indicate the broad, general lines along which her 
mental life grew, and, most important from the standpoint of our 
study, attempt to reveal what significance can be attached to her 
general reading at this time in connection with the problem of 
influences. 

She had left English utilitarianism, we noted, because its cold 
rationalism had not met the demands of her essentially religious 
person. Fortunately, for her peace of mind, there was another 
body of philosophers developing their systems at the time who 
were the arch enemies of English eighteenth and early nine- 
teenth century rationalism in nearly all its forms. They were 
the Germans. Emanuel Kant, the profoundest mind among 
them and the one who gave the impetus to the whole movement, 
had grappled with the skeptical reductio ad absurdum to which 
David Hume had finally brought the psychology of Locke. 
Kant’s work became the signal in German philosophic circles, as 
Rousseau’s theories had been elsewhere, for the arrival of a large 
number of lesser lights, differing from one another often in mat- 
ters of detail, but essentially one in spirit, all tracing their spirit- 
ual fatherhood back to Kant. They were called interchangeably 
idealists and romanticists, the latter because of their close practi- 
cal alliance with the literary tendencies of the day. It was to 
these fresh fields that Boklin led Fredrika Bremer in the early 
months of 1832. Béklin, a deeply religious nature, had already 
in his university days at Lund been attracted to the German 
romantics, especially Schelling, and now he enthusiastically took 
up the task of leading his eager pupil into the seductive ram- 
blings of Schelling’s brilliant but unsystematic and incomplete 
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Natur philosophie. Nearly all the important German romantics 
were touched upon before they were through. 

From the outset of the Fredrika Bremer-Boklin contact it is 
clear that the chief subject matter interest of their studies was to 
be that of religion.“ Philosophy in the wider sense was delved 
into, indeed, but as« reads the correspondence it is perfectly 
clear that religious studies were always at the center of Miss 
Bremer’s interest at this time. It was the defence of Christianity, 
both implicit and explicit, in the doctrines of the German roman- 
tics such as Schelling that drew the disciple of Boklin inevitably 
toward the German thinkers. As their point of view appealed to 
her, so did their method. Temperamentally unfitted for the 
sterner intellectual disciplines, she was strongly attracted by the 
less severe philosophical methods characteristic of the mystic 
poetizing in the religious interpretation of such thinkers as 
Schelling.” From German philosophy she was led into the Ger- 
man theology of the period. She read with avidity such religious 
thinkers as L. J. Ruckert, Boklin’s ‘‘favorit-filosof,” Franz 
Baader, Rust, and others. Belles-lettres also claimed her atten- 
tion at this time, both creative literature and criticism; among 
the poets we find her reading Goethe, Schiller, and Heine, among 
the novelists Tieck and Jean Paul Richter, and among the critics 
the two Schlegels and Goethe. She not only reads these men; she 
studies them closely, and often discusses them in detail with her 
correspondents, especially Boklin.“© The undeniable impression 


M4 Cf, Miss Bremer’s first letter to Boklin. Brev, 1, 162. 

48 On Miss Bremer’s lack of enthusiasm for the severer studies cf. Boklin’s 
testimony as quoted in Adlersparre-Leijonhufvud, Fredrika Bremer, 1,93. Also 
Miss Bremer’s own words in a letter to Boklin from Tomb, dated 14 October 
1835: “I min Eremitage vill jag studera. Jag kinner mig okunnig. Jag 4dr 
hungrig pa historien och biografer. Jag vill se Meniskan. Philosophi vill jag 
begrunda efter formdga. Som du, som Windischmann, som Baader behandla 
den, ar den mig en Olympisk Nektardryck,—men i Stenmarken, vore det Gfven 
sten af Gdlaste art, kan jag ej gd.”” Brev, 1, 345. The reference to “Stenmarken” 
is doubtless to Hegel; Fredrika had always felt that he was too difficult. 

16 To reveal the extent of her reading up to September, 1838, among the 
German romantics in all fields I offer here a list of authors and titles (referred to 
specifically or readily identifiable) that occur in her letters. All page references 
in this list are taken from the first volume of the Brev. In philosophy and re- 
ligion: Franz Baader, Satse aus der Bildungs und Begriindungslehre des Lebens 
(Berlin, 1820), Vierzsig Sdtze aus einer religiisen Erotik (Miinchen, 1831), Ueber 
die Freiheit der Intelligens (Miinchen, 1826), 182, 219, 223, 230, 232 f., 236, 239, 
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one gets from these letters is that here, among the German ro- 
mantics, she has finally found a home for her spirit. Here, 
therefore, I think, is to be found the chief source of direct in- 
spiration and direct influence on her art. 





305, 345, 535, 538-40, 546, 553; Hegel, Vorlesungen iiber die Philosophie der 
Geschichte, 429 £., 504, 511; Herder, Ideen sur Philosophie der Geschichte der 
Menschheit in a Sw. trans. pub. 1815, 185, 265, 358, 536, 549; Isak Rust, Philos- 
ophie und Christenthum oder Wissen und Glauben (1825), 326-8, 330, 334, 340, 
358, 383, 491, 547; L. J. Riickert, Christliche Philosophie oder Philosophie, 
Geschichte und Bibel nach ihren wahren Besiehungen su einander (Leipzig, 1825), 
236, 251 f., 255, 260, 266, 319, 540; Schelling, Philosophie und Religion (1804), 
257, 319, 328-30, 385, 406, 430, 542; Strauss, Das Leben Jesu (1835), 430, 553; 
Tzschirner, Der Fall des Heidenthums (Leipzig, 1829), 219, 222, 383, 538; K. J. H. 
Windischmann, Die Grundlagen der Philosophie im Morgenland (Bonn, 1827-34), 
331-34, 345, 547. In belles-lettres: (1) Creative—Goethe, Wilhelm Meisters 
Lehrjahre, Faust, Die Geheimnisse, 255, 301, 303-5, 310, 542, 545, 553; Jean 
Paul Richter, Titan, 261, 292, 542, 545; Schiller, Am die Freude, Don Carlos, 9, 
305, 339, 371; Tieck, Franz Sternbalds Wanderungen, Der Gelehrte, 298 f., 424, 
545. (2) Aesthetics and literary theory—Goethe, Kunst und Altherthum, 301, 
311, 339, 361 f., 369; Heine, Uber die Romantik, 403; A. W. Schlegel, Vorlesungen 
tiber dramatische Kunst und Litteratur (Heidelberg, 1805-11), 150, 225, 231, 
326 f., 532; Friedrich Schlegel, Philosophische Vorlesungen insbesondere iiber 
Philosophie der Sprache und des Wortes (1829), 172, 193, 222, 534. Besides the 
above listed readings in religion and philosophy and belles-lettres, Miss Bremer 
is much interested in other German things, especially historical theory, as repre- 
sented in Friedrich Schlegel, and books about Goethe. Cf. on Fr. Schlegel 256, 
279, 281, 319, 333, 542-4, 546 and on Goethe books 402-4, 417, 420, 423, 428, 
430-1, 538, 552, 553. 

English authors by comparison interest Miss Bremer little during these 
years. An examination of the letters from which the above German references 
were taken reveals about half as many specific references to English authors as 
to German, and the French references are practically negligible. Not only in the 
number of references, but the actual amount of space given over to the Germans 
is even more disproportionate. Most of the English references are vague in 
nature or are in the form of generalization; if detailed they deal with a single 
small point or two. She seldom comes to grips with English authors. On the 
other hand, whole pages, often even successive pages, are given over to discussing 
German writers and their works. 

The testimony of the various MSS in Ehnmarkska samlingen corroborates 
the impression of these letters. The dates of the MSS have not been established 
with any exactness, so far as I know, but internal evidence seems to point to the 
30’s for some of them, though they seem to fall for the most part in the following 
two decades. The MSS include eleven commonplace books, by far the most 
important items in the collection, and a miscellany of other notes and letters. 
The commonplace books include excerpts in Miss Bremer’s own hand from 
diverse sources—German, French, English, Swedish, Norwegian, Danish, and 
classical—and an occasionally appended discussion of some work she happens 
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As this period of the thirties draws to a close, however, her 
earlier interest in social amelioration begins reasserting itself; 
and it is at this time that the German romantics, for the most 
part beautiful theorists rather than practical social reformers, 
began to appeal less to her, and simultaneously the Anglo-Saxon 
world with its social reform ideas based upon utilitarian reform 
theories once more comes to the fore. The new loyalties came 
on gradually, however. By the close of the forties her work as an 
artist was finished; from this time on she was definitely the so- 
cial reformer.” 

ALRIK T, GUSTAFSON 

University of Chicago 
(To be continued) 





to be reading. Her lengthy discussion of Harriet Martineau’s Study of the Scrip- 
tures is illustrative of this latter. The proportions of space given over to these 
citations in the commonplace books are roughly as follows: German 35%, 
French 27%, English 15%, Swedish 11%, and the remainder 12%. The subject 
matter, moreover, is very predominately didactic, dealing largely with re- 
ligious, philosophical, or social reform ideas. Among the most characteristic of 
the citations are such moralizing bits as the following from Scott: “A man of 
eminence in any line, and perhaps a man of great literary eminence especially, 
is exposed to a thousand eyes,—and in consequence, right conduct is much more 
essential to his happiness than to those who are less watched; and I may add, 
that only by such conduct can the permanence of his real influence over any class be 
secured.”” The application is obvious. The English authors she quotes from in 
these MSS include short, occasional passages from Elizabeth Barrett Browning, 
Thomas Erskine (On the Freeness of the Gospel), Fielding (Tom Jones), Mrs. 
Gaskell (Mary Barton), Charles Lamb, Sterne, and Shakespeare, and long, very 
copious notes from Bulwer-Lytton (Zanoni especially), Harriet Martineau 
(Study of the Scriptures, Providence Manifested through Israel, and The Faith 
as Unfolded by Many Prophets), and Scott (largely from Lockhart’s Life). Both 
the comparative amount of space given to English writers and the nature of the 
subject matter cited give new incidental proof that Miss Bremer was little in- 
terested in the art of the English novel. 

17 Because my purpose in this paper has been to ascertain possible foreign 
influences on Miss Bremer, I have purposely omitted from my summary two 
very important Swedish writers who have placed the stamp of their personalities 
very deeply upon her work. The two are Thorild and Geijer. For her own ac- 
count of what Geijer meant to her cf. Brev, 1, 294-5. 








THE LANGUAGE OF DETLEV VON LILIENCRON’S 
LYRICS AND BALLADS 


There is characteristic unconventionality in the late begin- 
nings of the poetic activity of Detlev von Liliencron. Not until 
he was a mature man of thirty-five,! did he put hand to paper to 
write a poem and then, he himself assures us,’ quite by accident. 
But the poet in him had been long alive, and the years of his 
youth and early manhood, filled with new experiences and ex- 
citing activity, had sharpened his powers of acute observation 
and had yielded him a variety of subjects, later to be turned into 
verse. His was not a boyhood whose strength was sapped by the 
rigor of gymnasial training, nor whose earliest poetic endeavors 
were Latin and Greek hexameters, painfully ground out for a 
prize at a pedant’s suggestion. His was not a youth spent un- 
eventfully in academic halls; and so the poems which he pro- 
duced are not the labored output of a schooled academician, 
formally correct. Instead they reflect the life he led; they are 
new, vital, pulsing with life. 

Liliencron writes of himself: 


Von meinen Hauslehrern und von der Gelehrten Schule, brachte ich wenig 
mit. Nur Geschichte hat mich bis zum heutigen Tage immer gleich mit schla- 
gendem Herzen fest gehalten . . . Meine Untitigkeit brachte mir die entsprech- 
enden Friichte. Nachhilfestunden waren die Folge. Aber dann war ich frei 
und lief in den Garten, ins Holz, in die Felder, und iiberliess mich meinen 
Traumereien. 

Friih bin ich Jager geworden. Mit Hund und Gewehr allein durch Haide, 
Wald und Busch zu streifen, wird immer mir ein Tag zu leben wert sein. Waid- 
mannsheil! 

Ich wollte von Kindheit an Soldat werden. In Danemark war dies zu jener 
Zeit einem Schleswig-Holsteiner nicht méglich. Ich ging deshalb nach Preussen. 
Wahrend meiner aktiven Soldatenzeit hatte ich das Gliick, viel hin und her 
geworfen zu werden. Ich besuchte sieben Provinzen und siebzehn Garnisonen. 
Dadurch lernte ich Land und Leute kennen. 1864-1865 war ich am Schluss der 
letzten Erhebung in Polen. Dann folgten der dsterreichische und franzésische 
Krieg. In beiden Feldziigen wurde ich verwundet. 

O du Leutnantszeit! mit deiner fréhlichen Frische, mit deiner Schneidigkeit, 


1 Liliencron, vin, 373. ‘‘Mit fiinfunddreissig Jahren schrieb ich mein erstes 
wirkliches Gedicht . . . ’? Gesammelte Werke, hrg. von Richard Dehmel, Berlin, 
4. Auf., 1913. 

2 vi, 300. “Erst in der Mitte meiner dreissiger Jahre, schrieb ich, durch 
einen Zufall veranlasst, mein erstes wirkliches Gedicht.” 

3 vir, 299 ff. 
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mit den vielen herrlichen Freunden und Kameraden, mit allen deinen Rosen- 
tagen; mit deinem bis ins Schirfste herangenommenen Pflichtgefiihl, mit deiner 
strengen Selbstzucht. 


This lad who fled the irksome restraint of school to be free to 
run about or dream in field and heath, this youth whose joy it 
was, alone with dog and gun, to roam through the wood, this 
young spirited lieutenant, surcharged with love of life, rejoicing 
with all the exuberance of youth in the fortunes and misfortunes 
of war, which bandied him about through seven provinces and 
seventeen garrisons and half a hundred battles, and brought him 
wounds in at least two campaigns,—revelling in the joy of the 
lax freedom as well as the strict military discipline of it all,— 
this is the Liliencron who wrote the poems, which we are to con- 
sider, and these brief biographical notes are his most significant 
utterances for a clear comprehension of these poems. 

For this is the spirit of his verse, these are the subjects of his 
poems. Liliencron, above all else, ‘‘ein echter Naturmensch und 
ein alter Soldat,”’ treats the subjects which we may expect of 
such a man. For him there are but three things: life, love, and 
death, and with these his poems deal; of war and the fatherland, 
of nature with its sea, and heath and wood in which to dream or 
hunt or play, and of love and death. As his poem, Dret griine 
Fleckchen tells us: 


Drei griine Fleckchen hab ich doch gefunden 

Im diirren Lebenssand, mich gern zu recken: 

Auf nassem Hengst in Qualm und Tod und Wunden 
Des Feindes Skalp am Sattel festzustecken, 
Behaglich nach der Jagd mich mit den Hunden 
Zum Friihstiick unterm Haidbusch auszustrecken, 
Geheim mit meinem Midchen kurze Stunden 

Der siissen Siinde Abgrund zu entdecken.‘ 


Of these experiences he writes with invigorating freshness 
and with characteristic boldness and originality. He was guided 
by no school that preceded him and his independent spirit re- 
belled at being grouped with the men of letters of his own time, 
whom critics are pleased to call “‘das jiingste Deutschland.” 
“Ich habe nicht,” says Liliencron, “aus einer jiingst deutschen 
Bewegung herausgedichtet.’”® 

‘11, 91. 


5 Engel, Geschichte der deutschen Literatur, 1918, 27th ed., m, 334, “per- 
sénliche Mitteilung Liliencrons.”’ 
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Standing thus alone, owing allegiance to no school, bound by 
no literary traditions, he demonstrated once and for all in his 
first collection of verse, with the curiously unclear title, Ad- 
jutantenritte und andere Gedichte, 1883, that he was to strike 2 
new note in the German lyric, that he was born not to be a fol- 
lower but a leader. In his lieutenant days, Liliencron had seen, 
observed, and experienced much that was new; in utilizing this 
new material for poetic treatment, he was not a man to let liter- 
ary convention or even the limits of the German language stand 
in his way. He broke down the barriers set up by tradition in the 
lyric, he widened its scope and broadened its range by the new- 
ness of the subject-matter which he introduced. He enriched the 
German language by the novelty of his poetic vocabulary, by 
introducing countless numbers of new metaphors, new expres- 
sions, new words. No less a person than Friedrich Nietzsche calls 
him “Schépfer einer neuen lyrischen Grammatik,” and the 
wealth of new material in his poems justifies calling him,, 
“‘Schépfer einer neuen poetischen Sprache.’ For his poems con- 
tain no end of new material and new words. Not only are there 
plenty of neologisms and unconventional compounds of his own 
manufacture, there are also many expressions formerly foreign 
to verse. Here are expressions of the soldier and hunter, from 
which might almost be compiled a dictionary of Soldaten- or 
W aidmanns prache, here is the language of every-day life, of the 
street, the market-place, the music-hall, here are colloquial 
speech and slang. Of the conventional poetic vocabulary with its 
poetic and archaic words and forms there is little or none at a!'. 
Newness, originality—that is always the distinctive feature. 
The following pages will discuss the new figures, new words, 
new attitude toward the subject-matter and vocabulary of po- 
etry which is manifest in Liliencron’s two volumes of verse. In 
order to make this novelty the more apparent, in order to feature 
Liliencron’s unconventionality in most striking fashion, I have 
chosen to treat his poetic vocabulary in its relations to the poetic 
theory and practice of the traditions of the past, of the seven- 
teenth, eighteenth, and even the late nineteenth century, from 
which he represents a break in matters of content and form. 
Bodmer, it will be remembered, in his essay on Milton’s 


* Bartels, A., D. d. D. d. G., p. 267. 
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style,’ comments on the boldness of the English metaphor, as 
illustrated in Milton; and his compatriot and co-worker Breit- 
inger, found it necessary to rush to the rescue of Bodmer’s trans- 
lation of Paradise Lost and to defend his new and unusual phrases 
against the attacks of his critical opponents.* Breitinger needs a 
whole paragraph,® for example, to justify “die weiche liebliche 
wuft,” which phrase a Saxon critic had pronounced new and 
strange. But Breitinger himself, even though he champions the 
cause of progress in commending the Machtwort*® and the new 
metaphor," nevertheless welcomes the artistic toning down of 
metaphorical boldness by the addition of gleichsam; e.g., “‘seine 
Vernunft ist gleichsam in Bekiimmerniss versuncken.’’” Breit- 
inger wishes, too, to regulate the introduction of new meta- 
phors,” and is careful to close one of his chapters with half a 
dozen pages of ‘‘Regeln der Behutsamkeit in dem Gebrauche 
gantz unerhérter Metaphoren.’’™ 

When we remember that Bodmer and Breitinger, with their 
praise of the wonderful in poetry,” with their insistence on the 
poets’ right to the most suitable expression and their resulting 
approval of inversions, of foreign words and new words, were the 
progressives of their day and therefore in the eyes of the un- 
enlightened conservatives, the Gottschedianer,—Adelung, Sché- 

? Critische Schriften 3. Stiick, Ziirich, 1742. 

8 Breitinger, Critische Dichtkunst. 

* Ibid. 11, 85. 

10 Tbid. 1, Der Zweyte Abschnitt. Von den Machtwértern. 

4 Tbid. 1, 334. “behaupte ich sogar, dass neue Metaphern zu erfinden . . . 
die Pflicht aller derjenigen sey . . . u.s.w.” 

#2 Breitinger, C. D., m1, 55. This was a familiar device of the time. Cf. 
Brockes’ translation of Thomson’s Seasons, or Brockes’ poem, Die Ameise 
... “Ach! rief ich tiberlaut, Du scheinst, wie sehr mir auch vor der Vergleichung 
graut, Uns zum belehrenden Exempel” u.s.w. Cf. also Schénaich’s use of scheint 
in his Hermann. Schinaich, C. O., Hermann, oder das befreyte Deutschland, 
Leipzig, 1753. p. 50, 1. 28, “und die Stirne schien zu gliihn.” p. 53, 1. 8, “all 
mein Wesen scheint zu brennen” also 19, 14; 64, 13; 88, 23, etc. 

13 Breitinger, C. D., 1, 343... “faire la cour 4 quelqu’un, einem den Hof 
machen, ist eine Redensart, die ich in die deutsche Sprache nicht gern einfiihren 
wollte.” ... Of course Gottsched, C. D., 257, had said of the same phrase and 
others: “Das sind barbarismi in unsrer Mundart, die kein Mensch versteht, 
der nicht franzésisch kann.” 

4 Breitinger, C. D., m1, 346-351. Der siebente Abschnitt. 


% Bodmer, J. J. Vom Wunderbaren in der Poesie, 1740, also cf. Breitinger 
C. 2,8 
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naich and the rest,—guilty of radicalism to be ridiculed and con- 
demned; we can only wonder what this whole age would have 
said to the verse of Liliencron. 

For Liliencron, far removed from any such employment of 
timorous similes, introduced by gleichsam or weakened by 
scheint, as advocated by the Swiss critic Breitinger, and as prac- 
tised by his contemporaries; far removed, too, from being bound 
by any rules in his use of figurative language, is past master in 
the art of metaphor, so bold as to be shocking even to the men of 
our own hardy generation. His poems teem with what Breitinger 
would call “‘die starksten Machtworter’’;" they are fairly revo- 
lutionary in “dem Gebrauche gantz unerhérter Metaphoren.’’’? 
After reading Liliencron, one feels fairly certain that he would 
have been deterred by no artistic reason from turning into Ger- 
man the fusus in herba,'* which Herder mentions”® as a figure 
not suited to the German tongue. And this certainty of the 
reader is based on the frequent occurrence in Liliencron’s poems 
of metaphors as unusual, as startling, and as bold. It is to these 
we now turn. 

One of the best ways to introduce the uninitiated to the un- 
conventionality of Liliencron and to illustrate his modernity is 
to cite a number of his bold figures. Inasmuch as they are to 
serve merely as such an introduction, I have made no attempt to 
treat them from any point of view, linguistic or otherwise. They 
speak for themselves. After reading them, one thinks twice be- 
fore agreeing with Schlegel, who said in his Berlir lectures: 
“Sonst aber kann eigentlich eine Metapher niemals zu kihn 
seyn.’’?° 

Liliencron writes of Nature thus: 

Ein Wasser schwatzt sich selig durchs Gelinde, 
Ein reifer Roggenstrich schliesst ab nach Siid; 


Da stiitzt Natur die Stirne in die Hinde 
Und ruht sich aus, von ihrer Arbeit miid.” 


Der Sturm presst trotzig an die Fensterscheiben 
Die rauhe Stirn . . . 


6 Breitinger, C. D. 1, Chap 2. Von den Machtwirtern. 
17 Tbid. 11, Chap 7. 

18 Walz, J. A., “Hingegossen.” Zift. f. d. Wortf. 13/135. 
19 Herder, ed. Suphan, 1, 165. 

20 Schlegel, D. L. D. xvii, p. 292, 1. 14 ff. 

41 rr, 32. 2 17, 301. 
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Ein milder, sanfter Regen weint sich aus, 
Wie Friihlingsregen . . .* 


Der Regen hielt sich fest in runden 
Wolken 


Bis sich der Sonnengott, der Nachtentthroner, 
Grosspratschig rikelt auf dem Mittagspfiihle.* 


Ein einziger Baum steht mitten drein, ein Riese, 
Und bohrt ein Schattenloch ins Feld hinein.* 


Blumen, die den Tod erwarten 
Durch des Frostes Henkerbeil.?’ 


In der Fensterluken schmale Ritzen 
Klemmt der Morgen seine Fingerspitzen** 


Es schleicht die Sommernacht auf Katzenpfoten.” 


Es ist in friihster Sommermorgenstunde 
Vom Tage bréckelt weg das erste Stiick.* 


Es war die Nacht schon im Begriff, dem Tage 
Die Riegel vorzuschieben . . .™ 


Similarly in his prose: 


Abend und Morgen, nur durch kurze Sommerstunden von einem keuschen 
Dimmerungsschleier geschiitzt, kiissten sich die rosigen Lippen.* 


It is characteristic for Liliencron to use the same figure more 
than once, forgetting that a happy audacity of expression loses 
force on repetition. For example: 


Doch eh der Peitschenknall des neuen Tages* 


appears again with weakened force: 


and: 





Der Tag erwacht mit seinem Peitschenknall.™ 


rr, 133. 

8° rr, 30. 

31 771, 274. 

2 vir, 103. 

317, 392. 

% 1, 304. Cf. also: 
Ein Jeder sucht von Dissonanzen, 
Die selbst den hellsten Tag verschnein, 
Bei Tagesschlusz sich zu befrein. m1, 30. 


Ich sehne mich, am Schluss der Dissonanzen, 
Die auch den sommerhellsten Tag verschneien. m1, 411. 
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When figures are as unusual as this, such repetitions are 
hazardous undertakings, for even the casual reader remembers 
such bold ventures. If one is at all alert, one recognizes too many 
repetitions in Liliencron which make him monotonous and rather 
tiresome. On reaching the second volume of his poems, one finds 
three old friends on the first page and ten in the first poem. One 
may well stand aghast, for example, at the almost “‘fatal” fre- 
quency with which Death appears in propria persona in his po- 
ems. Such disconcerting regularity becomes a trifle tedious. 

When Liliencron perceives, or thinks he perceives similarity, 
he is not afraid to express it, no matter how remote the com- 
parison. Thus: 


Ein Dezembertag verkroch sich todstill 
In den Sack der Nacht, den grossen, dunklen.™® 


Der neue Mond schob wie ein Komma sich 
Just zwischen zwei bepackte Giiterwagen.”” 


Erste dicke, groschengrosse 
Tropfen klatschen auf uns nieder.** 


He would even venture the following: 


Sein Gelbhaar quillt aus dem Eisenhut, 
Sich selbst befreiende Sklaven.** 


Noch immer klingelt fort die Strassenbahn, 
Noch immer hat die Droschke Appetit,“ 


Hoch weht mein Busch, hell klirrt mein Schild 
Im Wolkenbruch der Feindesklingen.“ 


Und eine heisse Eisenbriicke spannt 
Des Feindes zahlloser Geschossverein.” 


(Sie) wirft nach neuer Beute den 
Augenspeer.* 


Occasionally his verbal metaphors, of which he is uncommonly 
fond, become almost violent. Among them are, for example: 


% Cf. for Tod: 1, 151. m1, 30, 41, 65, 73, 195, 216, 302, 334, 409, etc. 


1, 215. 9 17, 23. #2 17, 96. 
37 11, 249. 40 17, 77. “11, 184. 
8 1, 327. “ yr, 10. 
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Die Sonne schwitzt und schweigt.“ 
Noch frass die Sonne nicht den Tau. 


Hoch oben fliegt ein Kranichheer von Norden, 
Von ihren Fliigeln tropft die Morgensonne.* 


Kraniche, die hoch die Luft durchpfliigen. 
Auf blonder Pagen Armen schlaft die Schleppe.* 
Dein Lachen platschert iiber Silberstufen.*® 


Driiben, horizontdurchlassend, 
Friert am Strand ein schmales Waldchen,®° 


Der Sommermorgen friedet keusch vor mir.™! 
Er will den Sieg erklettern.™ 


Such violent ventures in verbs, such mad metaphors become 
the veriest commonplace to an habitual reader of Liliencron. 
Schooled in them, one becomes charitable toward similar of- 
fenses, toward Lenau, for example, of whom a critic says, “er 
wird oft iiberkiihn und gesucht, ja er schliigt der Anschauung 
geradezu ins Gesicht (vgl. die beriichtigte Lerche, die an ihren 
bunten Liedern selig in die Liifte klettert).’”* For Liliencron not 
only puts a severe strain on the powers of the imagination, he 
does violence to the German language as well. When the possi- 
bilities of conventional words and compounds are inadequate for 
the expression of his ideas, he does not hesitate to help himself 
with bold and striking novel compounds of his own devising, to a 
discussion of which I now turn. 

The arguments for and against the use of new words in po- 
etry occupy a prominent place in the theoretical treatises on 
poetics in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Opitz, ad- 
vocates their use: ‘Neue woérter ...zu erdencken ist Poeten 
nicht allein erlaubet, sondern macht auch den getichten, wenn 
es missig geschiehet, eine sonderliche anmutigkeit,’™ and his 
recommendation is copied almost verbatim by Tscherning,™ 
whose poetics appeared thirty-five years later (1659). Not so 


“ oy, BS. 5 r1, 29. 

1, 197. $1 ry, 257. 

tr, 87. 52 rr, 46. 

47 1, 243. 58 Bartels, G. d. d. L., m1, 178. 
48 11, 266. 4 Opitz vi, 164. 

# 1, 271. 55 Tscherning, 63-64. 
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Christian Weise in 1691. Weise, whose fundamental rule was: 
“welche construction in prosa nicht gelitten wird, die soll man 
auch in versen davon lassen,’ would not tolerate any deviation 
from the order or usage of prose. He writes as a heading for 
one of his paragraphs,*’ “Die neuen wérter sind nicht viel 
niitze,” and points out later,®* ‘“‘dass man keines neuen back- 
ofens von néthen hat, darinne neue und ungewéhnliche wérter 
gebacken werden.”’ Hunold, who wrote ‘n the first decade of the 
new century (1706), repeated Weise’s rule**—“‘und davon heisset 
nun der general Lex: Keine Construction gehet in Versen an, die 
in Prosa nicht angehet.”’ “Diese unvergleichliche Regel haben 
wir Herrn Weisen zu dancken.”’ He showed a similar aversion t« 
newly-formed words: ‘Denn mancher Maulaffe stehet in der 
Ketzerey, er kénne vor keinen Poeten passiren, oder seine Verse 
wiirden sich bey den Leuten nicht beliebt machen, wenn er sie 
nicht durch und durch mit neugebackenen Worten ausfiittert. 
Darum zerkaut er wohl manchmal eine halbe Mandel Federn, 
ehe eine solche Geburt zur Welt kommt,’ and again: “(die 
Pegnitz-Schiffer) briiten allerhand Worte aus, welche man zu 
tausenden, wie die Raupen-Nester, verbrennen sollte.’ 

Gottsched, who prefaced his Versuch einer Kritischen Dicht- 
kunst (1730) with his translation of the Ars Poetica of Horace, 
merely expanded the opinion of Horace on new words. Horace 
had permitted the invention of new words,™ but he had advised 
moderation in the employment of them. “In neuer Worter Bau, 
sey kein Poet zu kiihn”’ (Gottsched’s tr.).** Gottsched was mod- 
erate and cautious: ‘Doch kann man einem deutschen Poeten 
freylich nicht alle neue Wérter verbieten . . . Eine edle Kiihn- 
heit steht ihm zuweilen sehr wohl an . . . Doch ist nicht ein jeder 
so gliicklich, dass er Beyfall damit verdienet, weil nicht ein jeder 
so zirtliches Gehér hat, das leidliche von dem unertriglichen zu 
unterscheiden.’** Among these last, Gottsched would probably 
have counted his Swiss adversaries Bodmer and Breitinger, who 
with characteristic progressiveness, championed the cause of new 
words® and used them in their verses. 


5 Weise, 141. 61 Thid. 499, 

57 Ibid. 111, Sect. 9, p. 124. 8 Horace, Ars Poetica, 11. 46-72. 
88 Ibid. 131. % Gottsched, K. D. p. 13. 

59 Hunold, 45. * Gottsched, 199. 


6 Hunold, 468 ff. % Bodmer, Breitinger, passim 
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In the nineteenth century, many of the poets have added to 
the vocabulary, Goethe prominent among them. Of the recent 
poets, Liliencron is one of the most noteworthy in this respect; 
indeed, Detlev von Liliencron als Sprachbildner has been made 
the subject of a special investigation in a carefully compiled 
article by Franz Hahne, to which all those interested in word- 
lists and statistical enumerations of verbal phenomena, which 
approximate completeness, may be referred at this point.*? The 
discussion which here follows makes no attempt at complete- 
ness, but prefers to pick and choose from all of Liliencron’s 
works, to select the most interesting and characteristic of these 
neologisms for discussion, instead of restricting the field to a few 
poems and making an exhaustive list of all compounds found 
there. 

Nowadays, when new stems or roots are rarely, if ever, cre- 
ated, neologisms consist almost wholly of compounds or deriva- 
tives; two, or sometimes, three words joined together to make a 
compound, or a new word, derived from a known root by recog- 
nized methods of derivation, by means of a prefix or suffix, or 
an ending which will make of it a different part of speech. It is, 
of course, very difficult to tell whether one of these new forma- 
tions has ever occurred before, in some cases, practically im- 
possible, for no German dictionary contains all compounds. 
Witness, for example, the Nomenclator Amoris. In the case of 
Liliencron, we may be fairly certain that he did not depend on 
his reading or on dictionaries for his compounds, but that he 
created them anew on each occasion for his purposes. 

In taking up Liliencron’s neologisms for discussion, it is well 
to bear in mind the statement of Herder: “das kiihne Genie 
durchstésst das so beschwerliche Ceremoniel: findet und sucht 
sich Idiotismen; graibt in die Eingeweide der Sprache, wie in 
die Bergkliifte, um Gold zu finden. Und betriegt es sich auch 
manchmal mit seinen Goldklumpen, der Sprachenphilosoph 
probire und liutere es: wenigstens gab es Gelegenheit zu chy- 


% Elster, Stilistik 231 mentions, among others, Goethe. Cf. pp. 214-276. 
Cf. Miiller-Freienfels, Stilistik 90-91. Spitteler, Liliencron, et al. 

8? Hahne, Franz, Wiss. Beth. z. Zift. d. A. d. S. 1. Juli, 1904, pp. 146-156. 
Not all of Liliencron’s poems are examined, only three collections. Cf. p. 148, 
footnote 2. 
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mischen Versuchen.’”** Liliencron is “solch ein kiihnes Genie: er 
findet und sucht sich Idiotismen: er gribt in die Eingeweide der 
Sprache: er betriegt sich auch manchmal mit seinen Gold- 
klumpen.”” Each “Sprachenphilosoph” may according to his 
own taste decide when and where and why. The raw material, a 
list of these “‘Idiotismen,” follows, ample material for “ein 
chymischer Versuch” on the part of the ‘“Sprachenphilosoph.”’ 

Comparatively rare in Liliencron’s poems are verbal com- 
pounds. Most of these are compounds of verb and preposition, 
verb and inseparable prefix.®® I cite, as examples, the follow- 
ing: 


wiirde Bord mit Bord verbriicken™® 


Du willst mir das einzige Gliick 
entsiissen™ 


Fern entnebeli sich ein Strand™ 


Ein Vogel schreit, den im Uberfall 
Der Fuchs sich ersprang vom Torfstichwald.” 


Steht gereckt eine einzige gelbe Lilie; 
Das Rohr iéberhauptend.™ 


Participial compounds occur frequently; those with an active 
participle much more rarely than those with passive, which are 
exceedingly common and of which I make only a sparing selec- 
tion, citing the most striking.” Of the Nachilichinelke, we read: 


Sie bog ihr Haupt wie ekeliibermannt.”* 


68 Herder, 1, 166. 

6 Cf. Schlegel, p. 311, 1. 30 ff. “Das Deutsche ist sehr reich an Worten, und 
kann sich durch eine Menge verstindlicher Ableitungssylben immerfort aus 
eignen Mitteln bereichern; besonders sind gewisse untrennbare Vorwértchen 
(be, ver, ent) eine ergiebige Quelle.” 

70 1, 336. 

71 yr, 85. 

72 mr, 24. 

7 tr, 309. 

% tr, 390. 

% morgenschauernd 11, 20, vielarmausstreckend 11, 60,schweisstrocknend n, 
60, feindsuchend 11, 63, jagdgierzitternd 1, 260, horizontdurchlassend m, 28. 
sterneniiberscheitelt 1, 21, blutfestgetrocknet m, 65, nachtverschluckt m, 203, 
friedumhalst m1, 240, glutdurchdringt m, 263, lindenbewachsen m1, 348, vigel- 
durchsungen 11, 348, reichtumiiberlastet m1, 9, etc., etc. 

76 rt, 248, 
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Of a wounded soldier, lying in the wheat-field for two days and 
nights: 


Durstiiberquaélt und fieberwild, 
Im Todeskampf den Kopf erhoben.”7 


Of a scene on the battlefield, this minute and marvellously 
graphic picture: 


Zu Boden stiirz ich, einer sticht 

Und zerrt mich, ich erraff mich nicht, 
Und um mich, vor mir, unter mir 
Ein furchtbar Ringen, Gall und Gier. 
Und iiber unserm wiisten Knaul 
Baumt sich ein scheugewordner Gaul; 
Ich seh der Vorderhufe Blitz, 
Blutfestgetrockneten Sporenritz, 

Den Gurt, den angespritzten Kot, 
Der aufgeblihten Niistern Rot.”* 


Substantive compounds may be represented by the poem, 
Bliimekens, beginning: 


Kleine Bliiten, anspruchslose Blumen, 
Waldrandschmuck und Wiesendurcheinander™ 


or by: 


So rissen die Gascogner aus 
Vor unserm Sébelschnitigesaus® 


and by many others.*! A favorite device is the combination of 
adjective and noun.™ Liliencron also uses the imperative sub- 
stantively. “Sie tuten ab zum Aungenauf,’™ i.e., reveille. 


7 ay, 11. 

78 11, 65. 

79 11, 288. 

80 rr, 40. 

81 Mittsommersonnenschein 11, 27, Sonnenscheidewink m, 37, Glocken- 
bangen m1, 57, Abendflut m, 58, Gewehrgeschnatter 1, 67, Windgewinsel m1, 68, 
Gipfelmeer m, 104, Nebellaken m, 127, Schreibtischruh m, 142, Siuselsummge- 
zwitscher m, 238, Goldtag m, 253, Hellmorgen m, 254, Leuchtstrich m, 255, 
Zischellaut m, 302, Eiseswort m1, 319, Windesstarre 1, 339, Zitterweiss m1, 15, 
Sommersonnenmittagsschein m1, 251, etc. 

® Treugesicht 1, 27, Blondgesell 1, 27, 11, 365, Sicherhafen m, 88, Zartlicht 
11, 334, Frohgedringe m1, 337, Graugefieder m1, 19, Schnellwort m1, 97, Tiefstille 
m1, 148, Frohblick mz, 151. 
83 m7, 121. 
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‘ ? 


Similarly, he 
uses a prepositional phrase as a noun: ‘‘Héchstes Gliick ist ein 
froh Am-Herde.”* Novel adjective compounds are exceedingly 
frequent. Adverbial compounds also occur.*’ 


Augenauf™ is also used to mean “preparedness.” 
g 


In addition to these compounds, other new formations occur 
in Liliencron’s verses. He is especially fond of onomatopoeia, 
even if he did not carry it to the extremes of the Pegnitsschifer 
and Zesianer, examples of whose onomatopoetic verse (“‘Bliim- 
chen aus Claji Pegnitz-Schiferey entlehnt’’) are given high 
praise by Gottsched.** One of his best-known poems, Die Musik 
kommt** owes much of its effect to onomatopoetic devices, 
“Klingling, bumbum und tschingdada,” “‘Brumbrum, das gros- 
se Bombardon,’*® “Das stampft und dréhnt und klappt 
und flirrt,” ‘“‘Klingling, tschingtsching und Paukenkrach”’ 
“Tschingtsching, bum, um die Ecke?”’ 

Compare also the alliteration and onomatopoetic effect of: 


Ein Biachlein fullert kindlich iiber Kiesel,* 


Ein Automobil téffté ft 
Mit Satans Geschwindigkeit heran,” 


% 17, 90, mm, 256. 

% 71, 61. 

% sichelreif 11, 26, triinenschwer 11, 57, kronenbreit 1, 60, freudarm m1, 93, 
schattensatt 11, 96, fischwohl m, 143, steinstarr m, 158, frechhiibsch m, 202, 
rohfrisch m1, 203, fliigelschwer m1, 215, winterstumm nm, 216, jungwild m, 222, 
berstvoll 11, 279, iiberraschungsfroh 11, 299, groschengross m1, 327, regenblank m1, 
329, blutlebendig m, 349, einsamstill 1, 354, siegesfett 1, 357, dolchspitz m, 394, 
ozeanfinster 111, 56, schwingenstill m1, 77, beinernblass m1, 118, dunkelschwer 
m1, 119, engwarm 11, 125, lockenlustig m1, 155, altlieb m1, 176, schweigselig mr, 
183, tempeleinsam m1, 315, etc. 

87 sturmfrei 11, 56 “‘wo viele Schiffe schon auf immer sturmfrei schlafen,” 
stirnhoch nm, 56, flussiiberwirts m1, 86, wolkenauf 11, 95, wiistwild mr, 285. 

88 Gottsched, K. D. 196. 

89 rr, 49. 

% Tt is interesting to note that Gottsched, p. 201, criticized a similar poem 
of his day. ‘Wenn Nie Peucker, seinem Nahmen zu Ehren, den Pauckenschall 
liebt, so macht er folgenden Verss: 

“Mein Pauckenschlag, das Bomdibidibom 
Rufft: Friedrich Wilhelm komm. 
Mach aus uns ein Freudenlied, das Bomdibidibum 
Und Taratantara macht schon die Ohren stumm.” 
17, 273. 
% m1, 203. 
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Das Wiisserchen driiben afft gluckgluckgluck™ 


Durch eine Wiese, die von jungen Eichen 
Umstanden ist, klungklingklangt eine Quelle.” 


Herder,® who believed that language had its origin in 
Lautmalerei, would have been able to find examples in some of 
Liliencron’s new expressions: 


Den Rechen iiber die Schulter quer 
Wippwappt zum Heuen die Grete daher,™ 





or his use of the verb sirrt: 
Die Sense sirrt.®” 


New words of this kind are exceedingly rare. Nowadays, 
neologisms are restricted almost entirely to derivatives or analo- 
gous formations, based on already existing words. Of this sort 
are, perhaps, some of the following: Wehtum,** Zwiestand,” 
Uberstrom,! Uberbiirde,!", (Analogy to Ubermensch?), vers- 
tehlich,’” anblicklich,'™ “‘liess wieder des Himmels anblicklich 
ihn werden,” scheulos,’™ wirken'® “dein wirkenes Hemd.” 

Some of the most interesting cases of nouns transformed into 
verbs occur. This is an exceedingly common custom in English 
in colloquial speech and in poetry, not so common in German. I 
cite as examples: 

miihsal: Wo miihsalt das Streben.'™ 

leibweh: An Gift verleibweht ein siisses Klirchen.’” 

bass: ‘O Isis’ bass# der Rat.'% 

zorn: Der Siid . . . sornt die Welt gewaltig an.’ 

zipfel: Zipfelt hinter jedem Baum. 

Deines Mitbewerbers Saum.!"° 
tiger: Tigert er auf dich hinaus, 

tatze: Tats ihn! wie die Katz die Maus.™ 


93 rrr, 345. 


7, 170. 

% Herder, Vom Ursprung der Sprache, Berlin, 1774. 
% rr, 320. 104 yy, 354. 

97 11, 32 also m, 11; m, 125. 105 yy, 187. 

8 17, 7. 106 y7, 190, 

99 rr, 29. 107 yz, 190. 

100 rr7, 180. 108 77, 89. 

101 yyy, 21. 109 yy, 305. 

103 yy, 72. 10 77, 316. 


103 7, 230. 1 yy, 316. 
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wiirde: Er wiirdet storchartig dem Kreuze zu." 
stein: Verachtung steiné und Menschenhass 

Dein Antlitz und Geberde.'’ 
blei: Ein diinner, milchigblauer Himmel dleiert.™™ 


Now and then a verb is formed from an adjective, e.g., 


stumm: Die Sommernacht stumdt tiberall.™ 
dde: Die Haide ddet so leer und dumpf."* 


Naturally such drastic procedure, bound to be highly sub- 
jective and individual, provokes the question whether Lilien- 
cron was always happy in his employment of neologisms. Often 
he uses them very happily in attaining humorous effects. Of 
those immediately preceding, ‘“‘verleibweht,” “tigert,’”’ “‘tatz,”’ 
come into this category. Clearly humorous are the following: 


> 66 ” 46 


Am Besten wird gegessen in der Welt, 
In Hamburg, diesem edeln Beefsteakhorte.“" 


He scoffs at mediocre poets: 
Greulich ist ihr Strophenkohl.“8 


Ihrer Sehnsucht hichste Hihe 
Heisst das Land Amerika. 
Schicksalswansen, Fehlschlagsflihe 
Weichen dort, Halleluja.™* 


He enjoys: 
Geplauder durch Zigarrendampfverschwimmung .. . 
Fern jeder héheren Gesprachserklimmung.° 


The Philistine comes in for his share of criticism: 


Das Geriimpfe edler Wackernasen™ 
Die benachimiitste Philistermoral'™ 


Die grosse, behaglich schiitzende, angstmeiergendhte, 
J ottedochlasstmichsufrieden-N achtmiitze 
Des Philisters." 


With his girl-companion, in whom he praises, 


M2 yr, 31. 118 y7, 76. 
13 yyy, 118. 19 77, 283. 
47 297. 120 17, 77. 
135 ry, 75. 121 ry, 221. 
6 ry, 51. 123 yyy, 77. 


m7 yy, 75. 123 1, 276. 
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Dies Ichgehmitdirdurchdickunddiinn, 
Dies Sofortbeiderhandsein,™ 


he sees, 


Die ruhige, bescheidene, 
Schornsteinrauchfriedliche Landschaft 
... Im Sechsuhrnachmittagssonnenschein.™ 
We almost feel the need of the advice, which Vida gave to 
Latin poets “Itala nec passim fert monstra tricorpora tellus,” 
translated by Pitt, “no triple monsters dwell on Latium’s 
shore.” 
Liliencron is especially fond of compound nouns in -er: 
“ich bin Besitzergreifer,”*’ “der Sonnengott, der Nachtentthroner’’™* 
Und schwang ihn viel, den seltnen Liiftekreiser.* 


‘ 


‘der Wellenschwei- 
der Pflasterblitzer,’’™' a waltz, “Triibsalver- 
driinger,’’ a coffin, “der Schmerzerretter,’’”™ the fingers of his 
love, “‘Seligkeitsbringer,’”™ hunger, “der grosse Markverzeh- 
rer,”"5 happiness, “der Schnellliufer,”™* death, ‘Schreckens- 
erretter und Unrastglitter.”’’ 

Sometimes he uses such compounds for humorous effect: Amor 
is “(der kleine) Herzenintrabbringer’”’ ;* the tellers in a bank are 
‘Die Pfennigumdreher und Steuereintreiber . . Mammonbe- 
schniiffler im goldnen Schrein.’”’"“* When, in humorous vein, he 
writes: 


As a hat is “der Liiftekreiser,” so a ship is 


ce 


fer,’’"®° a horse, 


Gedichte von meinem Freunde Fritz, 

Ei, ei, auch der ein Sonntagsiiiger, 

Ein Lyraklimprer und Silbensiger, 

Ein Mondscheinmeckrer, Gitarrenwimmrer, 
Ein Jambenbriiller und Stanzenzimmrer, 
Hymnenheuler, Odenschnaufer, 
Daktylenwirbler und Knittelversraufer,™° 


1477, 348. 


5 yy, 344, 

16 Vida, |. 309, cf. Cook, A. S., The Art of Poetry, Boston, 1892. 
127 yy, 333, 11, 128. iM ry, 331. 

$38 ry, 253. 185 rT, 45. 

129 1 66. 1% 17, 262. 

130 yy, 128. 187 yr, 34. 

131 yy, 142, 138 ry, 343. 

182 yy, 330. 139 17, 278. 


135 TT, 259. 40 rT, 410. 
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he sounds almost as if he were conscious of writing a parody on 
the famous lines of Opitz in the Lobgesang Bachi which Opitz 
had translated from Heinsius to read: 

Denys, Hymenean, Evasta, Sinnen-brecher, 

Lenze, Ligyreu, du Schnarcher, du Gross-sprecher, 

Du Mérder aller Pein, du wunderstarcker Gott, 

O Hyeu, Nysean, Pian, Iraphiot. 

Nacht-laiuffer, Hiiffte-sohn, Hochschreyer, Liifftenspringer, 

Gut-geber, Liebes-freiind, Haupt-brecher, Léwen-zwinger, 

Hertz-fainger, Hertzendieb, Mund-binder, Sinnen-toll, 

Geist-riihrer, Wackelfuss, Stadt-kreischer, Allzeit-voll. 

So Liliencron reduces humorously ad absurdum the mon- 
strous neologisms which have at times been characteristic of Ger- 
man verse, at the time of the Pegnitz-Schifer and Zesianer, for 
example, of whom Wernicke wrote: 


Denn wenn an diesem fruchtbarn Ort 
Parnassus schwanger ist, so pflegt er zu gebiren 
Statt einer Maus ein Zwilling-Wort.' 


There is danger in overworking such a device. Even in his hu- 
morous compounds, Liliencron becomes tiresome because he 
does not know when to stop. The same is even more true of the 
novel compounds in his more serious verses. We may of course 
cite: 

Den Rechen iiber die Schulter quer 

Wippwappt zum Heuen die Grete daher,’™ 


and becoming enthusiastic in our admiration of “die sprach- 
schépferische Kraft des Dichters,” exclaim with Witkop: “In 
ein Wort sind hier die Beobachtungen des Gesichts und Gehérs 
zusammengedringt, ein Wort, in dessen Tonfall schon man die 
Lissigkeit und Fiille der Bauerndirne kérperlich miterlebt .. . 
Und durchaus schépferisch wirkt er in der Fiille neuer Wort- 
zusammensetzungen, vielleicht am gliicklichsten in jenen beiden 
Worten, die sein innerstes Wesen zeichnen: ‘Blutlebendig, leben- 
begliick?’|’"** Instead of continuing to praise Liliencron for the 


M41 B. N. D. 189-192, p. 219 ll. 632 ff. Cf. Gottsched’s criticism, K. D. p. 198. 
42 Wernicke, Christian, Uberschriffte Oder Epigrammata, Hamburg, 1701, 
S. 82 in the poem W Orters piel, reprinted in Sammlung Gischen, No. 364, p. 102. 
143 qT, 320. 
M44 Witkop. P. D. n.d. L. 1, 344. 
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extreme care with which he polishes his style, as Witkop does, it 
is far better to stress the fact that such formations are crass 
audacities of speech which should not be too often or frequently 
attempted. “Blutlebendig, lebenbegliickt, Leben Hurra!’’"™ are 
well-fused forms, whose weld defies detection; but what shall we 
say to Liliencron addressing a ship as a “‘Schwimmfels,’’”’ or 
calling an attack a “Stahlstrom,’”™ or referring to burnt matches 
as “Streichhélzerleichen,”* or picturing a cock asleep and 
sweetly dreaming ‘“‘von seinem Diingerparadies,’’™® or calling, 
by a bold analogy to the verb, “‘verziehen,” “‘mein Herzens- 
freund, reich, ein Verzug der Frauen?’’®® 

No one will deny the vigor nor the boldness of such forma- 
tions; not a few, however, wonder whether the vigor does not at 
times degenerate into brutality and whether the boldness is not 
often to be condemned as lack of restraint. If we approve, where 
then is the end? Admit Liliencron, and the bars once down will 
be easily leapt by those who out-Liliencron him—to use an ugly 
analogous formation in keeping with this subject. 

What extremes can be smuggled in under very unassuming 
theory is easily illustrated by the theory and practice of our 
modern poets. Thus, Amy Lowell in a preface to a volume of her 
poems writes: 

The poet with originality and power is always seeking to give his readers the 
same poignant feeling which he has himself. To do this, he must constantly find 
new and striking images, delightful and unexpected forms. Take the word, 
“daybreak” for instance. What a remarkable picture it must once have con- 
jured up! The great, round sun, like the yolk of some mighty egg, breaking 
through cracked and splintered clouds. But we have said “daybreak” so often 
that we do not see the picture any more, it has become only another word for 
dawn. The poet must be constantly seeking new pictures to make his readers 
feel the vitality of his thought.™ 

There is nothing but commonplace in this comment, for 
those who have given the matter thought.” For what is here 
said, is a well-established theory of the poetic expression of all 
times and countries. Words, similes, metaphors become faded in 


145 y7, 349. 48 yr, 207. 
46 yr, 208. 149 rr, 278. 
M7 yy, 51. 160 rT, 265. 


151 Lowell, Amy: Sword Blades and Poppy Seed, Preface, p. x. 
482 Greenough and Kittredge. Words and Their Ways in English Speech. 
Chapter m. Language is Poetry. 
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meaning, are reduced to pale, colorless forms which fail to excite 
any imaginal reaction whatsoever in the reader, and are then 
branded as trite, commonplace, hackneyed, prosaic, and rele- 
gated to the museum of poetics or to ordinary commonplace 
speech. A writer who is not servile and has insight must always 
coin from his own mint, if he would avoid the stereotype descrip- 
tions. Indeed, as Meredith lets one of his characters say in an 
interesting discussion of style in Sandra Belloni, the necessity for 
so doing “‘is so great that a strong barrier—a chevaux-de-frise of 
pen-points—must be raised against every newly minted word and 
hazardous coiner, or we shall be inundated. If he can leap the 
barrier, he and his goods must be admitted.’”’ No one who knows, 
has any fault to find with the theory from which our modern 
versifiers set out. But every one who knows, has much to con- 
demn in the manner in which they put it into practice.™ 

So it is with Detlev von Liliencron. “De gustibus” is the 
convenient answer which one might expect from the conserva- 
tive Gottsched, who remarked: ‘‘Darinn zeiget sich nun haupt- 
sichlich der gute Geschmack eines Poeten, dass er eine gesch- 
ickte Wahl unter den poetischen Ausdriicken zu machen wis- 
sen, die ihm seine erhitzte Einbildungskraft an die Hand 
giebt.’"™ I prefer to close the whole matter with the final com- 
ment of Meredith’s character whom I have already cited. ‘‘Yet 
see: when a piece of Transatlantic slang happens to be tellingly 
true—something coined from an absolute experience: from a 
fight with the elements—we cannot resist it: it invades us. In 
the same way, poetic rashness of the right quality enriches the 
language. I would make it prove its quality.””™ 


ARTHUR BURKHARD 
Harvard University 


483 Cf. Firkins, O. W. The New Movement in Poetry. N. Y. Nation, Vol. 
101, No. 2624 (Oct. 14, 1915), pp. 458-461. Erskine, John. The New Poetry. 
Yale Review vi, 2. (Jan. 1917.) 

4 Gottsched, C. D. 1. Theil. 8. Hauptstiick Sec. 19. 
45 Meredith, George, Sandra Belloni, Boxhill ed., p. 52. 

















REVIEWS 


StupDIES IN Honor OF HERMANN CoLttTz, Professor of Ger- 
manic Philology, Emeritus, in the Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, Baltimore, Maryland. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins 
Press, 1930. xii, 331 pp. 

Friends of Professor Collitz in two continents welcome this 
volume as a fitting tribute to the dean of Germanic philologists 
in America on the occasion of his seventy-fifth birthday (Feb. 4, 
1930). The names of the editors are not mentioned—the Studies 
are simply “presented by a group of his pupils and friends.” 

As the reader opens the book he is struck at once by its fine 
appearance—the excellent paper, the clear type-work. He lin- 
gers over the splendid sepia portrait of Professor Collitz, over 
the many names in the Tabuia Gratulatoria, over two short offer- 
ings in verse, and over a sketch of his life through three-quarters 
of a century by the one best fitted to write it, Mrs. Klara Hech- 
tenberg Collitz. Then there is a bibliography of his writings over 
a period of fifty-two years. The articles themselves represent 
many fields of Professor Collitz’ interest. Here are specimens, 
some long, some short, of the scholarly efforts of a score and a 
half of his colleagues and one-time disciples. The contributions 
are mostly from his newer home-land, of course, but one is from 
Finland, and another from his friend in Leipzig, the now octo- 
genarian master, Eduard Sievers. 

Prof. E. H. Sturtevant, in his study of “Neuter Pronouns Re- 
ferring to Words of Different Gender or Number,” on the basis 
of examples from Hittite, Indo-Iranian, Greek, Latin, Slavic, 
and various Germanic dialects, arrives at the conclusion that the 
collective use of neuter pronouns was not only Indo-European, 
but Pre-Indo-European, while other uses (referring to a person 
in an indefinite way, to masculine or feminine antecedents, and 
in the plural, to persons of different sex), may probably date 
from Indo-European times. Truman Michelson offers to the 
volume a “Linguistic Miscellany” from East-Indian and Amer- 
ican Indian languages. 

Indo-Iranian is further represented by Prof. F. Edgerton’s 
“Dialectic Phonetics in the Veda: Evidence from the Vedic Va- 
riants.”’ 

Greek is alloted some pages on “‘A Matter of Semantics,” by 
Prof. G. M. Bolling. 

In the field of Latin there are three contributions. One by 
Tenney Frank “On the Name Lucretius Carus.” In Aeneid II, 
533, Prof. J. T. Hatfield pleads strongly for limine, instead of 
litore. Eduard Sievers examines the Old Latin Duenos-inscrip- 
tion from the standpoint of his Schallanalyse. He finds in it 
verses composed by three individuals and gives his version of 
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the lines. It is to be hoped that this great scholar may live long 
beyond his fourscore years to continue his discoveries, without 
being deterred by indifference or hostile criticism, and to treat in 
his way many more important and puzzling texts in various 
languages. 

The article by Prof. Leonard Bloomfield is on “‘Salic litus,”’ 
meaning a person of the semi-servile class intermediate between 
serf and free Frank. Gmc. *libu (*lebu) was crowded out in 
Westgmce. speech by */éta-, a synonym, but a different word of 
unknown origin, giving vernacular /dt, /@z, of which the artificial, 
graphic litus was the prescribed equivalent in Latin writings. 

E. Prokosch offers ‘“The Germanic Vowel Shift and the Ori- 
gin of Mutation.”’ Vowel shift, as used here, refers mainly to the 
spontaneous vowel changes of the Proto- and Prim. Germanic 
stages. Physiologically considered, the change of the long vow- 
els, IE @ to Gmc. 6, appears in a movement “farther and farther 
away from the resting position of the tongue’”’ (with possible ex- 
planations of the phenomenon). For the opposite trend of short 
vowels, “‘we would merely have to assume muscular relaxation, 
as against muscular tension for the long vowels’’—again with 
suggestions in explanation. A part of the paper pages 71-75 is 
devoted to a discussion of Russell’s opposition to the concept 
of the “‘vowel triangle” 

For Gothic we find: E. H. Sehrt, “‘Der Genitiv Plural auf -é 
im Gotischen.”’ He favors the existence of an instrum. sing. in 
-é (*dagé, waurdé), which was transferred to the gen. plur. Fur- 
ther, A. M. Sturtevant presents a dozen “Gothic Syntactical 
Notes.”’ It would have been a pleasing recognition of a happy 
idea of Professor Collitz if, in the Gothic quotations in this vol- 
ume, the ligature b, invented by him and employed in practi- 
cally all works on Gothic, had been used. In the Sehrt article we 
find Av; Prof. E. H. Sturtevant (p. 12) and A. M. Sturtevant 
have hw. It is probable that the printer, H. Laupp, Jr., of Tii- 
bingen, did not have the ligature. 

In Scandinavian there are several papers. First, a twenty- 
seven page article by S. H. Cross on ‘‘Scandinavian-Polish Re- 
lations in the Late Tenth Century.” ‘“Blétnaut” by C. N. 
Gould, is a collection and careful evaluation of the evidence for 
the worship of cattle in ancient Scandinavia. A discussion of 
Hdvamd4l 136, and a translation of the stanza is furnished by 
Hugo Pipping of Helsingfors. A. B. Benson, in ‘Swedish Witch- 
craft and the Mathers,” shows the extent to which Cotton and 
Increase Mather were influenced by seventeenth century ac- 
counts of witchcraft in Dalecarlia in ‘““Sweedland.”’ 

There are several contributions for English. E. E. Ericson, 
“The Use of OE swa in Negative Clauses,’ based upon all the 
examples in OE poetry and in representative prose, is part of a 
larger study on the use of swa. Prof. Louise Pound, on “The 
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Etymology of Stir ‘Prison,’”’ associates the word with to steer. 
Prof. Kemp Malone, in a lexicographical article on ‘‘Amglist and 
Anglicist’”’ and similar formations, brings order into this group of 
terms and makes suggestions for future usage which ought to be 
followed. 


The other articles deal with various aspects of German. 


The study by Prof. Samuel Kroesch, “Change of Meaning 
by Analogy,” contains a word of caution to the lexicographer, 
admirably said. As an example of the influence of Latin on the 
development of meaning in High German, he takes Latin ars 
and traces the history of the associative transference of its vari- 
ous meanings to the vernacular in OHG and MHG (list, kunst, 
and derivatives). What has taken place in the case of this Latin 
word, has happened with hundreds of others. The lexicographer 
must be more careful than his predecessors to allow for analog- 
ical influences of synonyms in the language treated or in some 
foreign speech model. A nicely worked-out evolutionary series 
of associative changes from the earliest known fundamental 
meaning in the particular dialect may be wrong, unless the pos- 
sibility of mutations and disruptions through analogy have been 
taken into consideration in the semantic history of the word. 
The semantic parallel as a test for semantic relationship will 
have to be used with caution—it may rather be a question of 
semantic analogy. 


Prof. Taylor Stark treats of the ““Wortschatz des althoch- 
deutschen Tatian und die Ubersetzerfrage,”’ so far as his re- 
examination of the material permits. The Fulda monks, per- 
haps 10-15 in number, who made the translation, fall into two 
groups: one whose vocabulary diverges from the usage of the 
early ninth century, and another closer in language to Upper 
German. The sections done by individual translators are of un- 
even lengths; they show a distinct tendency to begin with a new 
page of the MS., and are rarely more than a page in length. 


Prof. R. J. Kellogg has a 32—page study on “‘The Phonetic 
and Morphological Settings of the MHG Clipt Preterits,” 
(MHG gie, fie, lie). Besides houwan, pret. hio (later hie), the 
author discusses the considerable number of verbs with both 
present and preterit syncopations in OHG, the development of 
the newer analogical creations, and the later disappearance 
of the newer clipped forms. The study was begun several years 
ago as a continuation of Prof. Collitz’ articles in Mod. Lang. 
Notes, Vol. 32. Prof. Julius Goebel adds “Kleine Beitraige zur 
Textkritik und Erklirung von Des Minnesangs Friihling,” on 
Kiirenberg, Burcgrave von Regensburg, Spervogel, and Diet- 
mar von Eist. MHG is further represented by Prof. John L. 
Campion in “Randglossen zum Moriz von Craon (ed. by E. 
Schroeder, Zwei alid. Rittermdren) , for some thirty passages. 
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Prof. D. B. Shumway’s article on “Old preterites of First 
Ablaut-Class in the 1671 Wittenberg Revision of the Lutheran 
Bible,” is a section of a longer paper on the language of this 
Bible which we shall look for in complete form in a journal. 

The Lessing anniversary of 1929 may have inspired two pa- 
pers that have found a place in this volume. ‘A view of Les- 
sing,”’ in the urbane style of Prof. William G. Howard, (Minna 
von Barnhelm, pp. 259-266); and “‘Repetitions as an Element 
in Lessing’s Works,” by A. W. Porterfield. A short letter by 
Goethe, doubtless addressed to C: F. Schnauss, is published 
here for the first time—by Prof. B. J. Vos; likewise two un- 
printed letters of Wieland to J. G. Gurlitt, by Prof. W. Kurrel- 
meyer. In the third poem of a cycle in Heine’s Newe Gedichte 
E. Feise found material for a short study on “Rhythm and 
Melody as a Parodistic Means in Heine’s ‘Unterwelt’?”’. By 
“rhythmic jugglery”’ Heine, in his introductory stanza in this 
poem spoils the reader for the correct rhythm of the two, later 
three, stanzas of Schiller’s Klage der Ceres, which Heine quoted 
there. How the trick was turned is brought out clearly and 
convincingly. 

Prof. Archer Taylor, in “‘Der rihter und der teufel,” dis- 
cusses a dozen or so versions of the tale of the Devil and the 
Advocate, which he treated in PMLA 1921, pp. 35ff. The dis- 
tribution of the texts seems to point to N. W. Germany and 
Denmark as the original territory of the tale, and many of the 
extant versions from that territory may go back to the oral 
tradition lying beyond the exemplum of Caesarius von Heister- 
bach (cf. Chaucer, Friar’s Tale). 

As is inevitable in a volume of this kind, the articles are 
somewhat uneven in their value as contributions to knowledge. 
But all were surely presented in the same spirit of admiration 
and friendship for the Jubilar and since there are so many 
able men among the authors, the general average is high. It is 
no exaggeration to say that it is one of the best anniversary 
miscellanies that have appeared in our country. 

C. A. WILLIAMS 
University of Illinois 





THE SEMANTIC DEVELOPMENT OF THE GERMAN VERBAL SUFFIX 
-ZEN. By Francis W. Bradley, Ph.D. Study made at the 
University of Chicago under the Direction of Dr. F. A. 
Wood. Issued by the Bureau of Publications, University of 
South Carolina, December 15, 1926. 

Dr. Bradley’s careful study of the German verbal suffix -zen 
is valuable as an example of correct method and of fruitful 
philological research. Quite correctly he has accepted the state- 
ment of Grimm as to the history and form of the suffix and then 
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proceeded to study the semantic development of the suffix along 
the line indicated by Kluge in the Introduction to his Stammbil- 
dungslehre der altgermanischen Dialekte, namely that “every- 
where the meaning plays the most important réle in the develop- 
ment of a suffix.” 

Grimm called the suffix -zem an intensive, recognizing also 
an interative, or frequentative, effect. Dr. Bradley agrees that 
on the basis of the Gothic and OHG this was the inevitable con- 
clusion, since in the 4 Gothic examples and in 42 out of the 59 
OHG examples this is clearly the case. But “These two uses of 
the suffix, being the most outstanding, have in the eyes of gram- 
marians and lexicographers largely or entirely obscured other 
uses of it, which is the purpose of this work to develop.” He 
therefore welcomes in Wilmanns’ discussion of the -zen deriva- 
tives the statement that “in the later dialects of Middle Ger- 
many the secondary suffixes -ezen and -enzen are used to derive 
from nouns verbs which express resemblance, especially of taste 
or smell.” Dr. Bradley finds it regrettable that recent lexicog- 
raphers have seized upon the idea of “resemblance in taste and 
smell” to the exclusion of a wider range of resemblance, citing 
Thomasius’ use of pabstenzen and Gottsched’s of brittenzen as 
points in case. 

Dr. Bradley bases his work on “the study of the suffix -zen 
not as an entity, but as having meaning only through the stem.” 

In his analysis of the 59 OHG words, Dr. Bradley says: 
“Iteration is the first notion supposed to be associated with the 
suffix. In OHG this is the dominant idea, as noted above. The 
flutter of wings, palpitation, springing up and down, nodding 
the head, moving back and forth, going to and fro; all are easily 
connected (11,A). From these it is an easy step to the repeated 
call of a bird, the cackle of a hen, the burst of laughter, stam- 
mering, chattering, barking, etc. (11,8). This represents the next 
largest class in OHG. There is next a small class of verbs which 
express some similar utterance, but without the iterative notion 
(11,c). A small group have meanings connected with mental 
activity, cogitation, intellection (11,D,E,F). The connection with 
the idea of iteration is through words meaning to breathe, draw 
breath, be alive, think. This group has by the end of the MHG 
period disappeared down to the word wédnezen. Serezen to cause 
pain, to wound, may be connected with the frequentative idea 
through the throbbing of a sore, or wound, or the rhythmic ebb 
and flow in the intensity of an ache (11,cG). The flicker, flash, 
sparkle of a fire, lightening, forms another group (11,A). Finally 
a small group which goes back to the denominative function of 
-ezen, and carries the meaning of similarity, (11,J). 

In spite of his previous statement that “17 of the words 
(groups C,D,E,F,G,J) do not convey the idea of iteration,” 
he does connect groups D,E,F, and G with the idea of iteration, 
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at least in a remoter and associative way. If now one looks at the 
group C, one finds the statement: “In a few others we find the 
idea of utterance, with the idea of iteration less prominent or 
altogether absent: 


1. gajazen=assentire, convenire, besitimmen: ja. 

2. roffazzan, ropfezen, roffazdn, etc.=eructare (in the sense 
of utter: tag irropfzdt sin uuort demo tage, dies diei eructat ver- 
bum) 

3. arrofazon, urrofazén in the same sense, eructare: rof= 
singultus, NHG rofzen. 

4. wdrezan=adserere, versichern: wdr.’ 


? 


The question arises: In which of these four words is the idea 
of iteration altogether absent? When one thinks of the tendency 
to repeat ja, saying not only “ja, ja,’ but even “‘ja, ja, ja,” 
likewise to repeat assurances (wdrezan) one cannot agree that the 
idea of iteration is altogether absent. Likewise the example given 
under roffaszan: tag irropfzdt sin uuort demo tage, dies diei eruc- 
tat verbum=day unto day, etc., has a very decided iterative 
feeling and sense, and to arrofazén is given the same meaning. 
Moreover the Latin equivalents both of gajazan and of roffazzan, 
arrofazén, namely assentire and eructare, have at least one use 
with iterative force. 

Turning to group J one finds two words denoting “‘an acti- 
vity like that of the basic word, probably with incohative force: 


1. loubazan, laupetzen vernare: ahd. loubén, loupén, mhd. 
louben Laub bekommen, laubig sein oder werden, sich belauben, 
ahd. loub, laub Laub, Blatt. 

2. séwazan=instagnare: séwjan=stagnare. séo=sea.”’ 

Might not one say with equal cogency that these verbs 
denote an activity like that of the basic word, probably with 
progressive force, which coincides with the idea of intensive, as 
developed out of the iterative? 

All the more striking then is the result of Dr. Bradley’s in- 
vestigation in tracing the semantic development of the suffix 
through ten living dialects and modern standard speech when 
it appears that, although there are 216 words with iterative 
force, 156 with intensive, 73 denominatives with general mean- 
ing, 113 denominatives of taste or smell and 87 with the idea 
of flash, quick glance, etc., there are no fewer then 805 verbs 
which designate “simple utterance or utterance in joy, sorrow 
or pain; sound of coughing, sneezing, panting, etc., the cries of 
animals, of birds, the chirp of insects. This group represents the 
strongest development of the suffix since the OHG period, it is 
by far the largest, and at present is the one which will probably 
determine the further development.”’ 

In conclusion Dr. Bradley offers as his 


‘surmise as to the 
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reason for this development that in its association with words 
expressing utterance or sound the suffix -zem has the field largely 
to itself, whereas in its other functions it is rivaled by -eln, -ern, 
-igen.” 

His general conclusion that ‘‘a suffix spreads from one stem 
to another through a close semantic relation of the stem words” 
is a statement with which all who have made similar studies of 
suffixes, whether noun or verb, will concur and those same fel- 
low-workers in this field will welcome Dr. Bradley’s able and 
scholarly contribution to their common general thesis regarding 
suffixation. 

JANE F. GOoDLOE 
Goucher College 





THe Book or THE IcELANDERS. ([slendingabék) by Ari Thér- 
gilsson. Edited and translated with an introductory essay 
and notes by Halldér Hermannsson. Cornell University 
Library 1930. (=Islandica vol. xx) pp. 89. $2.00 
Very opportunely, Hermannsson has chosen as the subject 

for the 1930 volume of Islandica Ari’s /slendingab6k; thus pay- 
ing his tribute to the memory of the Father of Icelandic historio- 
graphy in the year when his fatherland is celebrating the one 
thousandth anniversary of the establishment of the Althing. The 
book consists of an introduction of 46 pp., a reproduction of the 
(normalized) text, a translation, and 15 pp. of notes—plenty of 
commentary, it will be noted, for the scant 8 pp. of text. In this 
respect, indeed, it resembles other precious documents of the 
race, e.g. our Constitution, about which there exist veritable 
literatures of interpretation, a thousand times bulkier than the 
treasures they incrust. 

Tt will not do, in a review to explain the peculiar significance 
of Ari’s ‘book,’ beyond repeating that in it he laid the founda- 
tions of the remarkable historical literature of Iceland; and pay- 
ing new tribute to his acumen and the extraordinary sagacity 
he shows in anchoring his chronology safely to the landmarks of 
European history fixed in the memories of his living authorities. 
Moreover, it seems to have been the first document deliberately 
composed in the vernacular. On both counts it is an amazing 
achievement. 

Hermannsson is entirely right in his contention that a simple, 
straightforward style is best calculated to reproduce the flavor 
of the historical saga, and his practice bears that out. His trans- 
lation is excellent, ever so much better than that of Vigftsson- 
Powell. Only, it will not do to generalize. It is a far cry from 
Ari’s crystal-clear, scientific prose to the advisedly poetic ar- 
chaism of the Fornaldarsggur, and even to the ‘literary’ style 
of Snorri and some family sagas—let alone that of poetry. No 
doubt the William Morris and Eirikr Magnusson school of 
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translation sinned by over- archaizing; but the other extreme is 
bad, too. It all amounts to reiterating that both intimate knowl- 
edge and instinctive feeling are required to bring out the par- 
ticular flavor of the original 

Much of the value of Hermannsson’s book lies in his meaty 
introduction, which not only sets forth what is known and es- 
tablished about Ari and the settlement of Iceland, but essays 
an independent estimate of the vexed question of his author- 
ship. Hermannsson is an adherent to Gjessing’s and B. M. 
Olsen’s view, viz., that Ari was the author—or at least compiler 
—of the famous Landndémabé6k, as well, and possibly of still other 
historical works; and strengthens this theory very materially by 
demonstrating the unlikelihood of the first draught of the [slen- 
dingabék being meant as one of the books ascribed to him. 
‘Considering the fame for learning which Ari enjoyed among his 
contemporaries and successive generations, it is hardly likely 
that this rested exclusively upon his [slendingab6k, important 
though this is.’ Hermannsson finds the purpose of the little 
book to have been instruction and orientation of the general 
public and the lawmakers in the history, more particularly the 
Christian history, of the island. I will say that his argumenta- 
tion—into the details of which I cannot, of course, enter here— 
seems to me entirely plausible. Objective proof seems impos- 
sible; but an investigation into the style of the various books 
ascribed to Ari might furnish corroboration—if we were in 
possession of a workable and generally accepted method. 

There are a few minutiz in the translation on which I cannot 
quite agree with Hermannsson. To render madr, chap. 1, third 
but last line, by ‘man’ (instead of ‘person’) is doubtless merely 
a slip of the pen. If the translator really wishes to shun all 
archaic language he should avoid the use of ‘moot’ for ping, 
and simply say ‘assembly’; and of ‘moot-mates,’ in particular, 
for bingunautar which we would simply render ‘member of the 
same judicial district.’ Likewise such locutions as ‘winter’ for 
‘years,’ and ‘came to pass’ sound odd in a purely historical work. 
Barna titburdr is, after all, note quite the same as ‘infanticide.’ 
As to Hjalti Skeggjason’s blasphemous little verse, so frequently 
quoted, (vilkat god geya, etc.) I still doubt, notwithstanding 
Genzmer’s recent article, whether we have the correct inter- 
pretation. Just why should the gods be said to ‘bark?’ Freya is 
here called a bitch (i.e., whore), very much as in Lokasenna, 
Bragi is called a coward and ornament of the bench; Ithun, a 
nymphomaniac; Othin, a warlock; etc., and Freya herself, 
naturally, as goddess of love, is alleged by Loki to have had 
intercourse with all the gods assembled in A’gir’s hall. I should 
like to venture the guess that this kvidlingr of Hjalti’s was 
merely the first in a series of clever scurrilous traducements of 


the various godheads. Toe Mt Host aneeh 
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GAMALNORSK ORDBOK MED Nynorsk Typinc. Leiv Heggstad. 
Ny umvglt og auka utgave av ‘“‘Gamalnorsk ordbok” ved 
Hegstad og Torp. Oslo, 1930. Pp. XLL-837. Det Norske 

Samlaget. 

As the sub-title indicates this is the second edition of the 
well-known Hegstad-Torp Old’ Norse dictionary which was 
published in 1909. The two original editors are now dead, and 
it is the son of Prof. M. Hegstad, who has prepared this new 
edition. It is proper enough that his name appears alone on the 
title page as editor of the present work, for it was he who worked 
out also the major part of the first edition, namely the letters 
g and then i-g; the letters a-f were done by M. Hegstad, and / 
by Torp. However, the first edition had a very valuable intro- 
duction, which contained, an account of “‘Det norske maalet 
fyre 1350,” by M.H., pp. IX-X XVII, and “‘Gamalnorsk ordav- 
leiding”’ by A. T., pp. XX VIII-LXXI. These two parts are omit- 
ted from the new edition. The first part of the old edition was sent 
out in 1905, and in that year Leiv Heggstad, then a candidate for 
the A.M., was taken in as assistant to the editors. He thus had 
the advantage of a four-year apprenticeship of a kind that, I 
imagine, rarely comes to anyone. 

In the case of a new edition like this the task of the reviewer 
would seem to be merely that of indicating in what respects the 
new edition differs from the old. And when one reads in the 
Foreword that the present edition “‘er i det meste lik den gamle” 
the task apparently becomes very simple indeed. However, 
there are some differences, chiefly in the content, but also to 
some extent in method, which may be briefly mentioned. In 
the first place the new edition is much fuller than the old (837 
pp. as against 564). This increase is due in considerable part to 
a more detailed treatment of a large part of the most important 
articles. Thus, the preposition a was given fourteen lines, with 
five meaning groups in Edition I, while there are 59 lines with 
nine meaning groups under the dative uses, and eight under the 
accusative in Ed II. Further under the preposition af Ed. I 
had a paragraph of eleven lines for the dative and three for the 
accusative. In Ed. II there are 49 lines divided into fourteen 
meaning groups; again the verb draga had just one column in 
Ed. I, but receives two columns in E. II. These are, however, 
extreme cases, as the first parts of Ed. I were much briefer in 
treatment than the later parts; fullest in Ed. I were the letters 
that were worked out by Leiv Heggstad. But there is new mat- 
ter also here, and a fuller classification, as, e.g., in the verb taka, 
which in Ed. I has 2? columns, but in Ed. IT has three columns. 

In the second place also, place-names and personal names are 
included in Ed. II, and that is a very welcome feature. The 
inclusion of the place-names was made possible by the comple- 
tion of Rygh’s Norske Gaardnavne, in 1924. Again the language of 
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the skalds is more fully represented, and the considerable num- 
ber of Olcelandic saga editions issued since 1909 have been used, 
so that the dictionary now becomes more truly a general ON 
dictionary than was the first edition. And it goes without saying 
that the improvement of the dictionary, both in the matter of 
the much larger number of words included and in the more com- 
plete listing of meanings the editor has been able to use many 
special works that have appeared since 1909, as those by Hj. 
Falk, M. Hegstad, G. Indreb¢g, F. Jénsson, E. A. Kock, E. H. 
Lind, and M. Olsen, to mention only a few. And he has made 
numerous selections of illustrative passages, and phrases from 
the great Friizner dictionary, and added others himself to illus- 
trate the usage of words. 

All in all I can pronounce this an excellent work which no 
doubt, will be used widely among ON students; indeed it is 
a work which they cannot afford to be without. If, in discussing 
so meritorious a book, I may be permitted to make any reserva- 
tions from complete approval I would say: that there are en- 
tirely too many text editions of important documents, and other 
contributions published since 1909 that have not been taken 
into account in the gathering of the new lexicographical ma- 
terial. I look for the interesting words armkriki, ‘bend at the 
elbow’, and augnanest, ‘corner on each side of the eye where the 
eyelids meet,’ and I fail to find them. Then I look for certain 
other words and I do not find them. So then I turn to the list 
of abbreviations where the text editions and other works used 
are given; and I find that the editor has apparently not had 
access to any publications issued in America or England; and 
with very few exceptions those of German scholars do not ap- 
pear either. That is unfortunate, for it means many omissions; 
and such a delimitation, if intentional, would be ill-advised. But I 
am certain that the failure to use also these works is not an in- 
tentional omission, but an oversight. Now the two first words 
mentioned above, and about 250 others, that have either not 
been published at all before, or only in different meanings, are 
to be found in an article by H. Larsen which was published in 
The Journal of English and Germanic Philology, Vol. xxvi 
(1927), pp. 174-195. Further there was printed in this Journal 
Vol. x (1911), pp. 214-225, and 415-428, an edition of the 
“Tunsberg Bylog,” from the Codex Tunsbergensis, from which 
many additional words could have been gleaned. And there are 
many other American publications of various authors that 
occur to us. I shall mention further only the study of The 
Language of the Konungs Skuggsj4, Part I, 1921, with complete 
lists of the ‘Noun Stems and the Adjectives” in that text, and 
Part II, 1923, containing the “‘Pronouns, Numerals, and Parti- 
cles, the Verbs and Their Conjugations,” that I published in 
The University of Illinois Studies in Language and Literature, 
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which, too, seems not to have come to the knowledge of the 
Editor of the present dictionary. I would like to have found 
recorded in this otherwise so excellent a dictionary a great many 
words and meanings that we now miss(e.g.: augnaheill, bjargjald, 
biarmadr, festiband, ‘firmament,’ I¢ypihvel, kovertur, kyrtilsblad, 
tekning, titalulegr (only ualligr is given), svicredasek, syndabond, 
syndasétt, etc.; further the adj., bynn, by the side of the regular 
form punnr. The word tekning, ‘capture,’ occurs in the Borg- 
arbing Law, 35b, column 2, line 9 fb; the dictionary before me 
records tekning only in compounds (“i sms. a-ofl.””). The cpd. 
augnaheill appears in the same text, p. 25b: En peir men skulu 
vita uord halda er augnaheilir ero oc wyrna oc fottheilir (so in 
the MS); the GNO records the last two but not the first of these 
compounds. But I shall not stop to consider these matters any 
further. I hope the strictures I have made here will not seem 
unfair or unkind. They are matters that even now could be 
rectified I suppose without much cost or trouble. The good 
points of the GN Ordbok far outweigh the defects; and I heartily 
recommend it and welcome its appearance. 

I shall finally note two matters briefly: (1) apparently late 
ON loan-words of the type dispenseran, f., in Stj., and dispon- 
eran, f., in Bp., have systematically been omitted, though 
I have not examined the Ordbok carefully in regard to this 
point; (2) the language of the articles (i.e., the definitions used) 
has been modernized and brought closer to living Landsmaal 
speech. Examples of the last are: kapprdédr, n., in Ed. I, 
‘kappror’; in Ed. II, ‘kapproing’; képuerm, f., in Ed. I, ‘kaape- 
erm,’ in Ed. II, ‘kappe-erm’; landaudn, f., in Ed. I, ‘landgyda,’ 
in Ed. II, ‘land-¢yda,’ ‘gyding el. avfolking av landet’; hurdar- 
flaki, m., in Ed. I ‘flake til hurd,’ in Ed. II ‘d¢grflak,’ dgrskiva’; 
hermugr, a., in Ed. I, ‘sorgall,’ in Ed. II, ‘sorgfull.’ Thus the 
language of this edition is brought nearer to the spoken forms of 
to-day, and that I regard as a distinct merit.!. And thereby it 
often also nearer to the spoken Riksmaal forms and that too is a 
good thing. These things redound to the credit of the Editor. 


GEORGE T. FLom 





SYNTAKTISCHE STUDIEN. Von Fritz Karg. Max Niemeyer, 
Halle (Saale), 1929. S. V+194. geh. RM 7. 


Fritz Karg, der Mitverfasser der 1928 erschienenen Schall- 
analytischen Versuche (Germ. Bibl., 2. Abtlg., 24. Bd.) vereinigt 
in vorliegenden Syntaktischen Studien vier recht wertvolle Ar- 
beiten, von denen drei schon friiher an anderer Stelle erschienen 
sind; zum Teil aber neubearbeitet und erweitert, haben die 


1 The dictionary is better for it, and the Editor has made a real contribution 
to the growth of Landsmaal. 
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Artikel in vorliegender Buchform doch ihre volle Berechtigung. 

Davon ausgehend, dass funktionelle Differenzen immer ihre 
Entsprechung in klanglichen Unterschieden finden, analysiert 
der Verfasser die reichlich gesammelten Belege zunichst klang- 
lich, um dann seine so gewonnenen Funde zur Priifung der syn- 
taktischen Funktion der stimmlich untersuchten Konstruktio- 
nen zu verwenden. 

Der erste und vielleicht interessanteste Aufsatz des ganzen 
Buches behandelt in der eben gekennzeichneten Methode Die 
Konstruktion amd xowot im Mittelhochdeutschen, eine schon 
von Moriz Haupt, R. Hildebrand, Leitzmann, Paul, Behaghel, 
Delbriick u. a. behandelte Frage. Zuniichst klirt der Verfasser 
in iiberzeugender Weise die Kontroverse (Behaghel-Paul)-Del- 
briick, ob und in welcher Weise der Typus die worhte EIN SMIT 
hiez Volkan (kurz hiez-Konstruktion genannt) dem a7é xowod 
(wie etwa dé spranc von dem gesidele HER HAGENE alsé sprach) 
zuzurechnen sei, dahin (S. 52), dass im Gegensatz zu Pauls An- 
nahme 476 xowov und Aiez-Konstruktion nicht zusammenge- 
héren; denn ihre klangliche Struktur (S. 7 ff), ihre beidersei- 
tigen Funktionen (S. 24 ff) sowie ihre historische Verteilung (S. 
45 ff) unterscheiden sich derartig, dass man nur den Schliissen 
des Verfassers beipflichten kann. 


Nebenbei mag hier bemerkt werden, dass ist (was) genant (S. 42) wohl 
nicht als Zustandsbezeichnungen zu betrachten sind, wie der Rezensent an- 
derswo (Zur Entwicklung d. Perfekiumschreibung im Deutschen, Lang. Diss. Nr. 
6, Linguistic Soc. of America, Philadelphia, 1929; S. 21 ff.) bewiesen zu haben 
glaubt.—Dass eine aktionale Passivkonstruktion wie die schriffit, WIRT VIEL 
gelesen in duser sit die Vorstellung eines Zustandes erwecken soll (S. 42-3), 
diirfte irrefiihrend formuliert sein.—Die Ergebnisse des Verfassers werden durch 
diese Randbemerkungen natiirlich keineswegs beriihrt. 


Die zweite Arbeit, die in der Festschrift fiir Ed. Sievers (Halle, 
Saale, 1925, S. 445-77) zum ersten Male erschienen, befasst sich 
mit der Hypotaxe bei Hartmann von Aue. Die Typen der Satz- 
stellung werden in den Mittelpunkt der Betrachtung geriickt, 
und der Verfasser findet durch die klanglichen Verhiltnisse, 
“‘dass die Verteilung der verschiedenen Stellungstypen (einge- 
hend auf S. 83-4 behandelt) fest geregelt ist nach psycholo- 
gischen und Bedeutungsgrundsitzen, dass also jeder Stellungs- 
typus etwas Bestimmtes metnt”’ (sic!—S. 111-3). 

Adversative Adverbien und Konjunktionen in der Kénigsberger 
A postelgeschichte: Ein Bettrag zur Geschichte von ABER und SON- 
DERN betitelt sich der dritte Artikel, der sich zum Ziele setzt zu 
ergriinden, ob der scheinbar ganz regellose Gebrauch von adir 
und sundir in der um 1350 geschriebenen Kénigsberger Bibel- 
iibersetzung nicht doch von einem System regiert werde (S. 121); 
und falls dies zutreffe, “ob die Verwendung dann genau die 
gleiche wie heutzutage”’ sei oder ob sich irgendwelche Abweich- 
ungen vom nhd. Gebrauch nachweisen liessen (S. 130). 
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Sich beziiglich der Abgrenzung der Anwendungssphire von 
aber und sondern im Nhd. auf unseren Altmeister Curme stiit- 
zend, schickt der Verfasser zunichst einige Bemerkungen iiber 
deren Gebrauch im Nhd. voraus, um dadurch den mhd. Ge- 
brauch klar herausstellen zu kGnnen. Er findet, dass in der 
K6nigsberger Apostelgeschichte “eine ungeahnte Steigerung 
der Bedeutungsniiancierung” von sundir erreicht wurde (S. 159), 
wie sie das Nhd. nicht mehr kennt. Leider verbietet der be- 
schrinkte Raum, des niheren darauf hier einzugehen; abir steht 
dagegen dem nhd. Gebrauch schon recht nahe, wenn sich auch 
die urspriingliche Bedeutung ‘“‘abermals, wiederum”’ hiufiger als 
im Nhd. herausschilen lasst (S. 179). 

Das Relativum in der Heliandhandschrift C, der letzte Auf- 
satz, fasst die Schreibung des Relativs ins Auge und untersucht 
das Schwanken “zwischen diphthongischen (thie, thia, thiu, 
thea, thei) und monophthongischen Formen, die in N. Sg. M., 
N. Acc. Sg. F., N. Acc. Pl. aller Geschlechter anscheinend regel- 
los wechseln” (S. 185). Klang und Rhythmus scheinen dahin 
zu deuten, dass “der Sprecher die mit (monophthongischem) 
the eingeleiteten RSs zweifellos als bestimmende, die mit (diph- 
thongischem) thie eingeleiteten als erklarende empfunden hat” 
(S. 194). 

Die vier Aufsitze wollen dem Vorwort zufolge ‘‘Wegweiser 
sein und Anregungen bieten, die vielleicht andere veranlassen 
kénnten, in gleicher Weise weiterzuarbeiten.”’ Es ist des Rezen- 
senten Uberzeugung, dass das Buch dies in vollem Masse zu 
tun vermag!— 

A. J. FRIEDRICH ZIEGLSCHMID 
State University of Iowa 





CoRPUS DER ALTDEUTSCHEN ORIGINALURKUNDEN BIS ZUM 
JauR 1300. Herausgegeben von Friedrich Wilhelm, o. 6. 
Professor an der Universitit Freiburg i. Br. In etwa 25 
Lieferungen. Lieferung 1-4 erschienen. Lahr (Baden): 
Moritz Schauenburg K. G., Preis RM 16.—per Lieferung. 


Nicht mit Unrecht hat man angenommen, dass durch den 
Weltkrieg und seine Folgen auch die Germanistik in Deutsch- 
land schwer gelitten hat und noch leidet. Am wenigsten sind die 
gegenwartigen Verhaltnisse in Deutschland ein giinstiger Boden 
fiir die Anlage und das Wachstum grosser, viele Jahre Arbeit 
erfordernder Werke. Um so angenehmer ist man von Wilhelms 
Sammlung der altdeutschen Originalurkunden tberrascht, die, 
soweit die ersten vier bis jetzt erschienenen Lieferungen erse- 
hen lassen, von nicht zu unterschitzendem, ich méchte fast 
sagen, von umwilzendem Einfluss auf unsere mittelhochdeutsche 
Grammatik und Literatur sein wird. 

Schon lange neigte man zur Ansicht, dass das von uns ge- 
lehrte Mittelhochdeutsch durchaus nicht so unumstdésslich fest- 
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gelegt sei, wie es den Anschein erweckte. Hervorragende Ge- 
lehrte, unter ihnen Ehrismann, gaben wiederholt ihrer Meinung 
dahin Ausdruck, dass man in unserem Schul-Mittelhochdeutsch 
vielleicht nur eine Art Idealtypus zu sehen hitte, der mit dem 
wirklichen, taglichen Leben der damaligen Zeit wenig zu tun 
hatte. 

Wihrend die althochdeutsche Periode dank den Forschun- 
gen von Wilhelm Braune, Elias von Steinmeyer, Joseph Schatz 
und Johannes Franck auf einer sicheren Grundlage beruht, 
konnte die vor mehreren Jahren einsetzende Suche nach der 
richtigen mittelhochdeutschen Volkssprache mangels eines 
grundlegenden, diese Periode bespiegelnden Werkes nicht recht 
vorwirtskommen. Das Hauptverdienst von Wilhelms Urkun- 
densammlung besteht nun darin, diesem dringenden Bediirfnis 
nachgekommen zu sein; denn sie beleuchtet die deutsche 
Sprache, ihre Ausdehnung und ihren Gebrauch in der klassischen 
Periode der mittelhochdeutschen Literatur und der sogenann- 
ten Epigonenzeit. Erst die aus diesen Texten gezogenen Fol- 
gerungen werden die so lang gesuchte, sichere Basis fiir die 
Sprache dieser Periode ergeben. Dabei ist es nur natiirlich, dass 
dadurch eine neue, anders geartete mittelhochdeutsche Gram- 
matik bedingt wird; ferner wird sich die Literaturgeschichte 
eine nicht unbetrichtliche Umarbeitung gefallen lassen miissen. 
So wird, um nur ein Beispiel zu erwaihnen, Walthers alliiberra- 
gende Gestalt durch die in dieser Sammlung veréffentlichten, ins 
Mittelhochdeutsche iibersetzten Papsturkunden in einem ganz 
neuen Lichte erscheinen. Auch die so sehr geschmihte und ver- 
kannte, weil wenig erforschte Epigonenzeit, die Eingangspforte 
ins Neuhochdeutsche, wird in dieser Sammlung neu beleuchtet. 

Dieses Werk, an dem der Verfasser, wie er behauptet, 22 
Jahre arbeitete, enthailt ungefihr 4000 Originalurkunden und 
schliesst mit dem Jahre 1300. Alle in Bibliotheken oder Privat- 
hinden liegenden vorhandenen Urkunden aus Deutschland 
(hoch- und niederdeutsch), der Schweiz, Holland und Belgien 
sind hier in streng chronologischer Anordnung aufgezeichnet. 
Die Urkunden, in denen nur eindeutige Abkiirzungen aufgelést 
sind, werden gliicklicherweise nicht normalisiert, sondern mit 
der alten Interpunktion abgedruckt, woraus auch die Geschichte 
der deutschen Orthographie und Interpunktion, oft so wenig 
beachtet zum Nachteil der Forschung, Nutzen ziehen diirfte. 
Der Druck dieser Urkunden beruht auf vollstindig neuer Le- 
sung, sodass diese Texte als Zeugniswert zur Kontrolle friiherer, 
oft ungenauer Urkundenabdrucke unentbehrlich werden. 

Jedem Bande wird ein Regestenverzeichnis fiir die darin 
enthaltenen Urkunden vorangestellt, das eine kurze Inhaltsan- 
gabe, Datum, Aufbewahrungsort, Signatur und die Namen von 
Ausstellern und Empfiangern wiedergibt. Den Schluss des 
“Corpus” bildet ein vollstindiges Verzeichnis aller Personen- 
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und Ortsnamen, sowie Nummernregister iiber die Archivher- 
kunft der einzelnen Stiicke, sowie iiber territoriale und dialek- 
tische Herkunft. 

Von grossem Interesse diirfte diese Sammlung ferner fiir 
die sich neu entfaltende Wort- und Mundartengeographie sein, 
die diese Sammlung zur Bestitigung ihrer Ergebnisse heranzie- 
hen muss. Auch die Lokal-, Namen- und Familienforschung 
wird bereichert werden, finden sich doch zum Beispiel Namen in 
diesen Texten, die erst Jahrhunderte spiter in der Literatur oder 
Politik wieder auftauchen. Ferner ist die Sammlung unentbehr- 
lich fiir das Studium der damaligen Siedlungsgeschichte und 
ihrer Zweige, der Orts- und Flurnamenkunde. Auch andere 
Zweige der Wissenschaft, wie Kirchengeschichte und Rechtswis- 
senschaft, Stadt- und Privatrecht werden dieses Werk zu ihren 
Forschungen heranziehen miissen. 

So unermesslich viel Material bieten diese Texte, dass man 
wohl nicht fehlgeht, wenn man behauptet, dass noch Gene- 
rationen daran zu arbeiten haben werden. Uns amerikanischen 
Germanisten aber kommt dieses Werk besonders gelegen, da es 
uns in dieser abgerundeten Form eine Menge neuen, leicht zu- 
ginglichen Materials fiir mittelhochdeutsche Studien bietet. 

Wir sehen der Fortsetzung des grossen Werkes, welches je- 
dem germanistischen Seminar unentbehrlich ist, mit Spannung 
entgegen und hoffen, dass es auch bei uns wohlverdienten Bei- 
fall finden wird. 

CARL SELMER 
Hunter College 





GAMMELDANSK GRAMMATIK I SPROGHISTORISK FREMSTILLING. 
Ved Johs. Bréndum-Nielsen. I: Jndledning. Textkildernes 
Lydbetegnelse. Vokalisme. Kgbenhavn, J. H. Schultz Forlag, 
1928. Pp. ITI+498. 

We have hitherto been without any grammar of Old Danish 
comparable to Noreen’s Alinordische Grammatik (Vol. I of which 
is a grammar of Old Icelandic and Old Norwegian, and Vol. II of 
Old Swedish). But with the present work that lack is now sup- 
plied by a volume that promises to be for Old Danish studies as 
epoch-making as was Norren’s Vol. I for the study of Old Norse. 
The grammar before us will be more exhaustive and considerably 
larger that is Noreen’s even in its 4th edition(1923). The present 
volume, which represents mainly Introduction and the Phonol- 
ogy of the Vowels, makes a book of 411 pages of grammar prop- 
er; pp. 412-425 represents abbreviations of books used, and pp. 
426-497 contains the index of all words discussed in the gram- 
mar. Noreen’s which included in the one volume also the conso- 
nants has 293 pages of grammar, and 72 pages of word-index. 
The present work is to be followed up by a corresponding treat- 
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ment of the consonants, after which will come the Morphology 
and the Syntax. There is not available even a short grammar of 
Old Danish, suitable for University courses—Brandt’s Gam- 
meldansk Lesebog, 1856, good in its day, is of-course antiquated 
now; and Bertelsen’s Dansk sproghistorisk Lesebog, 1905, which 
has a brief phonology and quite a bit of reading matter, and 
which I have used and found servicable in an introductory course 
in Old Danish, is not suitable for advanced work. Bréndum- 
Neilsen’s book has therefore been planned to fill the need also of 
such a text-book in University classes. Sound laws that are 
general Germanic are treated more briefly, but in the main, a 
method of very full exemplification of each new phenomenon has 
been followed; additional comment, discussion of conflicting 
views, references to books and articles, are relegated to Notes 
under every problem as they are considered. Thus the student 
will have before him a bibliography of the subject that is chron- 
ological and up-to-date, and fairly complete to the year 1928. 

The Jndledning, 52 pages, defines Old Danish, and the geo- 
graphy of it, treats of East Scandinavian, Old Danish features as 
differentiated from Old Swedish, the Runic period, older and 
younger Middle Danish, the period of the loans, literary and 
spoken Danish, the linguistic sources for each period, dialectal 
differences to-day, etc. Then the author gives a brief account of 
the runes in their older and later forms, the coming in of the 
Latin script, the sound value of each letter, etc. The phonology 
proper takes up pages 59-411. The phonetic script employed is 
that of Otto Jesperson, first published in Dania, I, 1890. How- 
ever, dialectal forms are given as in the works from which they 
are quoted. Only a few points will here be noted. 

In regard to the problem of the relation of written to spoken 
language in Denmark in the Middle Ages opinions have varied 
greatly. The old view was that writers spoke as they wrote, 
consequently that there was a distinct literary standard, and 
that the dialects were but the speech of the illiterate. The newer, 
and as I think in the main the correct view, is that in the Middle 
Ages writers as well as others spoke dialect, writers did not 
depart in any significant way from the speech around them; that 
came later. However, Bréndum-Nielsen favors the older view 
(pp. 24-26). But the facts cited in support of it are not convinc- 
ing. None of the documents quoted go back of the year 1607. 

Another troublesome problem is connected with such dif- 
ferences of writing as hauwa, but hafdi, giwa, but gaf, etc. The 
author does not go into this problem, but contents himself with 
a statement of the conflicting views, and a comment on the 
first. A list of references to published views is given, among these 
Groth’s in his edition of the Olafs saga Tryggvasonar.| But 


1 The date of Groth’s edition is given as 1853, a misprint for 1895. 
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Groth’s analysis is incomplete, and his view could not be right. 
See the examination of this problem in the Journal of English 
ind Germanic Philology, Vol. XVI, pp. 416-436, where the con- 
dition in the Olafs saga Tryggvasonar is specifically dealt with 
on pp. 427-430. 

Upon the problem of the development of w> b> v some in- 
teresting facts are given in §50, Note 2, regarding Old Swedish 
practice. As regards the date the stage » was reached in Old 
Norwegian, to which there also is a reference, the fullest pub- 
lished discussion of that is the one by Otto von Friesen in Arkiv 
for nordisk Filologi, Vol. XXXIII, which is also referred to. 
Von Friesen is right without any doubt. In certain Old Nor- 
wegian MSS the writing sua, hua, etc., persists long after the 
writing vera, vita, etc. has established itself; but even in the latter 
the change from bilabial to labio-dental comes considerably 
later than the close of the Viking Age. In the type sua (swa) the 
change to labio-dental belongs to the XI Vth century and local- 
ly is even later. In a paper written in the fall of 1927 and read 
before the Linguistic Society of America at Cincinnati, Ohio, at 
the December, 1927, meeting,? I attempted to show the period 
of the change for the several positions, an investigation that, 
however, was left unpublished when von Friesen’s convincing 
investigation leading to identical conclusions was received. 

Professor Bréydum-Nielsen’s Old Danish Grammar is a clear 
and concise, and at the same time a fully documented pre- 
sentation of the subject, and an altogether splendid book. Iam 
pleased also with the author’s attractive style; he succeeds in 
making his book readable, even if the subject is technical, and 
references and other details numerous. The book is beautifully 
printed on excellent paper. 

_s Greorce T. FLom 





A Stupy oF THE MippLe ENGLISH PorEM KNOWN AS THE 
SOUTHERN Passion. A Dissertation Presented to the Faculty 
of Bryn Mawr College in Partial Fulfilment of the Require- 
ments for the Degree of Doctor of Philosophy. By Beatrice 
Daw Brown. Oxford. The University Press, 1926. 


Mrs. Brown has performed a useful service in giving us this 
competent and well-written introduction to the “Southern Pas- 
sion,” which she regards, quite properly, I think, as an integral 
part of the “South English Legendary” in which it usually 
occurs. The ‘Southern Passion” has been a kind of neglected 
step-sister to the flamingly romantic “Northern Passion” with 
its rich dramatic details from all manner of legend and apochry- 
pha; but Dr. Brown shows that it has high merits—sim- 
plicity, realism, directness, and an imaginative glow and sheer 


2 Language, Iv, p. 61. 
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poetic felicity that put it among the best things in Middle Eng- 
lish. 

After having described in an introductory chapter the rela- 
tion of the “Southern Passion” to the “‘S. E. Legendary,” its 
literary quality and its probable date, which she fixes with a 
high degree of certainty between 1272 and 1290, Dr. Brown 
gives a lucid account of the MSS, with a family tree of the good 
old sort that we were afraid scholars had forgotten how to make. 
It ought to be possible on the basis of this pedigree to provide a 
satisfactory text. The next section, on Provenience and Dialect, 
is less satisfactory: the localizing of the work in Somerset may 
very well be correct, but the linguistic study is inadequate. Dr. 
Brown, of course, did most of this work a good many years ago— 
her authorities are almost venerable—and considerable progress 
has been made in English dialectology since that day, but even 
so it is hard to see what is meant by including meny and eny 
as examples of the development of OE 4 before nasal. The e 
in these words is due, of course, not to the presence of m but to 
i-umlaut; and to equate OE uw and y in ME development is both 
wrong and misleading. 


Of very great interest and value, on the other hand, are the 
last two chapters, Sources of the ‘‘Southern Passion,” and the 
“South English Legendary” and the Friars. In the former Dr. 
Brown deals skilfully, and what is raré, readably, with the 
sources: the two most important, of course, are the Vulgate and 
the Historia Scholastica of Peter Comestor. From the first the 
author drew the substance and phrasing of thé life of Christ and, 
though more freely, the rest of the story through Pentecost; 
from Peter Comestor he took his plan and literary structure. Of 
the secondary sources the most important, or, at any rate, that 
concerning which Dr. Brown has the most interesting things to 
say, is the Meditationes Vite Christi once generally attributed to 
St. Bonaventura. This attribution has been denied by modern 
scholars, partly on the ground that the Meditationes must be 
later than St. Bonaventura. But Dr. Brown shows pretty con- 
vincingly that the author of the “Southern Passion” knew the 
Meditationes ; and if he did, then the latter is pushed up to the 
period of St. Bonaventura’s life, and the chronological objection 
to his authorship is removed. But who wrote the “Southern Pas- 
sion?”’ Her discussion of this question is the most interesting, as 
it is certainly the most original and acute part of Dr. Brown’s 
monograph. She thinks it was done by a Dominican friar; and 
the least one can say of the argument is that it is extremely 
plausible. 


MartTIn B. Ruup 


The University of Minnesota 
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Diz FUNKTIONEN DES ERZAHLERS IN CHAUCERS EPISCHER 
Dicutunc.’ Von H. Liideke. Studien zur Englischen Phi- 

lologie, Lxxm1. Max Niemeyer. Halle: 1927. 

For the poet of the Canterbury Tales, poetry was a thoroughly 
sociable art. His spirit of fellowship is central and salient, so 
that in the Canterbury Tales we recognize not only the mirror but 
the symbol of Chaucer’s world. If one asks now how the poet’s 
art serves his generous humanity, one must stay for a large and 
various answer. This Dr. Liideke has not undertaken to give us 
in full; but with painstaking industry, just discrimination, and 
critical insight, he has examined an aspect of Chaucer’s tech- 
nique which vitally concerns the genius of the most companion- 
able of English poets. 

Taking his idea from Kathe Friedmann’s “Die Rolle des 
Erzihlers in der Epik,’”’ Dr. Liideke classifies and analyzes all re- 
marks which Chaucer’s story-teller, speaking in propria persona, 
introduces into his story. These offer an interesting variety. 
Sometimes they might seem to be merely padding, useful in 
filling out the verse or in supplying a rhyme-word. The majority 
of these more or less stereotyped phrases, in the judgment of our 
author, derive from the Romance of the Rose. For example, the 
English “I gesse”’ and “I dar say”’ parallel the French au mien 
cuidier, ce m’est avis,.and au mien escient. Incidentally it is 
pointed out that in his use of the explanatory “I mene’”’ Chaucer 
stands alone among the poets of his time. All such expressions, 
however conventional, promote, as Dr. Liideke points out, the 
easy- informality and sound the pleasantly personal note which 
are marks of the admirable Chaucerian style. 

If now one passes from the casual to the more constructive 
Einsprachen to be found in the introduction, the conclusion, and 
the main body of the story, one is further persuaded that what 
is explicitly personal in Chaucer also serves the careful economy 
of his art. The personal element is at once atmospheric and 
formative. In his use of the structural Einsprachen, Chaucer, Dr. 
Liideke finds, most closely resembles Guillaume de Machault, 
notably in the latter’s Dit de l’Alerion, though the English poet 
develops this function of the story-teller more fully than does any 
of his contemporaries. It is further remarked that in place of the 
merely formal phrase of introduction, Chaucer, in the Book of 
the Duchess, the Parliament of Birds, the House of Fame, and the 
Legend of Good Women, gives a progressively ample account of 
himself. Chaucer’s practice in the minor poems of objectifying 
himself, inspired perhaps by the example of Guillaume de 
Machaut, prepares us for the objectified pilgrims of the General 
Prologue and for the descriptions of the Wife of Bath and the 
Pardoner in the special prologues to their respective stories. 

Chaucer’s forms of the Einsprachen as we meet with them 
in his introductions are traditional. General observations are er - 
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countered with relative infrequency, though we find them in the 
discourse on dreams in the House of Fame, in what is said of the 
credibility of books in the Legend of Good Women, and further 
in the introductions to the fourth book of Troilus and Cressida, 
and the Tale of the Man of Law, and the Second Nun’s Tale. In 
contrast to these general discourses are the formal phrases of in- 
troduction; e.g., the adhortatio, or demand for attention from the 
audience, as at the beginning of Book 11 of the House of Fame; 
the captatio benevolentiae, as notably in the introduction to the 
Second Nun’s Tale, a convention of which Chaucer gives us a 
humorous inversion in calling down the wrath of God upon those 
whom his work does not please (H.F. 94-108) ; the opening prayer 
for those who read the poem, for lovers, etc. (e.g., Troilus 1, 29); 
the invocatio, strictly speaking, in which the author petitions a 
higher power for help in bringing his undertaking to successful 
completion, as Anelida’s invocation to Mars, borrowed from 
Boccaccio, or.the Parliament’s invocation to Citherea. 

In the general usage of mediaeval narrative, the story-teller 
less often speaks for himself at the close than at the beginning 
of his story. But both the Teseide and the Filostrato Boccaccio 
concludes with long discourses. Chaucer’s practise is in line with 
Boccaccio’s. For example, in the Legend of Good Women only the 
legend of Hypsipyle, and in the Canterbury Tales only the Second 
Nun’s Tale (surely Liideke should not add here the Pardoner’s 
Tale) closes without some remark by the teller of the story. Par- 
ticular forms of the conclusion found in Chaucer singly and in 
combination are: the moral application; the pious wish; a more 
of less summary declaration that the story is at an end; and the 
apostrophe to the completed book. 

Whereas Chaucer’s Einsprachen in introduction and con- 
clusion are traditional, he enjoys much freedom in his employ- 
ment of them within the story. In marking transitions from one 
main division of the narrative to another, they help to exhibit 
its plan. As compared with Gower, the Romance of the Rose, and 
the Italians, Chaucer in this direction, Dr. Liideke concludes, 
has greatly extended the rdéle of the story-teller. Attention 
should be called particularly to indications—sometimes.in the 
form of rhetorical questions—of expansion or abbreviation of the 
story. Here Chaucer found a precedent in the usage of Dante. 

Eins prachen of this kind bring Dr. Liideke to a discussion of 
the story-teller’s remarks upon his source. Usually these re- 
marks are accurate. For example, an actual abridgement is ordi- 
narily to be found where Chaucer speaks of abbreviating his 
source. But this is not invariably true. He may profess shorten- 
ing where he actually lengthens. Other liberties, too, he allows 
himself. For example, he may dignify his original contributions 
to the narrative by solemnly invoking authority or, as in the case 
of Lollius, he may combine several sources in a single fictitious 
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name. He may, further, mention as a primary source, a work 
that he knows only at second hand; and his citation may be 
humorous or ironic. : 

Broadly speaking one might say that the effect of the Ein- 
sprachen is to separate the story-teller from his story to the end 
that he might view with some critical detachment its characters 
and situations. Playing in and out of his story and attaining to 
a rounded individuality of his own, he by turns apostrophises his 
own characters, directs attention to a situation, draws a moral, 
or turns from his story to address his hearers. Evidently the 
narrator by shifting his position or point of view freely varies 
his relation to his narrative. Now almost as one of its char- 
acters he sees it from within; again, objectifying his story or his 
craft he will view it with his readers or his hearers from without; 
or he may use it dramatically as a means of expressing his own 
or his character’s character. For Dr. Liideke, Chaucer, standing 
in a venerable epic tradition as an heir of the older ministrelsy, 
achieved a unity of narrator, story, and audience, in which none 
of these elements was unduly obscured through an overemphasis 
upon others. The narrator is conscious of his audience, and 
the audience is made aware repeatedly of him; while the story, 
so to speak, maintains an independence or integrity of its own. 
To this view of Chaucer’s art as essentially epic Dr. Liideke finds 
opposed the view of Professor Kittredge that the stories are 
dramatically adjusted, like speeches to the characters in a play. 
“Structurally regarded,”’ wrote Professor Kittredge in Chaucer 
and His Poetry, “the stories are merely long speeches expressing, 
directly or indirectly, the characters of the several persons.’”’ On 
the other hand, Liideke declares: ‘‘Seine C T waren eben doch 
in erster Linie eine Sammlung von Geschichten, die auch um 
ihrer selbst willen und nicht nur um der Charaktere willen da 
waren.” Surely the truth lies between these positions, the poet’s 
art being sufficiently flexible to enable him to make by turn an 
epic and then a dramatic adjustment of his stories. 

Without undertaking to trace the evolution of “die Funk- 
tionen des Erzihlers in Chaucer’s epischer Dichtung,” Dr. 
Liideke has suggestively compared with Chaucer’s practise that 
of Dante, of Boccaccio, of the Romance of the Rose, and of con- 
temporary French and English poets. He finds that the réle of 
the narrator in Chaucer is less prominent than in either Guil- 
laume de Lorris or Dante, about equally prominent as in the 
Pearl poet, but more important than in either Gower or Lang- 
land. Among the Canterbury Tales he finds the proportion of 
Eins prachen to the number of verses highest in the Man or Law’s 
Tale (12.7 percent) with the Canon’s Yeoman’s Tale (11.80 per- 
cent), the Nun’s Priest’s Tale (9.42 percent), and the Wife of 
Bath’s Tale (9.31 percent) taking respectively the second, the 
third, and the fourth place. 
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One cannot commend too highly the intelligent thoroughness 
with which Dr. Liideke has treated his interesting subject. His 
study, while controlled by carefully assembled evidence, tran- 
scends a merely statistical method. Keeping in mind the more 
fundamental questions which his investigation raises, he draws 
at more than one point inferences of critical value with respect 
to our poet’s temper and technique. One might wish that the 
scope of his study had permitted a consideration of the influence 
of different literary genres upon Chaucer’s use of the Ein- 
sprachen. Clearly in some cases we have a direct influence from 
the débats, but certainly far more important than this is that 
of the sermon-exemplum, as illustrated notably in the Par- 
doner’s Tale. In what proportions do homiletic and dramatic 
elements mix and mingle with those of the epic tradition in 
Chaucer’s versatile and hospitable art? One would welcome an 
approach to the whole subject from the point of view of medi- 


zval rhetoric. 
H. S. V. Jones 





THE REVELATIONS OF SAINT Brrcoitta. Edited from the XVth 
century MS. in the Garrett Collection in the Library of 
Princeton University by William Patterson Cumming, Ph. D. 
Early English Text Society No. 178. 1929 (for 1928). xxxix 
+135. 


Students of the religious expression of the later Middle Ages 
have reason for gratitude to Dr. Cumming for making accessible 
an English version of the work of the founder of the Birgittine 
order, a notable exponent of the practical and reforming tend- 
ency of mysticism in fourteenth-century Europe. The Revela- 
tions, which were originally written or dictated by Birgitta in 
Swedish, were rendered into Latin by her confessor, and in this 
form circulated widely. Of MSS in English, Dr. Cumming notes 
seven, all independent translations. He has selected the Garrett 
MS. for printing as offering in his opinion “‘the best selection of 
revelations,” the more complete texts being, in his phrase, “for 
practical purposes too long to edit.” It is a fair question whether 
some readers might not have preferred a version more represent- 
ative of the whole character of the original to one which, while 
presenting its literary qualities to better advantage, fails to 
reproduce its emphases. The Garrett MS., for example, lacks 
the denunciations of corruption in the monastic system which, 
to judge from the excerpts quoted by Coulton,! belong to Bir- 
gitta’s most powerful and heartfelt expression. Dr. Cumming’s 
edition, however, offers an excellent approach to the larger sub- 


1G. G. Coulton, Five Centuries of Religion, u, 398, 566; cf. also pp. 599- 
600 for the allusion of Jakob von Juterbogk to Birgitta’s condemnation of “the 
false life of religious.” 
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ject, and exhibits as well the influence of Birgitta’s writings in 
England in the fifteenth century. 

The Revelations reflect that type of religious temperament, 
supremely exemplified in Savonarola, in which the capacity for 
mystic experience is subordinated to a passionate didactic en- 
ergy. There is not wanting, particularly in the earlier chap- 
ters, the fervor kindled by a conviction of Divine contact; but 
the work is throughout informed by the desire to impress values 
of conduct, and numerous revelations are largely concerned with 
instructive visions of judgment and purgatory. Some of them 
have an explicit mundane reference, as Bk. vu, Ch. 13, “How 
our lady tellith saint Birgitte of the doome of Sir Charles hir 
sone;”’ and Bk. 1, Ch. 41, which is the medium for a fine fearless 
broadside against the Pope. 

Dr. Cumming’s editorial work is competent, his textual ap- 
paratus adequate, his emendations few and cautious, supported 
in virtually every instance by comparison with the Latin original. 
He is probably justified in offering, with this type of text, a 
selective glossary; but it is surely not captious to question the 
inclusion, in a selection of “‘unusual’”’ terms, such forms as 
“i-now”’ (advb.), and “‘evyn-crysten.” His introduction supplies 
without irrelevancies such information as would naturally be de- 
sired by the reader. 

It is in his treatment of the literary background of the text 
that Dr. Cumming’s work impresses one as inadequate, and his 
conclusions in consequence appear misleading. Depending per- 
haps too completely on the comment of Westman, he dismisses 
the matter of sources with mention of the few works with which 
Birgitta is known to have been ac. uainted, and asserts for her 
“literary independence and originality,’’—terms to be used with 
caution of any religious writing of the later Middle Ages. As a 
matter of fact, although Birgitta’s expression is indeed in- 
dividualized by a forthright vigor and homely concreteness, it 
is at the same time pervaded by those modes of thought and 
conventions of form which point to the almost universal com- 
pulsion of the mediaeval religious imagination by the literature 
of the Church. The use of such formal! devices as the complaint 
or “‘reproaches”’ of Christ (p. 5ff), developed as is usual through 
the sustained antithesis of the liturgical Jmproperia, the moral- 
ized allegory of the edifice (pp. 13ff.) and the dialogue between 
Christ and the Virgin (pp. 53ff.) testifies to her participation, 
conscious or otherwise, in the common literary store. She avails 
herself also of familiar anecdotes and imagery, as the tale, 
popularized through the Gesta Romanorum, of the sword of 
Damocles; the old Cistercian story of the Virgin at Doomsday 
showing a group of the religious elect under her cloak; the ubiq- 
uitous simile of the sun shining through glass; the Christian as 
the knight of Christ, etc. More extended similarities present 
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themselves which likewise point to no specific indebtedness, but 
bring out affinities of the Revelations with earlier or contempo- 
rary writing. Such are the sustained metaphor of gathering wood 
and kindling a fire, presented in the account of the contempla- 
tive life (p. 30) which occurs in substantially the same context in 
Walter Hilton’s Epistle on the Mixed Life; and the figure of the 
heart of Mary, the Contemplative Man, as a hostel, into which 
undesirable guests, the wayward appetites of eye and ear, force 
an entrance, which recalls the somewhat close parallel in the 
Abbey of the Holy Ghost, wherein stands Dread, “‘pat kepys 
besyly pe cloyster of pe herte and of pe conscience, pat chases 
owte alle vnthewes .. . pat none evylle hafe none ingate to pe 
herte thorowe pe 3atis of be mouthe ne thorowe be wyndows of be 
eghne nere of pe eris.”” To Birgitta’s faculty of invention should 
probably be credited the amplified allegory of the ‘three howses”’ 
and their contents (pp. 12-25), together with various lesser 
parables; and some dramatic scenes of the trial and punishment 
of offending souls, although her purgatorial settings and proper- 
ties are graphic rather than novel. 

In the case of a work of such diffuse inspiration as the Revela- 
tions, it would doubtless be idle to attempt precise indication of 
sources, but materials might have been assembled to modify 
the editor’s emphasis on its independent character. And it is 
singular that Dr. Cumming, although mentioning remoter pos- 
sibilities, should have failed to give consideration to a figure 
whose influence could hardly have failed to reach Birgitta, 
Rolle of Hampole. The echoes of the Jmcendium Amoris in the 
earlier pages,—the recurrent reference to the fire of Divine love, 
the temperate attitude toward excess of mortification, the 
lament over the small number of God’s friends in comparison 
with his enemies,—might perhaps be dismissed as casual and 
general were it not for the undoubted tradition linking the works 
of Rolle with the Birgittine order, a tradition which may reason- 
ably be supposed to date back to the lifetime of the founder, who 
survived Rolle by approximately a quarter of a century. Miss 
Allen has pointed out the unusually large number of MSS of 
Rolle’s works now at Upsala, all of which, with one exception, 
came originally from Wadstena.? And, although many of these 
are known to be copies made in Sweden of books sent from Syon 
Monastery in the fifteenth century, it is noteworthy that the 
Upsala collection includes a fourteenth-century MS. of the 
Incendium Amoris# 





BEATRICE Daw BROWN 
Upper Montclair, N. J. 


2 Hope Emily Allen, Writings Ascribed to Richard Rolle, Hermit of Hampole, 
and Materials for his Biography. Modern Language Association Monograph 
Series, 1927, p. 567. 

3 Ibid. p. 222. 
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Die SPRACHE DER REICHSKANZLEI ZUR ZEIT KONIG WENZELS. 

Von Helene Bindewald. Halle; Max Niemeyer, 1928. 

Scholars early recognized that in tracing the history of the 
NHG literary language especial attention must be paid to offi- 
cial documents (Urkunden), because their locality and date are 
always known. Those of the imperial chancellery (<anzlet) de- 
serve particular attention, for owing to their authoritative posi- 
tion they were used as models by lay writers. Luther’s remark 
concerning his own language is well known: Ich rede nach der 
sechischen Cantzlei, welcher nachfolgen alle fiirsten und kinige in 
Deutschland. Because of this statement scholars early investi- 
gated the language of the chancellery of electoral Saxony. As 
far back as 1879 E. Wiilcker read a paper on “Die Entstehung 
der kursiichsischen Kanzleisprache” and in 1883 published an ar- 
ticle on ‘‘Luthers Stellung zur kursichsischen Kanzleisprache”’ 
(Germania 28, 190ff). A few years later O. Béhme sketched the 
history of this language from its beginnings to Luther (1889). 
More general was the work of E. Gutjahr, Die Anfange der nhd. 
Schriftsprache vor Luther (Halle, 1910), many of whose theories, 
however, did not find acceptance. 

When the seat of empire passed from Austria to Prague 
under the Luxemburg emperor Karl IV it was natural that the 
language of the imperial documents should take on an East 
Middle German tinge. E. A. Gutjahr therefore in 1906 inves- 
tigated the language of the Urkunden written under Karl IV. 
The following year G. Ehrismann (GgA. 169.2) gave a valuable 
sketch of the Kanzleisprachen at the close of the fourteenth cen- 
tury. The language under Sigismund and Friedrich III was made 
a subject of special investigation by D. G. Noordijk, Untersuch- 
ungen auf dem Gebiet der kaiserl. Kanzleisprache im 15. Jahrhun- 
dert, Diss. Amsterdam, 1925. But no one seemed to have thought 
of working up the language of the documents under Karl’s succes- 
sor Wenzel. All that Alfred Gétze says in the introduction to his 
Friihnhd. Lesebuch (1925) is that: Unter Karls Nachfolger W enzei 
bildete sich diese Kanszleisprache im gleichen Sinn weiter. Likewise 
V. Moser, Friihnhd. Schriftsprache, p. 13 remarks: Sein Sohn und 
Nachfolger Wenzel (1378-1400) iibernahm diese Sprache und bildete 
sie wen‘ g weiter. It was therefore with the idea of filling out this 
gap that Helene Bindewald started her investigation of the lan- 
guage of the documents under King Wenzel, as a contribution to 
history of early NHG. It was presented first as a dissertation to 
the University of Greifswald and then published separately in 
the present edition. It is a large volume of over 300 pages and 
treats not only the phonology and accidence but also stylistics, 
syntax, and the vocabulary of the documents, a rather new de- 
parture. The work is very thorough and exhaustive, in some 
cases too much so, for it is hardly necessary, as she does, to trace 
the different vowels and consonants back to their correspond- 
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ences in general West Germanic. She gives excellent summaries 
at the end of each chapter and a general summary at the close of 
the book. Especially valuable are the tables of statistics on the 
relative frequency of such forms as the new diphthongs as com- 
pared to the old MHG long vowels. Most investigators content 
themselves with mentioning that the two forms exist side by 
side, which is most unsatisfactory. Miss Bindewald however en- 
ables us to form an accurate picture of the progress of the diph- 
thongs. We learn, for example, that the proportion of ei to ¢ in- 
creases from 92.9 per cent; 7.1 percent in the years 1378-1387 
to 99.7 per cent; 0.3 per cent by 1400. Her investigations show 
that the new diphthongs have won out (sind durchgedrungen) 
and that where the old forms are still found they are to be con- 
sidered as due to traditional orthography. Similarly the Middle 
German monophthongization of the MHG falling diphthongs 
ie and wo has been carried out phonetically. In other words the 
diphthongs and monophthongs of the KW. correspond to the 
present literary norm. 

Occasionally we miss the exactness of statement which ordi- 
narily characterizes her work, when for example, in § 86 she re- 
marks: Vereinzelt beobachten wir Umlaut von mhd. ou in Fallen 
in denen er fiir Md. charakteristisch ist. It would have been in- 
teresting to have collected statistics as to the actual occurrences 
and to have determined in what proportion the umlaut really 
occurs. Similarly the statement in § 85: mid. iu ist in der KW. 
vielfach zu eu geworden is much too vague. It would have been 
interesting to know to what extent MHG iw is represented in 
MidG fashion by u, as she points out in § 54, and to what extent 
it had been diphthongized. In fact there are actual retentions of 
MHG iu in iuch and iuwer, by the side of uch and uwer, as she 
points out later in § 95. 


The consonants do not present as unified a picture as the vow- 
els. On the whole they show many features of the present norm 
but fluctuation between g and &, d and #, and d and ¢ can still be 
observed. After m d is usual in such words as under, etc., but 
initial Latin d always appears as ?: techant, etc. The MHG rule 
of writing voiceless for voiced consonants when final has been 
given up, both forms occurring side by side. The consonant g 
seems to stand for a stop and not a spirant, as it is frequently 
written &(c) in all positions. Especially interesting is the fact 
that s in initial combinations of s/, sn, sp, st and sw has not yet 
been thickened to schl, etc., whereas in the Urkunden of South 
Germany s/ and schl, etc., are found side by side. She distin- 
guishes as a rule very accurately between different classes of 
consonants, but in one case in § 166. a, she seems to have con- 
fused spirants and affricates when she gives strazzen by the side 
of munzen and muncze as case of Latin ¢ becoming z, for the z 
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and cz in the latter words clearly stand for affricates whereas zz 
in strazzen can only be a spirant. 

In the chapters devoted to accidence we find the following 
interesting developments: er-plurals occur only to a very limited 
extent, mainly in haus, gut, dorf, but never in Jant; the plural of 
man occurs as manne and mannen. The plurals of Vater and 
Bruder are never umlauted. The uninflected form of the attrib- 
utive adjective is found in all cases, and on the other hand pred- 
icative adjectives are frequently declined, as in MHG. 

Among the interesting points that are brought out under syn- 
tax we learn that the construction of accusative with infinitive, 
which becomes frequent during the renaissance, is not yet found 
in KW. The gerund is occasionally found, but gerundive con- 
structions do not occur, their place being taken by the infinitive 
with zw. Infinitives used with the modal auxiliaries mugen, sul- 
len, etc. still prefix ge—, asin MHG. The chapter on vocabulary 
shows that foreign words are on the whole comparatively little 
used and mostly as “interpretive synonyms.” The words and 
general phraseology are largely drawn from the language of busi- 
ness and law. As a whole the language of the documents may 
be considered to represent that of the educated classes of Prague 
of that time. Not content with giving an exhaustive account of 
the language of KW. Miss B. has added a long chapter on the 
historical position of this language, in which she not only com- 
pares it to that of Wenzel’s predecessors but gives the develop- 
ment in other parts of Germany. 

On the whole the picture which Miss B. draws of the lan- 
guage under Wenzel is not materially different from the ideas 
expressed by Burdach, von Bahder, Moser, and Gétze, namely 
that under the Liitzelburg emperors a unified language had de- 
veloped, especially in the later years of Karl IV, and that this 
language was used under Wenzel with but few further develop- 
ments. Her investigation has served however to show that this 
surmise was correct and has provided us with scientific data to 
serve as a basis of judgment. 

The book is very carefully printed, but a few typographical 
errors do occur. To the list of six misprints given at the end of 
the work should be added the following: p. 1138, the last » of 
the phrase bei vorangehenden Adj. should be changed to m; p. 138 
1.3 closter is misspelled eloster; p. 141, 1.23, eines gemeines land- 
frydes looks like a misprint for eines gemeinen, as the expression 
occurs again 1.28 with m; p, 193, 1.6 sibergeben should read iiber- 
gehen in the sentence: Wihrend wir die Charakterisierung der 
ersteren iibergehen kénnen, sei die der zweiten wortlich wieder- 
gegeben. 


DANIEL B. SCHUMWAY 
University of Pennsylvania 
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DEUTSCHE GRUSSFORMELN IN NEUHOCHDEUTSCHER ZEIT. Von 
Kar! Prause. (Wort und Brauch. Volkskundliche Arbeiten 
namens der Schlesischen Gesellschaft fiir Volkskunde in 
zwanglosen Heften herausgegeben von Professor Dr. Theo- 
dor Siebs und Professor Dr. Max Hippe. 19. Heft.) M. & H. 
Markus, Breslau: 1930. x11-+ 286 Seiten. 

Der treffliche Wilhelm Heinrich Riehl, der in seinen volks- 
kundlichen Schriften so vieles voraus erkannt und geahnt hat, 
was erst in unsern Tagen langsam zur Reife kommt, hat schon 
1857 in seinem késtlichen Buche Die Pfalzer. Ein rheinisches 
Volksbild (dritte Auflage, Stuttgart, 1907, S. 223) gesagt: “‘Sol- 
che Dinge, wie der taigliche Gruss, das Kommando des Zugviehs, 
die Bezeichnung des Weinpreises und dergleichen sind nicht 
minder wichtig fiir die Erkenntnis des Zusammenhangs der V6l- 
ker in Sprache und Sitte als einzelne grammatische Beugungs- 
formen; denn in derlei meist uralten Redewendungen spricht 
sich die Logik wie die sinnliche Anschauung eines Volkes oft 
gerade am allertiefsten aus.”’ An anderer Stelle (aaO. S. 195) 
erinnert er an Goethes Wort “Wie unendlich wird die Welt, 
wenn man sich nur einmal recht ans Endliche halten mag!’”’ Es 
mégen solche Betrachtungen gewesen sein, die den Verfasser 
der vorliegenden Schrift geleitet haben, uns in der Sammlung, 
der wir schon so manchen wertvollen Beitrag zur Volkskunde 
verdanken, den mannigfaltigen Formen und Formeln des Grus- 
ses auf deutschem Boden in neuhochdeutscher Zeit nachzuge- 
hen. Freilich haben Grussformeln heutzutage es an sich, bei un- 
serm gesteigerten Verkehr viel schneller zu wandern und sich 
zu wandeln, als das Riehl vor reichlich siebzig Jahren fiir még- 
lich gehalten hatte. Ich erinnere daran, dass die Formel “Mahl- 
zeit!”’ als Gruss zu jeder Gelegenheit noch anfangs der neun- 
ziger Jahre in der siiddeutschen Studentenschaft, wo sie heute 
auch allgemein iiblich ist, als albern abgelehnt wurde, und dass 
das im Weltkriege als undeutsch verrufene Adieu—zusammen 
mit dem doch wenigstens in der Lyrik ganz eingedeutschten 
Ade—auch auf dem Lande so gut wie verschwunden und durch 
Auf Wiedersehen oder eine Form des Tageszeitgrusses ersetzt 
worden ist. Die von Prause angezogene Arbeit Kurt Stegmann 
von Pritzwalds Der Sinn einiger Grussformeln im Licht kultur- 
historischer Parallelen weist nach, dass die Grussformeln der Vél- 
ker vielfach ihre religiésen Lebensanschauungen widerspiegeln. 
So sind auch “die gebriiuchlichsten Grussformeln Prigungen 
des christlichen Kulturkreises.’”” Auch Guten Tag gehért hierher, 
denn es lautete urspriinglich in seiner vollen Form Gott gebe dir 
einen guten Tag; somit steht es in derselben Reihe mit Griiss 
Gott = Gott griisse dich. Freilich miisste man auf Grund des mit- 
telalterlichen lateinischen Grusses Bona dies (zu erginzen etwa 
tibi sit), der den Nominativ zeigt, und der doch sicherlich auch re- 
ligidsen Ursprungs ist, die Méglichkeit mehrerer nebeneinander 
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bestehender Ursprungsformeln gelten lassen. Es kann trotz Bona 
dies der deutsche Gruss Guten Tag sehr wohl auch auf eine la- 
teinische Formel zuriickgehen. Fremden und zwar franzisischen 
Ursprung vermute ich auch bei Griiss Gott; griisst doch der 
heimkehrende junge Helmbrecht seinen Vater mit Deu vous 
salue. Dass dieser Gruss umgekehrt von Deutschland westwirts 
gewandert sei, ist bei der Vorliebe der deutschen Ritterschaft 
fiir welsche Sprachbrocken kaum anzunehmen. 

Wer zunichst ohne Kenntnis der Feststellungen Prauses an 
die Frage der Verteilung gerade dieser beiden Hauptformeln, 
des Griiss Gott und der Tageszeitgriisse, iiber das deutsche 
Sprachgebiet herantritt, wird leicht geneigt sein, das erste fiir 
siid-, die andern fiir norddeutsch zu halten, und wird eine Grenz- 
linie oder besser vielleicht einen Grenzgiirtel ziehen wollen, der 
sich mit dem der Verkleinerungsformen auf -l/ein und -chen im 
wesentlichen decken diirfte. Prause macht keinen Versuch einer 
geographischen Abgrenzung, und tatsichlich ist Griiss Gott auch 
in Mitteldeutschland und im Norden zu belegen. Aber es ist 
hier nicht entfernt so haufig, und die Anekdote, die von Klop- 
stock erzaihlt, dass er auf der Reise nach der Schweiz keine Ant- 
wort gewusst habe, wenn man ihn mit Griiss Gott oder gar mit 
Gelobt set Jesus Christus anredete, und endlich bei Begegnungen 
den andern mit besonderer Hast zuvorkam und sie selbst so an- 
redete, um die Antwort zu erfahren, ist wohlberechtigt. Auf 
Grund der mit grossem Fleiss aus schriftlichen Quellen gesam- 
melten Belege war freilich keinerlei sichere Abgrenzung zu gewin- 
nen, und sie lisst sich ja auch nur niherungsweise angeben. Aber 
es will uns scheinen, als ob mit dieser Art der Stoffsammlung 
iiberhaupt kein recht befriedigendes Ergebnis zu erlangen sei, 
und dass eine Umfrage in grésserem Massstabe ein viel schir- 
feres Bild hatte ergeben miissen. So ist dem Zufall zuviel Spiel- 
raum Uberlassen. Man wird annehmen diirfen, dass der zu er- 
wartende Atlas zur deutschen Volkskunde, den der Verband der 
Vereine fiir deutsche Volkskunde plant, auch diese Frage in den 
Bereich seiner Untersuchungen ziehen und die angedeutete Um- 
frage veranstalten wird. Das kartographische Ergebnis wird 
dann zu den aus dem Schrifttum gezogenen Materialien Prauses 
eine wertvolle Erginzung bilden. Zu wiinschen wire auch ein 
stiirkerer Ausbau der Untersuchung nach der geschichtlichen 
Seite. Die Krénung der Arbeit aber wire dann die Zusammen- 
fassung ahnlicher Darstellungen fiir die Nachbarsprachen des 
Deutschen—wie sie vielleicht schon die mir unbekannt geblie- 
bene Arbeit Stegmann von Pritzwalds wiinscht oder gar vor- 
wegnimmt. 

Immerhin hitte sich vielleicht auch schon mit dem vorlie- 
genden Stoff eine kartographische Darstellung wagen lassen; 
etwa in der Form, dass die geliufigsten Formeln in Strichen, 
Punkten oder auch Ziffern ausgedriickt als Grenzlinien der eini- 
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germassen geschlossenen Gebiete auf einer Karte eingetragen 
worden wiren. Freilich bedeutet jede solche Karte eine erheb- 
liche Verteuerung eines Buches und ein Hindernis fiir seine Ver- 
breitung. 

Was schwerer wiegen diirfte, ist dies, dass der Verfasser es 
ganz unterlassen hat, auch den Begleitgebirden—Hutabneh- 
men, Hardedruck, Winken udgl.—seine Aufmerksamkeit zu 
schenken. Das Bild wiirde dadurch ungemein an Lebhaftigkeit 
und Farbenfreude gewinnen miissen. Allerdings erforderte dies 
eine viel langere Arbeitszeit. Wahrscheinlich werden die Bear- 
beiter des volkskundlichen Atlas dies ohnehin in ihren Plan auf- 
nehmen.—Auffallenderweise hat Prause vergessen, die Neujahrs- 
griisse zu bearbeiten; ich finde nirgends eine Andeutung davon 
in dem Buch. Dass der nur unter Gebildeten iibliche und noch 
nicht lange bestehende Weihnachtsgruss ‘‘Frohe (oder fréhliche) 
W ethnachten!’’ nicht erwaihnt wird, ist leichter zu erkliren; ein 
entsprechendes englisches Buch ohne Merry Christmas wire 
schlechterdings undenkbar. 

Trotz dieser Ausstellungen diirfen wir Prauses Untersuchung 
dankbar annehmen. Wenn sie ihren Gegenstand auch nicht 
erschépft, bietet sie sowohl in der Fiille ihrer Sammlungen 
wie auch in vielen eingestreuten Bemerkungen reiche Anregun- 
gen. Das sehr sorgfiltig ausgearbeitete Orts-und namentlich 
das Sachverzeichnis machen das Gebotene dem Benutzer, der 
sich nicht durch das ganze Buch durcharbeiten will, bequem 
zuginglich. Wie lehrreich ist schon die Feststellung, dass das 
Wort griissen selbst weiten sprachlichen Gebieten in Deutsch- 
land fehlt; ist das iibrigens auch der Fall beim Dingwort? Meine 
eigene Mundart sagt statt griissen wie weite Kreise Siiddeutsch- 
lands die Zeit bieten, kennt aber daneben einen Gruss ausrichten, 
bestellen, mitgeben u. i. und hat das Wortspiel einen Sackvoll 
Griss (meine Heimatmundart entrundet die Umlaute durchweg, 
und die Mehrzahl von Gruss lautet genau wie das Wort Griess). 
Das Griissgott ist mir von der Heimat her unbekannt; man 
“bietet die Zeit”? und zwar kennt man nur Guten Morgen (nie 
gekiirzt) und Guten Abend (man merkt an dem Gruss, der gleich 
nach dem Mittagessen einsetzt, ob der Griissende schon gespeist 
hat oder nicht) ; Guten Tag gebraucht man nur gegen den Lehrer 
und sonstige Respektspersonen, und zwar in einer zugewander- 
ten norddeutschen Form Gundach, bei der wir als Kinder nie 
einen Zusammenhang mit Tag ahnten. Ihren Pfarrer griissen 
die Katholiken mit Gelobt sei Jesus Christus, das feierlich ge- 
sprochen und darum nie verstiimmelt wird. 

Einige Nachtrage mégen gestattet sein. Prause erwahnt, dass 
in Osterreich die Formel Griiss di Gott, Griass enk Gott, nur unter 
Duzfreunden gebraucht wird; aber daneben besteht doch vieler- 
orten Griass Eana (=Ihnen) Gott; und anderwirts mag sich das 
Gefiihl, dass man mit der Formel die vertraute Anrede verbinde, 
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doch auch verfliichtigt haben, wie man ja auch sagt ich sage 
Ihnen von Herzen Lebewohl. Die Formel Gute Nacht beschrinkte 
sich friiher nicht auf die Zeit vor dem Schlafengehen, sondern 
war allgemeiner Abschiedsgruss, so heute noch in Grabliedern; 
und auch im Volkslied, nicht nur bei den Dramatikern des 16. 
Jahrhunderts (wie S. 94 gesagt wird), hiess es alde su guter Nacht. 
Zur Verstiimmelung der Grussformeln bieten englisches Goodbye 
und das um die Mitte des letzten Jahrhunderts bei den Lon- 
doner Stutzern iibliche Olive oil = Au revoir hiibsche Gegenstiicke; 
die beste Erklirung von engl. So long scheint mir immer noch 
die Herkunft aus morgenlindischem Schalom, das sich heimkeh- 
rende englische Seeleute mundgerecht machten. Anders steht es 
mit dem in meiner Kindheit auf dem Lande noch iiblichen Potz 
Dank, das als Glimpfform aus Gottes Dank entstanden ist; die 
Alten erklirten es als Gross Dank. S. 181 hatte Sin God=Segne 
es Gott erklirt werden sollen, was erst aus dem weiteren Zusam- 
menhang heraus deutlich wird; iiberhaupt werden dem Leser 
ziemlich erhebliche mundartliche Kenntnisse zugemutet. Zu S. 
193 méchte ich erwaihnen die stabreimende Formel Xundheit, 
Xaver, xoffe! (die neben den mancherlei Derbheiten, die das 
Buch verzeichnet, recht harmlos ist). Auf S. 217 ist zu ergin- 
zen, dass auf die Begriissung des in ein Trauerhaus Eintretenden 
(Trést’ euch Gott im Leid) unbedingt mit Behiit? euch Gott vor 
Leid geantwortet werden muss; ebenso verlangt der Wunsch 
Helf’ Gott immer ein Dank Gott als Gegenwunsch; wer im Walde 
einen Geist niessen hért, kann gerade daran, dass dieser auf den 
Segenswunsch nicht antwortet (wohl weil er nicht darf), erken- 
nen, dass er es mit einem Erlésung suchenden Geiste zu tun 
hat. Sehr ansprechend ist die neue Erklirung von Boche als 
Spott auf die deutsche Aussprache des frz. Bonjour, S. 218 
(Ende von $138). Was im ersten Abschnitt von §142 S. 221 
gesagt ist, ist mir véllig neu—in meiner Heimatgegend erwartet 
nicht der Bauer von dem voriibergehenden Fremden einen 
Gruss, sondern immer griisst der Landmann zuerst. Auch dies 
wire der Beachtung fiir den geplanten Atlas zur Volkskunde 
wert und ergibe wohl eine Bestitigung der Vermutung Riehls 
iiber die auffallenden Verschiedenheiten der deutschen Stimme 
in allem und jedem. 
EDWIN ROEDDER 
College of the City of New York 





THe Pepys Battaps. Edited by Hyder Edward Rollins. 
Volume 1: 1535-1625, Numbers 1-45. Volume m: 1625- 
1640, Numbers 46-90. Cambridge, Harvard University 
Press, 1929. Volume 111: 1666-1688, Numbers 91-163. 1930. 


In the preface to his A Pepysian Garland (1922) Professor 
Rollins remarked that ‘‘the bulk of the Pepys collection . . . is 
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still generally unknown, and is likely to remain so until a trust- 
worthy printed catalogue is published. Such a catalogue I hope 
to make one day.”’ He has done better than that. The volumes 
here under review are part not of a catalog of the Pepys ballads 
but of a careful reprint, with admirable editorial apparatus, of 
the whole collection. His previous studies in the field of journal- 
istic balladry, beginning with “Notes on the Shirburn Ballads” 
in PMLA xxx (1917) and including Old English Ballads, 1553- 
1625 (1920), A Pepysian Garland (1922), Cavalier and Puritan 
(1923), The Pack of Autolycus (1927), and the invaluable ‘“‘Ana- 
lytical Index” of ballad entries in the Stationers’ Register from 
1557 to 1709 (St. in Phil. xx1, 1924), have shown him a master in 
this department of research. 

“Of the whole collection,’ I have said above; but this is not 
strictly accurate. The volumes issued and to be issued under 
the title The Pepys Ballads will not contain the items that have 
already appeared in A Pepysian Garland or in The Pack of Auto- 
lycus, or that were included in the Ballad Society’s Roxburghe 
Ballads or Bagford Ballads. Thus it comes about that the first 
two volumes of the series, representing Volume 1 of Pepys’s col- 
lection, contain only ninety ballads, although Pepys’s Volume 1 
contains “approximately two hundred and seventy-seven broad- 
sides’ —one hundred and ten of them having been printed 
(“usually from other copies than Pepys’s’’) by the Ballad So- 
ciety and seventy-three in A Pepysian Garland. Confronted, 
that is, by the choice between reproducing the whole Pepysian 
collection as it stands, which would involve reprinting a large 
number of ballads already accessible either in the Ballad So- 
ciety’s publications or in his own previous work, and printing 
only those items from Pepys’s volumes which are not accessible 
in modern print, the editor has chosen the latter course. Wisely, 
no doubt. And yet it is a pity not to have the whole of the Pepys 
collection available in a single work. It is to be hoped that The 
Pepys Ballads, when completed, will include that catalog which 
Dr. Rollins had in contemplation eight years ago, and that it will 
tell us where each item has been printed in modern times. 

The more sensational and picturesque ballads of Pepys’s 
first volume having been used for A Pepysian Garland, volumes 
1 and 1 of the present issue seem rather tame by comparison. 
But they are by no means without interest to the student of 
English life—and literature—in the first four decades of the 
seventeenth century, which cover the dates of all but one of the 
ninety ballads given. The order followed is not that of their 
occurrence in Pepys’s volume, but is chronological; the editor’s 
knowledge of ballad writers and ballad printers enabling him to 
assign approximate dates, though the ballads themselves, deal- 
ing for the most part not with political or otherwise historical 
matters, are generally undated. There is a good deal of moraliz- 
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ing of a secular type: counsels for choosing a husband or a wife, 
warnings against cheats, lawyers, quacks, “dice, wine, and 
women” and “‘punks’ enticements.” There are love songs and 
lovers’ dialogs, ranging from pure pastoral like ““Corydon’s Com- 
mendation”’ (No. 12) to the strikingly outspoken flyting (which 
none the less ends in the maiden’s capitulation) of “A Most 
Pleasant Dialogue” (No. 84). There are two or three admirable 
hunting songs. Two apparently independent ballads, Nos. 82 
and 85, present a romantic or at least a novelistic domestic situa- 
tion from a curiously realistic, one is tempted to say modern, 
point of view. A man has two children born to him at the same 
time, one by his wife and the other by his mistress. The wife is 
persuaded, by the husband in No. 82, in No. 85 by the midwife, 
to accept and nurse her rival’s child as her own. In the former 
case the husband acknowledges that he loved the mother of the 
illegitimate child; but that mother now is dead: 


*"No more she can thee trouble, 
And ’twould be charges double, 
If every month a Noble 
I pay for milk and bread.” 


And the wife, after proper reluctance and upbraiding of her err- 
ing spouse, humanely and prudently consents to 


“. .. suckle the Baby 
And huggle the Baby... 
As well as ’twere mine own.” 


In the other case the unmarried mother, a servant maid in the 
household, does not die; the wife consents without demur to the 
midwife’s proposal for the sake of avoiding scandal, and the 
maid is sent off to London, 


“Where she had but a small time [tarry’d] 
but to a gallant she was mary’d.” 


A third ballad (No. 83) shows that it was nothing unusual for 
a country girl who had “caught some mischances”’ to leave the 
scene of her disgrace, go up to London, and there secure a hus- 
band. 

So varied are the themes and tempers of these ninety ballads 
that it is not possible to group them significantly under a few 
heads. For the student of popular poetry in our own day per- 
haps the most significant fact about them is the number of 
poems by known and “literary” poets that found their way into 
broadside print. No. 9 is Wither’s “Shall I wasting in despair,” 
expanded to seventeen stanzas. No. 24 picks up a stanza of, and 
was very likely suggested by, one of Campion’s songs. No. 30 
is Barnfield’s (or Shakespeare’s? or Ignoto’s?) “‘As it fell upon a 
day,” with a few changes. No. 37 is Dyer’s ““My mind to me & 
kingdom is.” No. 88 is a sort of forecast of Herrick’s “‘Corinna’s 
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Going a-Maying.”’ Most intriguing of all is No. 50, “The Con- 
tented Cuckold.” The ballad, as the editor remarks, “follows 
the technique of traditional balladry, especially in the dialogue 
and repetition of the opening stanzas.”’ In subject-matter it is a 
sort of obverse of the Patient Grissel story; the forsaken husband 
follows his runaway wife to London, finds her repentant, and 
lovingly takes her back to “faire New-Castle towne.”’ The story 
is brokenly told, in very defective verse and crude English. It 
has the appearance of being the writing down, from imperfect 
memory or from the rendering of some very rude singer, of a 
real folk ballad. But the curious thing about it is that at the 
beginning (first two stanzas) and again near the end of the first 
part (stanza 9) it uses the language and the thought (tho not 
the verse form) of that fascinating lyric known as “‘Walsing- 
ham” which has often been attributed to Raleigh and certain 
stanzas of which, whoever wrote them, are among the artistic 
masterpieces of Elizabethan song. ‘“‘The Contented Cuckold” 
is, or is meant to be, in poulter’s measure. In stanza 9 the hus- 
band says: 
She is lfke a cdreless child 
forgéts her prémise paste 
She’s blind, she’s de4th [read deaf] when 4s she list 
and in faith néver fast, 
Her desires is fickle foind 
4nd a triastless iédy, 
I w6n her with a world of cares 
and lést her with a téy. 


The corresponding stanzas of Raleigh’s song—if Raleigh’s it is 
—run: 


Know that Léve is a c4reless child 
And forgéts promise pst; 

He is blind, he is déaf when he list, 
And in fafth never fast. 


His desire is a dGreless contént, 
And a tristless jéy; 

He is w6n with a world of despair, 
And is lést with a téy. 


The finished art both in language and in versification leaves no 
doubt that the latter is the original form, the ballad lines only a 
distorted—and how distorted!—echo. If, as seems likely, the 
ballad is a genuine folk piece, we have here a striking evidence 
of the way in which folk poetry takes up for its own purposes 
the poetry of art. 

Volume III (Nos. 91-163) covers the period of the Restora- 
tion and the reign of James II, ending with the Revolution and 
the accession of William and Mary, and is in large part political. 
Altho the most exciting events of that period, the Popish Plot, 
Monmouth’s Rebellion, and the Bloody Assizes, are, as the 
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editor points out in his preface, ‘‘not adequately represented” 
(because most of the Pepys ballads dealing with those topics 
are found also in the collections printed by the Ballad Society), 
yet thirty-five of the seventy-three pieces making up Volume mr 
might be described as having to do with political problems of the 
time, besides a few others (like Nos. 96 and 140) that reflect 
England’s extra-insular interests. They betray, like the nine- 
teenth century music-hall songs recently studied by Voigt, a 
timeserving and conventional attitude toward public questions; 
the balladist hunts with the pack. Sensational crime is, as al- 
ways, a favorite topic; suicide, infanticide, and other forms of 
murder provide the themes for a dozen or more of the ballads. 
One of these (No. 114, ““The Bloody Miller . . . of Hockstow’’) 
appears to be the ancestor of a multiform ballad still current in 
both England and America, wherein the criminal is betrayed by 
nose-bleed. There are general homiletics too, and reflections of 
the trading interests of London in the uneasy times from the 
Popish Plot to the Revolution. Public disasters and monstrous 
births seem to be losing their hold upon the popular imagination 
as the seventeenth century wanes; there are but two on the for- 
mer type of theme and one on the latter. Nor is there in this 
third volume, as there was in the first two, any evidence of a 
relation between balladry and poetry. On the other hand there 
is, as in the Roxburghe Ballads, a surprising variety and some- 
times considerable virtuosity in metrical form. More than a 
third of the pieces are in a definitely trisyllabic rhythm—a 
rhythm that was to have an increasing hold upon popular taste, 
but belongs to the ballad of the street distinctively, not to the 
“traditional ballad.” 

In a few places (No. 8, passim; No. 38, stz. 8°; No. 40, stz. 
20*; No. 74, stz. 9*) a gloss would be helpful. Perhaps we shall 
have a glossary, as well as a complete catalog of the Pepys col- 
lection, in the final volume. 

H. M. BELDEN 
University of Missouri 





ETrupES DE MYTHOLOGIE ET DE FoLKLORE GERMANIQUES. Par 
ALEXANDER HAGGERTY KRappe. Paris: Librairie Ernest 
Leroux, 1928. Pp. viii+189. 40 fr. 


In twelve chapters the author discusses as many unsolved 
problems in Germanic mythology and German and Norse epic 
literature. The questions which he sets out to answer are not 
remote or purely academic in nature but thoroughly practical 
and basic. They deal with such subjects as the character of 
Tyr, the symbolism of Odin’s ravens, Snorri’s conception of 
Niflheim, the Frau Holle superstitions,—all of them matters 
that touch the very foundations of Germanic popular beliefs. 
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All these problems the author discusses in a simple, straight- 
forward manner. He does not lose himself in vague specula- 
tions. With equal care he avoids tempting but dangerous ety- 
mological relations and apparent similarities between Germanic 
and Oriental cults. His approach is a happy combination of 
the so-called comparative method of Reinach, Frazer, Harriz, 
and Cosquin with the more strictly philological. method of Mogk, 
Olrik, and Neckel. He makes excellent use of the entire folk- 
loristic apparatus that has become available in the last two 
decades. In attacking the problem of Tyr, for example, the 
author chooses the novel approach by way of popular medicine 
and botany. Jakob Grimm had already pointed out the fact that 
a number of plant-names are compounded with the name of this 
deity. It remained for Mr. Krappe, however, to investigate the 
character of these plants as well as their names in other lan- 
guages and to draw from these investigations some new conclu- 
sions concerning the nature of the deity whose names they bear. 
An interesting by-product of this study is a new interpretation 
of the T-rune. 

The style of the entire book is so amazingly clear and attrac- 
tive that it is sure to make an appeal not only to the specialized 
scholar but to all those who have a general interest in Germanic 


culture. 
GusTAVE O. ARLT 


The University of Chicago 





ANDREAS GRYPHIUS, CATHARINA VON GEORGIEN. Abdruck der 
Ausgabe von 1663 mit den Lesarten von 1657. Herausgege- 
ben von Willi Flemming. Neudrucke deutscher Literatur- 
werke des XVI und XVII Jahrhunderts. xv, 110. Halle 
(Saale), Max Niemeyer Verlag, 1928. Nr. 261-262. Geheftet 
Mk. 2. 


This little volume brings new evidence of the deep interest 
of present-day German scholars in the drama of the 17th cen- 
tury, the period of the Barocco. A new critical edition of the 
Catharina is also most welcome, as this very typical tragedy has 
been available up to now only in the edition of Hermann Palm, 
Andreas Gryphius Trauerspiele published as volume cLx1 of the 
Bibliothek des Litterarischen Vereins in Stuttgart (1882). 

In content, style, and form the Catharina is an excellent rep- 
resentative of its group. It also possesses a certain definite in- 
terest for students of the history of the stage, for it is the first 
“Kunstdrama, das prinzipiell mit Angaben iiber die Dekora- 
tion versehen wird” (xm). 

Professor Flemming’s introduction gives first a brief critical 
study of the texts upon which his edition is based, followed by a 
chapter entitled Hinweise (Hints). In this, after citing the most 
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important bibliographical references, he attempts in very brief 
space to present a picture of the intellectual and spiritual back- 
ground out of which the tragedies of Gryphius emerged. For 
this Catharina serves as key. A more complete and satisfying 
introduction to the entire period will be found in this same 
scholar’s preface to Das schlesische Kuntsdrama, Barockdrama, 
Bd. 1. 1930, in the new series Deutsche Literatur, issued by the 
Verlag von Philipp Reclam jun., Leipzig. 

It is to be regretted that the editor did not add a brief his- 
torical introduction to the play itself. It would have been of 
material assistance both from the point of view of intelligibility 
and of interest. Furthermore, why the editor should take such 
pride in reproducing 17th century type and page appearance in 
an edition which is not a facsimile, I do not understand. He 
admits (vi): “doch erfordert es viel entsagende Hingabe, in 
innerliche Fiihlung mit jener Epoche zu kommen,”’ but he him- 
self adds greatly to the difficulties. The names of the characters, 
except in the scene headings, are not set off in any way. At 
times one is sadly puzzled to know who is speaking. Perhaps 
the worst example is p. 84, 1. 393; another is p. 91, ll. 77-79, 
where the punctuation is also misleading. The punctuation is 
also very bothersome 68, 425-428 and 79, 228. Nor can I be- 
lieve that even the strictest scholarship would demand that evi- 
dent misprints of the original be retained in the text and the 
correct readings relegated to the notes. This was, however, a 
matter of principle with the editor and, so far as I noted, con- 
sistently followed. 

The explanatory notes are very helpful but too few and far 
between. Surely a note was called for 77, 175—is Neft to be 
read as Nennt? Palm reads correctly, I believe, Nemt. Again 85, 
426 with in ein Holts erheben, but 91, 68 schid’ am Holtz’. 

A few misprints were noted. The star referring to Gryphius’ 
own notes at the end is lacking 13, 128 (Tamaras) and 45, 152 
(Czar). For Fiistin 24, 448 read Fiirstin; insert Chach. as speaker 
43, 105; 68, 445 und instead of mud; 79, note 1) w instead of n 
in Druckfehler| 

M. BLAKEMORE EvANs 
Ohio State University 





Mitton’s RABBINICAL READINGS. By Harris Francis Fletcher. 
Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 1930. $7.50. 


The reviewer hails this work as a distinction to American 
scholarship and congratulates the author that he has thus abun- 
dantly followed up his interesting thesis Milton’s Semitic Studies 
(Chicago, 1926). On the one hand it is a notable contribution to 
Miltoniana, on the other to the long and obscure history of 
Rabbinic exegesis; while in the combination of the two themes 
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the author has launched into a field as fresh and fascinating as 
he proves it to be. He deals with a phase of history almost ig- 
nored in our country and much neglected in Europe. Mediaeval 
studies have had their awakening with us in a most encouraging 
fashion, as exemplified in the recent founding of the Mediaeval 
Academy. But the centuries after the Renaissance and the Ref- 
ormation are still largely Dark Ages, illumined only by studies 
in the wars of religion and the political throes of the new Europe. 
For another phase none has continued the essays of Mark Patti- 
son. The part which the heritage of the earlier centuries had in 
the Reformation and especially in the Post-Reformation period 
is largely unknown. But this legacy appears richly in John Mil- 
ton of the Puritan faction in the England of the seventeenth 
century; on the one hand he is a child of the Classical Renais- 
sance, the most cultured of English poets; and on the other, as 
the present volume shows, he drank deep of the stream of Jewish 
learning which had for long flowed beneath the surface of Christ- 
endom, to be brought to light first by the quest for learning of 
the Renaissance, then by the zeal for the interpretation of the 
Scriptures, which has left its permanent and classic deposit in 
such translations as those of Luther and the King James Bible. 
And this line of culture was no means confined to theologians; 
the quest of Oriental lore fascinated the profane as well as the 
religious tastes. Hence, as is remarked in that admirable volume, 
The Legacy of Israel, the trilinguis homo of Erasmus’s day knew 
Latin and Greek and Hebrew. The widespread character of this 
erudition appears not only in Calvin the greatest of Protestant 
theologians, himself one of the most eminent of philological exe- 
getes of all time, and in the Christian philologist Buxtorf, peer 
of the Jewish rabbis of his day, but also in laymen like Grotius, 
who has left his permanent mark on Biblical commentation, 
and John Selden distinguished for his studies on Talmudic law. 
It is well for the sake of historical fact to be reminded of this 
Jewish contribution to the culture of that age, of which Milton 
the poet is the most brilliant example. 

The author has done his work admirably well in both method 
and execution. He has confined himself properly to certain 
definite fields, in particular to the great mediaeval Jewish com- 
mentators. He first gives the evidence in a most interesting and 
painstaking way that these works were accessible to Milton, and 
then demonstrates his use of them. This he effects by presenting 
in scrupulously scholarly fashion the Jewish texts in the original 
and in translation, and this not in the way of verbal parallelisms 
alone but in the influence exerted at large upon Milton’s schemes 
of thought. The author is to be congratulated upon the exhibi- 
tion of a twofold talent: that of a rich and sympathetic knowl- 
edge of the greatest of English poets and that of the scientific 
patience to explore and interpret the mazes of Jewish lore; for 
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the latter alone might suffice any scholar. It seems a far cry 
from the poet Milton to the musty volumes of the Rabbis, but 
the author with ambidextrous mind has included both in his 
comprehension. The work is worthy of all attention, both as to 
methods and as to results, and this especially in its contribution 
to the history of the culture of the sixteenth and seventeenth 


centuries. 


One criticism may be stated, that the writer is at times diffuse 
and repetitious in explaining and apologizing for his method. 
And it is surprising to find him dismissing Saadia Gaon with the 
remark that “not much is known of this rabbi aside from the 
extent and nature of his commentaries’ (p. 66). The Press of 
the University of Illinois is to be congratulated on the handsome 
and carefully printed volume. 

In fine, it is a study ad gloriam Miltonii. Gilbert in his recent 
lectures, The Classical Tradition, takes Milton as a prime exam- 
ple of the power of the Greek and Latin tradition, proving his 
point by citation after citation. Dr. Fletcher advances as strong 
proof for the steeping of Milton in Rabbinic lore. For once that 
poet made the grand fusion of the Jewish and the Hellenic. The 
final paragraph of the present volume has a notable appreciation 
of Milton’s accumulation and handling of his enormous ma- 
terials, with the apex in the remark that it was the poet in the 
man that found “the alchemy to transmute those materials into 
marvellous poetry.” 


University of Pennsylvania 


Tue Donne Trabition. Astudy in English Poetry from Donne 
to the Death of Cowley. By George Williamson. Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1930. 


In this very interesting volume, Professor Williamson is faced 
with the paradox of making a study of the “Donne tradition’’ 
while he is at the same time forced to admit that there never was 
a “Donne school’’—that the group of “Metaphysical poets” 
was actually created by later critics and students, and was never 
suspected by its ‘“‘“members.’’ This problem is complicated by 
the fact that he is also forced to admit gratuitously that Chap- 
man rather than Donne was probably the first poet in the suc- 
Nevertheless, by analyzing the writings of these two 
men, especially the latter, into their constituent elements—such 
as the use of the conceit as a means of obtaining intellectual and 
imaginative surprise rather than as mere decoration, the use of 
analysis with its consequent emphasis on logical structure, the 
use of unofficial rhythmic effects and a strangely mixed diction, 
and the use of love, death, and religion as the chief sources of 
material—and by tracing these elements through their inheri- 


cession. 
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tors, Mr. Williamson shows clearly that there was a powerful and 
important Donne influence in English poetry even if there was 
no Donne school. 

Mr. Williamson is enthusiastic over “Metaphysical poetry,” 
so enthusiastic that his discussion should set the skeptics to 
rereading it in a new mood. He is even convinced that if this is 
done it will be seen that such poetry, with its modern practi- 
tioners like Browning, Meredith, and T. S. Eliot, is after all one 
of the main streams in English literature. The conceit itself, 
reviled for centuries, he rehabilitates, in the form in which the 
best of the Donneans employed it—and rightfully, since the 
thought in a conceit may be truly integral and metaphysical and 
not merely garish, as Dr. Johnson regarded it. Such intelligent 
partisanship, when combined with good critical sense and schol- 
arship as it is here, is always to be welcomed. 

On the other hand, such partisanship sometimes leads to 
excesses of both praise and blame, though this labeling is of 
course essentially a matter of personal opinion. For instance, 
the exalting of Herbert’s Anglican piety and his most startling 
conceits into real Donnean intellectual emotion might seem to 
some to be a bit immoderate. On the other hand, Mr. William- 
son’s own fondness for Benlowes, in spite of the latter’s grotes- 
queries, might logically, if not properly, remove that poet from 
his pillory among ‘“The Chief Offenders.”’ Cowley, likewise, is 
rather tooseverely punished by being exposed there permanently, 
although the author somewhat inconsistently relents after the 
first two or three paragraphs. And does not Carew, with his 
elegy which contains such an exact estimate and appreciation of 
Donne’s aims and achievements in poetry, deserve a more cen- 
tral position that one on “‘the fringe,” especially when Andrew 
Marvell and Aurelian Townshend as well as Lord Herbert and 
Bishop King constitute the chief representatives of the “‘profane 
line’? Incidentally, Quarles is excluded from the group in the 
text, but appears in the “Chronology of Inheritance” in the 
appendix. But these, as I said, are mostly matters of opinion. 

Mr. Williamson’s book is another sign of the recent “‘Meta- 
physical revival,” in which it will itself be one of the most illu- 
minating parts. His bibliography, though not complete,! will be 

1 He seems, for instance, to be unfamiliar with John Sparrow’s work on 
Cowley, particularly his edition of The Mistress. Perhaps Genevieve Taggard’s 
Circumference. Varieties of Metaphysical Verse, 1456-1928 came out after his 
MS. was completed. Two or three of my own articles, in addition to those he 
cites, might have cast some further light on certain topics he discusses, especially 
those of Donne’s reputation for metrical irregularity, the meaning of the term 
“Metaphysical” before Johnson, and the reputation of Cowley. Floris Delattre’s 
review of H. J. Massingham’s “Seventeenth Century English Verse,” in Revue 
Germanique, Jan.—Mar., 1920, pp. 57-58, contains an interesting anticipation of 
one of Williamson’s favorite phrases, “the Metaphysical shudder’; in a similar 
context, Delattre speaks of the “frisson d’éternel” which runs though much 
seventeenth century poetry. 




















valuable to the proselytes his study should make for the cause. 
It is to be hoped that this new revival, being more securely 
founded than the one which Mr. Williamson neglects to mention 
as having taken place in the late eighteenth and early nineteenth 
centuries,’ will establish these poets in a more public niche than 
they have been occupying in the history of English literature. 


Northwestern University 
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ARTHUR H. NETHERCOT 





ALEXANDER Pope As Critic AND Humanist. By Austin Warren, 
Princeton University Press, 1929. 


As Mr. Warren says in his Preface, it is a matter for surprise 
that, although the Essay on Criticism and the Preface to Homer 
and Shakespeare have received much attention, heretofore no 
study has been made of Pope’s criticism in its entirety. The 
moment was favorable for such an examination. In view of a 
new knowledge of the eighteenth century and a more sympathet- 
ic attitude than earlier scholars evinced, the time has come for a 
thorough reconsideration of Pope’s theory of letters. There are 
few subjects which offer richer possibilities for the scholar or 
call for a wider knowledge—knowledge, not only of Pope and his 
time, but of the culture he inherited and also the judgments 
which have since been pronounced upon him. 

Mr. Warren has not fully availed himself of his scholarly 
privileges. One reason is to be found in the faulty planning of 
his study. He informs us that he intended originally to confine 
himself to Pope’s critical doctrines (a subject ample enough one 
would suppose), but that he found it “difficult to exclude other 
aspects of Pope’s intellectual life which would hardly receive 
adequate treatment in connection with his poetry.” The result 
of this revision of plan is that he is concerned with “Pope as 
humanist and scholar—Pope the editor of Shakespeare and the 
translator of Homer—as well as with Pope the critic; also, though 
far less amply, with Pope the man of general culture, with his 
views upon the arts and philosophy.’ 
At once the question arises, for example, why a sharp discrimina- 
tion is made here between Pope as a critic on one hand and Pope 
as the editor of Shakespeare and translator of Homer on the 
other, and it will be found that this false distinction vitiates the 
value of Mr. Warren’s study. Also the vague and ill-defined 
extension of his first plan serves as a license for the inclusion of 
much miscellaneous information which is never brought to a 


focus. 


The discussion of the Essay on Criticism (Chapter 1) is largely 


2 Cf. my article, “The Reputation of the ‘Metaphysical Poets’ during the 
Age of Johnson and the ‘Romantic Revival,’ Studies in Philology, xx (1925), 


81-132. 
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a réchauffée, and perhaps this was inevitable. In spite of an ad- 
mitted distaste for “‘sources,’”’ Mr. Warren repeats some, though 
not all, of the information we have long had concerning Pope’s 
chief models. It was a happy idea of his to include definitions 
of “wit,” “nature,” and various other critical terms employed 
by Pope, but he could have made this part of his work more 
convincing by citing contemporary authority for his definitions. 
We are given next (Chapter 1) a summary of Pope’s credo. It 
would have been more logical to reserve this for the conclusion 
of the entire study. A complete statement of Pope’s canon 
should not be attempted until his comments upon Homer and 
Shakespeare and lesser pronouncements have been evaluated. 
This fault is the result of the initial distinction to which I have 
referred. The reader gets the impression that Pope had reached 
the end of his tether in criticism when he had recapitulated 
“what oft was thought but ne’er so well express’d.”” Did Pope 
learn nothing after 1711? Did his earliest views remain un- 
affected by long contact with Homer and Shakespeare? It is 
true that Mr. Warren does include in this second chapter some 
citations from those later works of Pope’s which are discussed in 
subsequent chapters; but these. quotations are used merely to 
corroborate ideas found in the Essay. Mr. Warren so completely 
disregards the possibility of a chronological evolution in Pope’s 
conception of poetical art that he never takes the pains to give 
the dates of the letters from which he copies extracts. I protest 
that this lack of sound method gives the reader a wrong impres- 
sion. Precocious as Pope undoubtedly was, he was not born a 
critic but made one by study and experiment. He learned much 
as the years went by; the results can be found by patient exam- 
ination of his utterances, formal and informal, throughout his 
life; and when these are pieced together we shall have a summa 
of his doctrine. In this summary of Mr. Warren’s nothing is 
said of Pope’s theory of satire. Surely Pope formed a judgment 
concerning a poetical genre in which he himself was the acknowl- 
edged master. Apparently, too, his opinion underwent a change, 
for at one time he held with Dryden, Addison, and others that 
satire should be impersonal, yet he spent the latter part of his 
life recording the bitter personalities of The Dunciad. He could 
not have been indifferent to the relative merits of the Juvenalian 
and the Horatian type of satire nor could he have ignored the 
basic question concerning the moral propriety of laughter. 

The best chapters in this study deal with Pope’s work on 
Homer and Shakespeare. The discussion of the Dunces is marred 
by the repetition of some inaccurate statements which recent 
investigation had corrected. The final chapters are hardly more 
than an illustrated index to Pope’s opinions on the thousand and 
one books and writers he happened to mention. This evidently 
is the kind of material which the author found it difficult to ex- 
clude and which led to the expansion of his first design. 

C. A. Moore 
University of Minnesota 
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Tue LIFE AND STRANGE AND SURPRISING ADVENTURES OF 
DANIEL DE Fore. By Paul Dottin. Translated from the 
French by Louise Ragan. New York: The Macaulay Com- 
pany. 1929. Pp. xiii+322. 


This is a translation, with minor alterations, of the first 
volume of M. Dottin’s Daniel De Foe et ses romans which ap- 
peared in 1924. It follows up the clues and embodies the correc- 
tions offered by the researches of Professor Trent and adds some 
new and important facts of the author’s own, such as that Defoe 
was born in 1660 and that he began prefixing “‘De”’ to his sur- 
name “‘Foe”’ as early as 1696. Though written in a style that will 
seem too popular to some, the biography displays considerable 
critical insight. Dottin’s keen mind and lively imagination com- 
bine to give a portrait of Defoe as he appears to a Frenchman to 
whom Puritanism is a strange phenomenon. His point of view 
is well illustrated by his remark that the “Religious Courtship” 
was written to salve Defoe’s conscience for “Moll Flanders.” 
He reads the old charge by Pope and others that Defoe had a 
son by an oyster woman and infers that, in imitation of the 
nobility, he set her up at Tilbury as his acknowledged mistress; 
I say infers because he cites no authority for his statement. 
Whereas Aitken, who found no incongruity in the “Religious 
Courtship” and “Moll Flanders,” put the best construction 
upon Defoe’s actions, Dottin apparently believes in putting the 
worst. 


His aim and method are set forth in the preface to the Ameri- 
can edition. ‘‘Working with the same magic tools that this 
English realist [Defoe] employed, I too have endeavored to re- 
create life, conjuring up the whole pageantry of the late seven- 
teenth and early eighteenth centuries to make De Foe live again 
in the midst of his contemporaries and against his own back- 
ground.” To do this Dottin invents incidents, conversation, and 
meditation in the manner of other contemporary biographers, 
and further amplifies his narrative with presumably autobio- 
graphic incidents from Defoe’s works, including the novels. The 
risk inherent in the method Dottin frankly accepts, no doubt 
believing that the result will be more useful than a scrupulously 
factual biography which lacks his dramatic vividness. It is often 
difficult, however, to tell when he passes from authenticated fact 
to hypothesis, so that for many his book will be considerably 
lessened in value. 


This is the more true because his imagination is not sufh- 
ciently restrained. For instance, his account of Defoe’s con- 
tinental journeys, reconstructed from scattered passages in the 
novels and other writings, seems to me too positive in tone. Biog- 
raphers have long assumed that Defoe had been to Spain and 
Portugal at least, and Professor Trent believes that he had been 
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in Italy and Bavaria; but none of them is as certain as Dottin of 
the details of the journeys. My own feeling is that Defoe may 
have seen less of the continent than recent biographers have 
supposed. To Dottin’s citation of Defoe’s pronounced dislike 
of various French, Italian, and Spanish customs, one needs only 
to reply that many Englishmen have pronounced opinions of 
electric chairs, skyscrapers, and other American phenomena 
which they have merely heard about. Numerous accounts like 
those of Burnet, Lassels, and Misson, pointed out the routes 
through the Lowlands and France into Italy, described the man- 
ners, morals, and customs of the people, and commented upon 
the places of interest to be seen. Some of the very passages from 
the “‘Memoirs of Captin Carleton” cited by Dottin as evidence 
of Defoe’s journeying, have long been known to be plagiarisms 
from the Countess D’Aulnoy’s “Travels into Spain.”’ That is to 
say, when Defoe in his later years wrote of Spain he drew not 
upon his recollections, if he had any, but, as he did for China 
and Russia and America, upon his reading. 

A curious instance of the way in which Dottin’s imagination 
sometimes tricks his memory is his remarking in one place (Am. 
ed., p. 17; Fr. ed., 1, p. 22) that Defoe had a relative famous in 
the wars on the continent and in another (Fr. ed., m1, p. 560) 
that this relative was a distinguished soldier under Gustavus 
Adolphus. The authority for both statements is a letter in the 
W hitehall Evening-Post (17 Jan., 1719), which as a matter of fact 
says merely that this relative fought in the Lowlands under the 
famous Earl of Ossory. It was Ossory who was famous, not 
Defoe’s relative; and Gustavus Adolphus and his wars are not 
mentioned. 

It must be admitted, however, that Dottin has done a very 
stimulating and, if used with proper precautions, a very useful 
piece of work. The translation is somewhat less useful than the 
original as it eliminates the notes and now and then replaces 
Dottin’s genial speculations with positive assertions. Dottin’s 
style is difficult to reproduce in English, though Miss Ragan 
makes a good attempt. 

She is not, however, a skilled translator. Names of English 
persons, places, and books come literally from the French with- 
out verification of their original English form. Hence the awk- 
wardness of her title with its “life and strange and surprising 
adventures”; she cannot have known that Defoe had used 
“strange surprising’? without the conjunction in the title of 
“Robinson Crusoe.” Editeur and parents appear in English as 
“editor” and “parents,’”’ sometimes with surprising results, as 
when she says that near Defoe in “‘the fields of Bunhill’”’ (sic) lie 
the parents of Oliver Cromwell. In the same sentence (p. 264) 
she translates pélerin as Puritan and so misses the flavor of 
Dottin’s remark that there lies also Je Pélerin infatigable, enfin 
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arrivé au havre céleste, John Bunyan. All her earls (Oxford, Sun- 
derland, and Nottingham) are counts, and the Duke of Alva 
appears somewhere between the English and the French as Alba. 
Once Jacobite is confused with Jacobin (p. 181). 

The statement that Defoe’s family came to London from 
Eltonin Northamptonshirerevives an error which flourished until 
1894 when Thomas Wright corrected it. Where Miss Ragan got 
it is not clear, since in the French Dottin names the place cor- 
rectly as Etton. Numerous other errors, such as Finbury (p. 7), 
Witney (p. 101), Colechester (p. 216), and motes (for moats, p. 
34), are obviously misprints. 

Underneath a bizarre jacket the translation appears in an 
attractive format. The useful bibliographies, which in the 
French edition were in Volume 11, are included. Dottin’s tran- 
script of title pages, based upon Professor Trent’s list of Defoe’s 
writings, is indispensable to students of Defoe. 

A. W. SEcorpD 
University of Illinois 





H. Scntck ocnw K. WarBuRG, /ilustrerad Svensk Litteraturhis- 
toria. Tredje fullstandigt omarbetade upplagan utgiven av 
Henrik Schiick. Femte, Delen, Romantiken. Stockholm: 
Hugo Gebers Forlag, 1929. 


The fifth volume of this momentous revision is as impressive 
as its predecessors! and follows the same gigantic plan. Let it be 
emphasized again that the third edition of this well-known his- 
tory of Swedish literature is practically a new accomplishment, 
and the product of a single scholar. The latter fact necessarily 
gives it a greater uniformity of style and general conception. Yet 
the opinions of other students are freely cited, always respected, 
and his own criticisms and summaries clearly and frankly ex- 
pressed. The volume before me contains 661 pages, is of course 
handsomely bound on elegant paper, has all imaginable varieties 
of portraits, facsimiles and illustrations that make a reference 
work both useful and enjoyable, and deals with the era of Ro- 
manticism only. This gives an idea of the magnitude of the 
whole undertaking. Two more volumes are to follow, of which 
the final will have special biographies and a complete index. 

An exhaustive review of Professor Schiick’s revision is here 
unnecessary; his ability as a literary historian was long ago 
established, and other writers have marveled at his supply of 
physical energy, the sheer amount of his output, his world- 
embracing versatility, and the consistently high quality of his 
scholarship. But it should be pointed out that a comparison of 


1 See announcement by present reviewer of vols. 1-1v in the Germanic Re- 
view, V, 1, 94-97. 
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the treatment of the Romantic period in the second edition with 
that of the present one reveals several outstanding differences, 
most of which must be considered as substantial improvements. 
The work has acquired greater unity, evenness, fullness, a closer- 
knit structure, and logical sequence or continuity. Space for- 
merly devoted, as a background, exclusively to Romanticism in 
foreign lands has been violently but happily condensed into a 
much smaller compass, and the space thus saved, plus much 
more, utilized for a more thorough consideration of native 
writers. Decidedly simpler, too, is the purely mechanical ar- 
rangement of the material. Now when a poet is introduced who 
belongs primarily in the Romantic generation, he is given com- 
plete treatment in that period, no matter what occasional excur- 
sions he might have taken into non-Romantic fields or when he 
took them. That is, his early life is not assigned to one volume, 
for instance, and his later activity to a subsequent one, as was 
previously the case with Almquist, who was thus, either by 
name or implication, labeled a Romanticist in the first and a 
realist in the second. To depict uninterruptedly the develop- 
ment of the individual and give a connected picture of him has 
now become more important than any attempted bisection 
through more or less arbitrary chronological divisions. Schiick 
has decided, and probably rightly so, that every writer has 
enough characteristics to be placed in a certain group or category 
rather than in some other. Almquist, despite his early tenden- 
cies, is perhaps more of a realist than anything else, and therefore 
the estimate of his work has been left entirely to the next volume. 
Following this plan, Wallin and Tegnér appear wholly in the 
present one. While the convenient “‘Kronologisk Ofversikt” of 
literature which was appended to the corresponding volume of 
the second edition has, like the previous chronological lists, been 
reserved for the final volume, we now find in its place a vastly 
more consequential bibliography covering the large amount of 
critical, biographical and historical material that has appeared 
up to and including the year 1928. A few contributions by 
Americans to the history of the period are likewise listed. 

It is expected that the sixth volume will be published before 
the end of 1930. That it will maintain the standard set by its 
five forerunners may be taken for granted. 

° ApDOLPH B. BENSON 
Yale University 





GorTtHE. By Calvin Thomas. New edition with a foreword by 
Robert Herndon Fife. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1929. 


The first thing to say about this book is that it is the work 
of a native-American Germanist, not of a German-born scholar 
who became an American by choice. That has a significance that 
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might not be immediately apparent. Not being by nationality 
destined to move more or less with the currents of German litera- 
ture and literary appreciation, as a German naturally does, 
Thomas has written a book that is not the product of a particular 
period of German thought and criticism, and will not be thought 
of as belonging to any special German philosophical school. So- 
cial, political, literary agitations of the day must have passed 
before him in review, to be sure, but he was not in the marching 
columns. This detached position gives a work of American 
scholarship such as this Goethe a value all its own, just as the 
biography by Brandes has a different kind of value from that of 
any German literary historian. There is nothing either of the 
““More Goethe!” or “‘No more Goethe!’ in it, or of the “Put 
Goethe in cold storage and bring out Henrich von Kleist,” etc. 
It is an attempt to interpret the enduring Goethe to the cultured 
American, as a contribution to American scholarship and cul- 
ture. 

Thomas states in his preface that he is setting out to present 
his Goethe, in the larger aspects of his mind, art, and life work. 
He says frankly that he owes more to Goethe than to any other 
writer of books. That the biography should represent his Goethe 
was inevitable, for Goethe is a phenomenon of such magnitude 
and universality that any scholar’s portrait of him is bound to 
reveal the author’s own character and spiritual qualities. This 
was the reviewer’s distinct feeling on reading the biographies, say, 
of Bielschowsky, Gundolf, and Croce. Anybody who knew Cal- 
vin Thomas even slightly will recognize him on every page of 
his Goethe biography. It could be the work of no one else. And 
what a scintillating personality it reveals! 

It may be questioned whether it was the wisest procedure to 
give such free rein to wit and humor in the First Part of the 
volume, which contains a short biography. There is the danger 
of creating the impression that the subject of the biography be- 
longs on a lower level than the facts would justify. But howis a 
man who is constantly bubbling over with humor to divest him- 
self of his own peculiar style? 

The Second Part of the volume contains a number of “‘Stu- 
dies and Appreciatior. ”’ The first deals with ‘The Philoso- 
pher” in a way to make us doubt whether Goethe’s indebtedness 
to Spinoza was as great as he thought. “The Evolutionist” 
chapter sums up briefly the poet’s labors in various fields of 
science, giving him a low rating as a scientist, but crediting him 
with some very important conceptions later demonstrated by 
scientific investigators to be correct. Perhaps the fact that 
scientists do not include the writings of literati in their bibliog- 
raphies may have had something to do with Goethe’s failure to 
gain the recognition due him. He certainly demonstrated in 
thoroughly scientific fashion the presence of the intermaxillary 
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bone in man, and that was something to be proud of, seeing that 
it was such a bone of contention. His explanation of the erratic 
boulders found in Germany showed at least a commendable 
degree of scientific imagination. Mephistopheles’ declaration 
that the rocks of the high Alps were once the bottom of Hell, for 
he took part in the explosion that wrought the change of posi- 
tion, is of course persiflage, but Goethe had observed the marine 
fossils in those altitudes and had an idea of how they got there. 
And how often were the experiments made by Goethe in physi- 
ological color phenomena repeated in the laboratories of physio- 
logical psychologists in the days before the human psyche had to 
yield the spot light to the albino rat and other varieties of ex- 
perimental beasts! But the attempt to explode Newton’s theory 
is a horse of another color. Goethe was notoriously mathemat- 
ics-blind. 

The “Believer” chapter is a presentation of Goethe’s religion 
based upon utterances in his writings and conversations. Korff’s 
Geist der Goethezeit did not appear till a half-dozen years after 
Thomas’s “Studies and Appreciations,” otherwise the substance 
of this chapter might have been set forth in its historical setting 
and significance, rather than in isolation. But what Thomas did 
give us is very sympathetic and broad-minded. 

His discussion of the lyric poet Goethe follows. Thomas’s 
rationalistic approach leads naturally to doing scant justice 
to young Goethe, for whom he has none too much patience. 
Goethe’s hint to students of his poetry, “Gedichte sind gemalte 
Fensterscheiben,” is disregarded, and the other hint, “Bruch- 
stiicke einer grossen Konfession,”’ likewise. Thomas is more in- 
terested in dominant philosophy than in youthful experiences 
cast in the form of a lyric that delights us with its witching har- 
mony of word, fancy, feeling, and rhythm. The young man 
Goethe, from Strassburg on, was such a master of the art of com- 
bining these elements into a word-music picture that five of his 
lyrics of the early seventies could be selected that would give 
more real pleasure to the lyrically minded than all the combined 
German lyrics of the century up to that time. But that is the 
personal view of the reviewer, who holds that if a lyric is a thing 
of exquisite beauty, we should enjoy it as such, without annoy- 
ing the shade of the poet by asking what it teaches. The rather 
disparaging remark Thomas makes about the fecundity of 
Goethe’s pre- Weimar years, ascribing to this period only 60 or 70 
poems, including “even the merest bagatelles,”’ suggests that 
perhaps the digit in front of the 60 or 70 was in some way lost 
sight of, if we may place any confidence in Max Morris (Der 
junge Goethe) or Hans Gerhard Grif (Goethe iiber seine Dich- 
tungen). Then we must not forget the auto-da-fé tendency of 
young Goethe. 

I should not consider the simplicity of language a defect in a 
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lyric, tending to render it commonplace. On the contrary, “‘edle 
Einfalt und stille Grésse’’ can be achieved by the truly great 
only. In dashing rapids we find dazzling brilliancy, in deep pools 
serene grandeur. What is “nur gedacht” may entertain and 
excite admiration, but on the whole it leaves us cold; Goethe’s 
simplest lyric masterpieces are erlebt, sie sind geworden, sind 
nicht gemacht worden. Hence their warmth, depth, and irresisti- 
ble charm. True, as Thomas points out, our poet’s lyre lacks the 
100-per-cent-patriot string and the martial fret, and is rarely 
tuned to Auld Lang Syne, the flowing bowl, and some other 
familiar themes of lyric effusion. Impassioned verse designed 
to arouse his people to action was not his line. “‘Bilde mir nicht 
ein, ich kénnte was lehren, die Menschen zu bessern und zu 
bekehren.”’ His greatest lyric in this early period was Werther, 
albeit in prose form. The furore that followed its publication was 
as embarrassing to him as the “‘Besen”’ to the “‘Zauberlehrling,” 
once it got started. Thomas sees in Goethe’s later conception 
of the poet’s calling more or less that of a philosopher seeking to 
find a unifying principle in the chaos of the phenomenal world, 
though there is little evidence, he adds, that Goethe’s practice 
was affected by the conception. 

In his chapter headed “The Dramatist’’ Thomas is not in- 
hibited by any national pride or prejudice. Holding to the ety- 
mological meaning of the word drama, he slashes right and left 
until there is little left of our poet’s work that deserves the name 
drama. And yet he, at the same time, shows keen appreciation 
of the value of Gétz, Egmont, I phigenie, and Tasso, as literature, 
and explains Goethe’s meager claim to fame as a dramatist by 
the lack of a live theatre of national import, the parochial en- 
vironments of our poet, and the want of stirring events in the 
world. And yet there were the Seven Years’ War and the 
French Revolution, with their heroes and heroic struggles. But 
Goethe was not at the court of an Elizabeth, neither has every 
Elizabethan age produced a Shakespeare. 

The appraisal of Goethe as a novellist is a fine example of 
critical appreciation. This is particularly true of the discussion 
of Werther. In the case of Meister it might have been well to add 
a word on the long-lasting influence of this work on the German 
“‘Bildungsroman,”’ for it really set up a school. 

The review of Goethe as a critic is handled chronologically 
and skillfully. 

The final chapter is a twenty-eight page discussion of Faust. 
Thomas sees in this product of the work of a lifetime Goethe’s 
confession of faith in the goodness of life, or universalism. He 
alludes briefly to fundamental changes made in the character of 
Faust by Goethe, sketches the action of the Urfaust with its gaps 
and inconsistencies, speculates as to how Goethe might have fin- 
ished the drama in his young-manhood years, calls attention to 
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the many absurdities in the whole fable from the rationalist’s 
point of view, reviews the work of completing the First Part and 
the action of the Second, breaking a lance for this much-ma- 
ligned portion of the drama, then sums up the ethico-religious 
import of the whole, which he calls a secular gospel of the modern 
man. In conclusion he remarks that we are not so much fasci- 
nated by the thread of thought as by the beads strung upon it, 
the imaginative symbolic poetry that can not be adequately put 
in plain prose. 

This second edition of Thomas’s Goethe is a reprint of the first 
edition, with a foreword, in which fitting tribute is paid to the 
indefatigable author and his fruitful work as a Germanist. This 
the last product of his labors is valuable as a frank and honest at- 
tempt to present Goethe’s life and work in the light of rational- 
istic analysis. As Thomas says (p. 305), criticism, the art of in- 
telligent appraisal, is always—more or less—self-portraiture. 
The combination of the subject and the critic makes in this case, 
very interesting reading. Where Thomas sees no halo he says so. 
Those who believe in the halo might like to see whether any of 
it is polished off by the perusal of this biography. 

WiLiiaM A. CooPER 
Stanford University 





JEAN Pauts SAMTLICHE WERKE. Historisch-kritische Ausgabe. 
Herausgegeben von Eduard Berend. Herman Béhlaus Nach- 
folger. Weimar. Erste Abteilung, Erster Band, Satirische 
Judgendwerke. Hrsg. von Eduard Berend. Weimar, 1927. 
Erste Abteilung, Zweiter Band, Die Unsichtbare Loge. Hrsg. 
von Eduard Berend. Weimar, 1927. Erste Abteilung, Drit- 
ter u. Vierter Band, Hesperus Hrsg. von Hans Bach und 
Eduard Berend. Weimar, 1929. Erste Abteilung, Sechster 
Band, Blumen-Frucht-und Dornenstiicke (Siebenkis). Hrsg. 
von Kurt Schreinert. Weimar, 1928. Zweite Abeilung. Erster 
Band. Ausgearbeitete Schriften, 1779-1782. Hrsg. von 
Eduard Berend. Weimar, 1928. 


A detailed review of the historical-critical edition of Jean 
Paul’s Werke will be found in the Journal of English and Ger- 
manic Philology for October 1929, p. 580ff. (Vol. xxvut, No. 4). 
I there set forth the general plan of this edition and its division 
into three sections, 1) Works, 2) Posthumous Writings and 3) 
Correspondence. The volumes named above have appeared 
since then. The first four volumes of the Correspondence came 
out 1922-1926. So a most auspicious beginning of this exceed- 
ingly important undertaking has already been made. 

The first volume contains the satiric works of Jean Paul’s 
youth, Grénlindische Prozesse and Auswahl aus des Teufels 
Papieren. The first part of Grinlaindische Prozesse was written 
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from May, 1782, to November, 1782, while the author was a stu- 
dent at Leipzig and the second in the fall of the following year. 
This collection of satires reflecting the influence of such foreign 
satirists as Swift, Pope, Young, and of Hippel and Liscow in his 
native land, passed through a second edition in 1822. It repre- 
sents an improvement over the first because in it were removed 
much of the vagueness and prolixity and many repetitions. The 
text of this edition is based upon the edition of 1822 whose errors 
have been corrected with the aid of the first, and the preserved 
manuscript. The other book of satires Auswahl aus des Teufels 
Papieren did not appear until 1789 although work on the older 
parts of it was already begun while the author was still laboring 
on Grénlindische Prozesse. Neither the critics nor the public 
received this collection very favorably. The author was inclined 
to attribute this to the lack of appreciation for humor on the 
part of the German public. The reason is quite another: the 
satire in these two collections was too bookish, too much derived 
from literary sources, it did not spring from the author’s experi- 
ence or from life. For their second edition the Teufelspapiere 
were revised so thoroughly that they virtually became a new 
work, which appeared 1798 under the title Palingenesien. 

The development of Jean Paul from the satire of his early pe- 
riod to that of the sentimental novel proceeded in successive 
stages and not at a bound. This will first become evident when 
the large number of unprinted papers written during these years 
are published in the Second Part of this edition. Briefly, Berend 
shows the external growth of Jean Paul’s first novel, Die Un- 
sichtbare Loge by numerous citations from his diaries and letters, 
while the many preliminary studies show how the work took 
shape in his mind, how characters, scenes, motifs and moods, 
existing by themselves, were gradually brought into connection 
and relation to each other. 

Considerable space of the introduction is devoted to show- 
ing Jean Paul’s indebtedness to other authors prominent among 
whom are Sterne, Fielding, Smollett, Rousseau, Hippel, and es- 
pecially Wieland, whose Agathon treats the same pedagogical 
theme, the education ‘‘eines hohen Menschen.” More important 
than this theme, however, is the cld motif quite common in 
world literature, the subterranean education of a human being. 
Three different aspects of this motif are presented in Die Un- 
sichtbare Loge, 1) the Rousseauean principle of isolating a grow- 
ing child from all influences of its environment, 2) the “‘resurrec- 
tion” i.e., the sudden appearance on the earth, and 3) the sym- 
bolical exploitation of this act. 

Eight pages of the introduction are devoted to Leben des 
Schulmeisterlein Wutz. The conception of this idyll does not ex- 
tend beyond the middle of November, 1790, and its complete 
elaboration probably took place from February 2 to 17, 1791, 
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and appeared 1793 as an appendix of the Unsichtbare Loge. 
Twenty-nine years later this little idyll experienced a second edi- 
tion. The Schulmeisterlein occupies a unique position in German 
literature in that it combined the so-called characters with the 
idyll. 

According to the ‘“‘Vaterblatt,”’ Hesperus was written from 
September 21, 1792, to June 2, 1794, but as Hans Bach points 
out the plan for this novel extends as far back as the winter of 
1792. Despite the close relationship existing between the unfin- 
ished Unsichibare Loge and Hesperus, the editor emphasizes the 
great advance which this novel represents over the former. It 
consists in the greater coherence of the action, both inner and 
outer, in greater dramatic force and a sharper delineation of 
character. Hesperus is perhaps the most personal of all of Jean 
Paul’s novels. The author himself served as the model for Viktor 
who is the embodiment of all the conflicting and heterogeneous 
elements of his creator’s personality. Hans Bach ascribes Jean 
Paul’s way of delineating the bourgeoisie to the influence of 
Fielding and Sterne, while Wieland’s A gathon taught him how to 
depict court life. The reviews which appeared in the periodicals, 
although not very numerous, were without exception favorabic. 

Blumen=Frucht=und Dornenstiicke (Siebenkis). Kurt 
Schreinert gives to our novel a twofold distinction. He calls it the 
first great realistic novel and the first novel on marriage in mod- 
ern German literature. It is an elaboration of two motifs, the 
motif of the semblance of death and of unhappy marriage, the last 
developed out of the first and bears the main accent. The editor 
has carefully and fully traced this shift from the somewhat gro- 
tesque element to the serious and psychological through the au- 
thor’s long preliminary studies. Siebenkds is replete with auto- 
biographic elements, only one of which shall be mentioned: Len- 
ette isJean Paul’s mother. As in the Unsichtbare Loge so also 
here Richardson and Sterne must be mentioned as the two for- 
eign authors who have influenced Siebenkis, of German authors, 
Karl Philipp Moritz and Musius. 

Contemporary criticism was only lukewarm toward our 
novel, but men like Brentano, Tieck, Jacob Grimm, Solger, and 
Savigny were enraptured by it. 

The first volume of the A usgearbeitete Sehriften comprises all 
of the fully elaborated studies written between 1779 and 1782. 
They are immensely valuable for the student who wishes to 
study the development of Jean Paul’s early years and it is for- 
tunate for him that these studies exist in a state of completeness, 
rare with most literary men. 

The most characteristic elements of the mature Jean Paul, 
says Eduard Berend, are to be found in these studies: feeling, 
imagination, profoundness, acumen, wit, and satire. As regards 
the formal side certain characteristics are to be noted: the ex- 
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clusive employment of prose and an inclination toward the apho- 
rism. 

Every volume of this edition is, of course, provided with 
notes that betray an almost encyclopedic knowledge on the sub- 
ject of the volume in question. A more than cursory reading of 
chapters, here and there, throughout the volumes mentioned 
above has convinced me that they must be almost free of typo- 
graphical errors. 

THEODORE GEISSENDOERFER 
University of Illinois 





FRANZ GRILLPARZER. Ern KAmpr uM LEBEN UND Kunst. Von 
Ernst Alker. N. G. Elwert’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung, Mar- 
burg: G. Braun, 1930. 256 pp. Unbound RM 10, bound 
RM 12. 


This is not “another biography” of Grillparzer, but a psy- 
chological study of various phases of the poet’s life and art. 

In his preface the author expresses the conviction that he, 
being a native Austrian, can fulfill the oft-repeated requirement, 
“um Grillparzer vollstandig verstehen zu kénnen, miisse man 
Osterreicher sein.”’ And, on the other hand, he feels qualified to 
evaluate Grillparzer scientifically, since he has been away from 
Austria long enough to attain the necessary objectivity in his 
views. This objectivity Dr. Alker preserves to a large extent, but 
in the main, his treatment of the problems presented, and the 
conclusions drawn are highly subjective. 

The purpose of the study the author sets forth in his first chap- 
ter. He enumerates the principal, basic, well-known problems of 
the poet’s life and art, and the customary explanations of them; 
but he rejects these conventional explanations as superficial 
since, to his mind, they do not fathom the true meaning of Grill- 
parzer’s character as man and poet. Grillparzer’s reluctance to 
reveal his inner being, which cramped him as a lyric poet; his 
withdrawal from further literary publicity after the failure of 
“‘Weh dem, der liigt”’; his retirement from life in “insular” seclu- 
sion as a result of his disappointment over the ingratitude of the 
public—these are some of the problems which, the author feels, 
can be adequately explained and clearly understood only by 
delving more-deeply into the substructure of the poet’s psycho- 
logical and physiological entity and milieu than has been done 
by investigators in the past. 

What Alker finds in this substructure which conditioned 
Grillparzer’s fate is, in a word, disharmony in his heritage: do- 
mestic, national, literary. This is, to be sure, not a new discov- 
ery, but Alker’s point of view is consistently individual. 

The poet, he points out, came from a family of diminishing 
vitality, with abnormal traits. He had a natural tendency to 
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withdraw from contact with his fellow-men, and yet he was pos- 
sessed of a certain obstinacy which impelled him toward opposi- 
tion. Alker characterizes the poet, therefore, with the following 
paradox: “Er war eine ausgesprochen passive Kimpfernatur.” 
And this is based upon the poet’s own words: “Einer meiner 
Hauptfehler ist, dass ich nicht den Mut habe, meine Individuali- 
tat durchzusetzen.”” Thus, in modern psychological terminol- 
ogy, Alker defines the poet as “ein Masochist mit pseudosadi- 
stischer Haltung.”’ This is more fully explained in the Weininger- 
Apfelbach sense, pp. 25-26 ff., as meaning a passively suffering 
nature with a purposeful tendency toward opposition to this in- 
nate passivity—thus again establishing the above-cited paradox 
with which Alker started. 

With this explanation of the psychology of the poet, Alker 
develops one of the most successful parts of his book, relating 
to the more intimate psychological problems of Grillparzer, as 
revealed in both his life and his art, the “‘delicate’’ question of 
the poet’s sex life. Alker says, since the question has already 
been the subject of much discussion which has resulted in much 
misunderstanding, he feels not only justified but in duty bound 
to attempt to clear up the situation. The result is a convincing 
“rescue,’’and this chapter (111, pp. 17-48) merits the careful con- 
sideration of all interested students of Grillparzer, especially of 
those who may have been somewhat estranged by the unfortu- 
nate, though well-meaning, conclusions of other treatises, such 
as that by Hans Rau (Alker, p. 19). This discussion naturally 
includes the poet’s unhappy, though inevitable, solution of the 
Kathi-Fréhlich-problem, which has been of greater interest in 
some quarters than his poetical accomplishments. 

Dr. Alker approaches the poet’s problematical relations to 
life, to state, to literature, to religion, in much the same manner. 
He sees everywhere the disharmony, the conflict—things as they 
were, and the poet’s opposition to them, his attempt to reconcile 
and adjust, without the strength to master them. 

In the matter of state and citizenship the author emphasizes 
the conflict between the poet’s subconscious baroque social sense 
and his acquired Josephism. In the field of the drama there is the 
conflict between Grillparzer’s subconscious southern baroque in- 
heritance and his conscious classical predilections and aspira- 
tions. The rather absolute substitution of the baroque for the 
romantic in Alker’s view of the conflict with classicism is open to 
question. In religion Alker sees the conflict between the native, 
subconscious baroque Catholicism and the acquired, conscious 
leaning toward northern Protestantism. 

In all this Alker brings forth nothing new in point of fact, he 
travels well-known ground, but he illuminates it consistently 
with the light of his understanding. One can not say he is wrong, 
and yet one can not escape the feeling that much of it is subjec- 
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tive and preconceived. Yet herein lies the value of the work—it 
challenges thought and provokes discussion. 

Like so many studies on Grillparzer, the book is filled with 
revelations of the poet’s shortcomings and failures, despite the 
author’s protestations of the poet’s great accomplishments and 
conceded immortality. 

Why is it necessary to regard as Grillparzer’s mission the 
creation of a national drama that would unite in artistic perfec- 
tion the Austrian baroque drama and the northern classical 
drama? Alker says Grillparzer was the right man to accomplish 
this task, but he came at the wrong time. There is no such thing 
as the right man at the wrong time. The right man always comes 
at the right time. But we must not impose upon him tasks which 
are not his. Grillparzer’s problem was to give the world of art 
what was in him by heritage, tradition, and development. That 
he did, despite his own dissatisfaction with his accomplishments, 
and he preserved his identity, he saved his ego. If he is not 
Goethe, if he is not Schiller, he is at least Grillparzer, and that is 
a contribution of no small magnitude. 

If Dr. Alker could express his learning in shorter periods, less 
involved, and devoid of his disturbing parentheses, his message 
would gain in clearness, and his readers would be spared much 
annoyance. Likewise, if he could express himself without draw- 
ing so extensively upon foreign vocabularies, he would spare the 
German purists much anguish. 

Joun L. Kinp 
University of Tennessee 





MAALET I NorpAust-RYFYLKE. Umrit Av LjopiAra. Ved Per 
Thorson. Oslo; H. Aschehoug & Co. Pp. 98. 


This excellent account of the phonology of the dialect of 
northeastern Ryfylke, Norway, appears as number 8 of Bidrag til 
nordisk Filologi, Oslo. The parishes dealt with are Vikedal, Sand, 
Suldal, and Jelsa. The dialect is a clean-cut one, in the main old- 
fashioned, with few new developments. E.g., along, with south- 
ern Séndhordland, it differentiates itself from northern Sgnd- 
hordland in that mm remains (has not become dm); and mm re- 
mains (has not become bm). And it differs from the South 
Ryfylke dialect in that md remains, whereas in SRyfylke nd has 
become nm. Furthermore it is conservative in that the plural -r 
is still pronounced, though it is silent both north and south of it 
(page 11). And what is most surprising the old long vowels re- 
main pure, they have not become diphthongized, as in West 
Norwegian all around it. 

Morphologically it is likewise clean-cut and regular, but here 
it exhibits extensive modernizations (p. 12). Thus the strong and 
the weak feminines have all coincided into one class. The loans 
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from elsewhere are limited, it appears; some words have been 
adopted from neighboring dialects, more from Stavanger, but 
very few from Riksmaal. But there is an exception to this in 
Jelsa where a jargon arose ca. 1850, an aping of Riksmaal by 
dialect speakers (hjemma for hima, eg fare for eg fere, etc.). But, 
the author adds, this jargon has now about died out, and people 
speak purer dialect again. And that is a development that is ex- 
ceedingly interesting. 

The most striking feature in the vowels is the extensive 
lengthening before certain consonant groups, especially rn (> dn) 
and rt, and before di (<rl), and ol, on, gi, and gn; and this goes 
far beyond anything I am familiar with anywhere else. Every 
student of Norwegian dialects will readily think of the length- 
enings of a before rn (>dn) in West Norwegian, as bddn< barn. 
But here we have a-lengthening also before rt, as kart, elsewhere 
kart, part, elsewhere part; and also o and wu are lengthening be- 
fore -rt (cf. fort and tart). Comparatively recent, at any rate 
modern, is the lengthening of all vowels before, om, v/, di, gl, and 
gn; hence ON kvern, general WNorw. kveddn, is here kvédn, ON 
horn, WNorw. heddn, is here h@dn, ON agn, ‘bait,’ WNorw. 
agg’n, becomes dGg’n, etc. (p. 28). I shall finally mention one 
other feature which is somewhat unexpected, namely that quali- 
tatively there is little or no difference between short and long w. 
The author shows that the w is but slightly fronted, and that it 
is definitely distinguished from the Oslo fronted u on the one 
hand, and the Sogn lowered uw, on the other. Consequently 
Northeast Ryfylke so far as the uw is concerned is a kind of lin- 
guistic island in which w practically preserves the quality of the 
‘European 4.’ 

There is a table of vowels, a table of consonants, a chart of 
the region, and a good index of words considered. 


GEORGE T. FLom 





QUALISCUNQUE DeEscripTIO ISLANDIAE. Herausgegeben von 
Fritz Burg. [Veréffentlichungen aus der Hamburger Staats- 
und Universitéts-Bibliothek, Bd. 1.] Selbstverlag der Staats- 
und Universitats-Bibliothek, 1928. xxv1, 87 pp., two fac- 
simile pages. M. 12. 


The State and University Library of Hamburg has issued a 
rather imposing list of publications, headed by the new series of 
Mitteilungen (two volumes so far), and by the Veréffentlich- 
ungen, of which this is the first. Another of the publications of 
that library is the miscellany Hamburg und Island (of which 
there is a notice in this volume of the Journal, page 49), celebrat- 
ing the milennium of the Icelandic Allthing. 
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The Descriptio, preserved only in the MS. copy in Hamburg, 
is without author’s name and date of composition. The editor, 
F. Burg, in his very erudite introduction ascribes the work to 
Sigurdur Stefansson, grandson of a Bishop Gisli Jénsson, and 
one-time rector of the Skalholt school. Burg dates it between 
May, 1593, and the middle of 1597. 

The MS. has some 250 pages of text, unbroken by divisions 
such as chapters. It contains not merely a description of the 
physical features (on this part of the Descriptio we are referred to 
Thorvald Thoroddsen’s work on the geography of Iceland, [Ger- 
man edition: Geschichte der islindischen Geographie, Leipzig, 
1897], Vol. 1), and of such marvels as the volcanoes, the hot 
springs, the aurora borealis. There is information on the people 
themselves, their settlement in Iceland, their customs; remarks 
on language and poetry; on government and administration; on 
the animals, domestic and wild, on the ornithology and ichthy- 
ology of the island. 

Burg’s edition gives only a well-printed text outside of the 
study on the author, the data on the work and on this MS. in the 
Introduction. 

C. A. WILLIAMS 
University of Illinois 





Henry JAMeEs’s Criticism. By Morris Roberts. Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1929. 


In “Henry James’s Criticism,’’ Mr. Roberts attempts to 
study, as he says in his preface, “James’s development as a 
critic and the special character of his best work” and to “‘ex- 
amine and weigh” James’s “ruling convictions about life and 
literature.”’ He divides the material into four periods, group- 
ing it when possible around the collections of essays which 
James published in book form. The first period he considers 
that of the early reviews, 1864 to 1872; the second, that of the 
early critical articles, 1873 to 1882, with the emphasis upon 
those published in “French Poets and Novelists;’’ the third, that 
of the middle critical articles, 1883 to 1894, illustrated by those 
published in “‘Partial Portraits” and ‘Essays in London;” the 
fourth, that of the prefaces to the novels assembled for the defini- 
tive edition and the later critical essays, 1895 to 1914, included 
in “Notes on Novelists.” From the beginning to the end, he 
sees a consistent continuity in the maturing of a writer whose 
outstanding traits were his Anglo-Saxon point of view about 
morality and his great regard for art; “what change there was,” 
says Mr. Roberts at the close of his book, ‘‘took the form of a 
complete logical fusion in him of a faith in art and a faith in con- 
duct.” 

The conclusion, broadly looked at, is correct, but there are 
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unfortunate deficiences in the method, plan, and execution of 
Mr. Roberts’s book. To begin with, Mr. Roberts professes to be 
studying the “fusion” chronologically; he distinguishes between 
the four periods and sees a slight advancement as one follows 
another, but, as he turns to a topical treatment in each chapter 
division, he overlooks what can easily be discerned by one who 
reads the reviews in the order in which they were printed, that 
there was often a steady and progressive development within the 
periods. Again, Mr. Roberts makes an error which is invariably 
made by writers upon James—he looks back upon the early 
work from the standpoint of the late; as a result, he either does 
not see enough in the early work, overlooking much that was 
important when it was written but was not to survive except 
as it was assimilated into James’s theories, or he sees too much, 
overemphasizing what was later to prove significant. The great- 
est error, however, is one dangerously inherent in the attempt 
itself and not avoided by Mr. Roberts. He looks at James’s 
critical work as a thing apart from his fiction and, it is all too 
apparent, without knowing or studying his fiction. Criticism 
with James was a research laboratory while his fiction writing 
was a testing ground and both must be studied together in or- 
der to understand his evolution and development. Mr. Roberts 
passes over some of the most important articles with a casual 
reference; others he wholly ignores. He fails to see the positive 
influences upon James. He quite misunderstands James’s re- 
spect for Turgénieff and the consequences of it through the 
seventies, and likewise the significance in James’s increasing re- 
gard for George Eliot, accompanied, as it was, by his lessening 
regard for Balzac and George Sand. He sees the application of 
James’s theories to the French realists, but he has not, before 
this, seen the derivation of them. Even the prefaces he does not 
wholly comprehend, for he inclines to the general rule and often 
disregards the specific case. 
CORNELIA PULSIFER KELLEY 
University of Illinois 





Dre Music-Hatt Soncs unp Das OrrenTLICHE LEBEN ENG- 
LANDS. Von Dr. phil. Eberhardt Voigt. Greifswald: E. Hart- 
mann, 1929. 


After a brief introduction explaining his purpose and method, 
the author undertakes in three chapters to show the function of 
the music-hall song in English public, i.e., political, life. The 
music-hall dealt, of course, with other matters than politics, and 
it would be interesting to know its attitude regarding morals, 
love and crime, fashions, public amusements; but for Dr. Voigt 
‘public’ seems to mean exclusively ‘political.’ Chapter 1 sketches 
the history of the music-hall. It was the result, it appears, of the 
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Theatres Act of 1843, which made a definite distinction between 
theatrical performances proper and other forms of public amuse- 
ment, putting the former under the surveillance of the Lord 
Chamberlain and leaving the others free. In consequence the 
next three decades saw a rapid growth of “song-and-supper 
rooms,” like that to which on a memorable occasion young Clive 
Newcome was introduced by his father, the forerunners of the 
music-hall proper. The latter began to be recognized as a dis- 
tinct and important element in London public life in the seven- 
ties, reached its apex toward the end of the century, and was 
in its decline before the outbreak of the World War. Fora while, 
in the eighties and nineties, it was so much in fashion that it was 
attended by all classes of people; but essentially it was the place 
of entertainment, of evening relaxation, of the London populace. 
In the second chapter the author explains the character of the 
songs from the character of the audience, with some rather in- 
teresting psychologizing. The music-hall public, he says, had 
the psychology not of the individuals who composed it, but of 
the crowd; and of the crowd seeking amusement. This latter 
trait accounts for the absence of serious political thought in the 
songs. They are conservative, tory, jingo in temper to a degree 
that is surprising when the social strata from which the audience 
was mostly drawn are considered. In Chapter m1 we come to the 
material on which the study is based, the political music-hall 
songs, so far as they have been preserved, from 1868 to the eve 
of the World War. Or, rather, the political allusions in them, for 
some of them are concerned with politics only incidentally. All 
together, the author cites 154 songs, under various headings— 
the struggle between Disraeli and Gladstone, Home Rule, Na- 
tionalism and Imperialism, the Russian menace, Majuba and 
the Boer War, Chamberlain, and (but thinly represented) ques- 
tions of internal politics such as Board Schools, taxes, and the 
courts. Throughout, with a surprising unanimity, the music-hall 
is anti-Gladstone, pro-Beaconsfield, jingo. The very word jingo, 
in its political sense, sprang from a music-hall song of 1878, dur- 
ing the excitement about the Russo-Turkish War: 
We don’t want to fight, but, by jingo, if we do, 
We've got the ships, we’ve got the men, we’ve got the money too. 


The suggestion naturally arises that all this was managed propa- 
ganda of the imperialists; but Dr. Voigt thinks not, and he 
makes a pretty good case for his point of view. Patriotism as de- 
fined by the late Thorstein Veblen: ‘a sentiment of partisan 
solidarity in respect of prestige,”’ is the natural attitude of the 
gregarious music-hall habitué, who is there not to think but in 
quest of a “quickening of his sense of life. And where can he 
better find it than in an exaltation and glorification of his coun- 
try, his race?’ The argument is not flattering to democracies, 
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but it has much history, as well as Dr. Voigt’s psychology, be- 
hind it. 

As to literary or poetic quality, the songs have none; their 
musical quality is not discussed, nor can the present reviewer 
supply that deficiency. In origin they are, Dr. Voigt believes, 
nearest of kin to the street allads of the earlier nineteenth cen- 
tury; but they lack the narrative character that sometimes gives 
a degree of interest to the output of Catnach’s and Such’s 
presses. They have no traceable relation to the folk-poetry of 
tradition. They are merely material for the study of social his- 
tory and psychology; but as such they have a real value. 

H. M. BELDEN 
University of Missouri 





DRAMATISCHE SITUATIONSBILDER UND -BILDTYPEN. Eine Studie 
zur Kunstgeschichte des Dramas. Von August C. Mahr. 
Stanford University Press, 1928. 


“Schon damals,”’ remarks the author of this monograph, re- 
ferring to an article of his own in the Germanic Review (1926, 
No. 4), “bin ich zu der Erkenntnis gekommen, dass zu allen 
Zeiten und bei allen Vélkern der Schaffensvorgang des drama- 
tischen Dichters zu Formkomplexen fiihrt, die unter ahnlichen 
Voraussetzungen im Motiv order einzelnen Situationen gesetz- 
missig ahnliche Ziige aufweisen, also typische Geltung besitzen. 
Als Objekte der vergleichenden Dramenforschung sind sie von 
wesentlicher Bedeutung; denn was nach Abzug aller Gemein- 
samkeiten als Verschiedenheit erkannt wird, liefert notwendiger- 
weise wichtige Aufschliisse iiber den persénlichen Stil des schaf- 
fenden Kiinstlers und den seines Zeitalters.”” One may consider 
that the author’s program is defined in these words. He here 
proposes to proceed inductively, to select certain dramatic 
““Formkomplexe,” to make sure that they have “ahnliche Vor- 
aussetzungen,” and then to show that they have traits in com- 
mon; that there will also be differences, which, when determined, 
may serve to characterize the style of the author and of his 
period. 

What is the nature of these ‘‘Formkomplexe?”’ In the title 
they are called Situationsbilder and Situationsbildtypen. The au- 
thor begins his process of definiton by reference to the thirty-six 
dramatic situations analysed in the well-known book of Polti.! 
These situations are quite properly termed mere products of 
analysis, abstract and without form or life. They are useful as 
far as they go but have nothing to do with creative art. The 
author calls them Motive. He defines Situation as gestaltetes Mo- 
tiv (p. 13). The creative process (Gestaltung) goes through single 


1 Les trente-six situations dramatiques. 
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phases, and these phases are Situationsbilder. The Situations- 
bild is considered as an independent element of dramatic struc- 
ture (selbststiindiges dramatisches Bauelement, p. 74), it is the 
form in which the “situations of a dramatic motive” take on 
sensuous appearance (p. 95). It is not identical with the Bih- 
nenbild, which is only one element of it, and not the same as scene 
(Auftritt), which may or may not be coextensive with it. 

The author selects an important motive and sets out to 
study its treatment in a number of dramas. The motive corre- 
sponds to Polti’s thirteenth situation (Haine de Proches), spe- 
cifically B 1 and 2, or Haine du Fils contre son Pére, and Haine 
mutuelle. The Situationsbild considered is the meeting between 
father and son. The dramas selected are: Oedipus Rex (Creon 
and Haemon), Hippolytus (Euripides, Seneca, and Racine’s 
Phédre), King Lear (daughters subsituted for son), La Vida es 
Suefio, Don Carlos (Schiller), Agnes Bernauer (Térring and Heb- 
bel), Les Fossiles (Curel), Le Tombeau sous l'arc de Triomphe 
(Raynal), and Der Sohn (Hasenclever). In all these dramas, 
with the exception of Seneca’s Hippolytus, we find a Situations- 
bild showing a hostile meeting between parent and child. The 
author analyses these sitations in detail and gives us a stimulat- 
ing study of the most important periods of dramatic history. 
He frequently summarizes the characteristics of period style, 
whether general or relating especially to the theater, and draws 
freely on the field of the plastic arts in order to complete his 
picture. It is fortunate that his monograph contains so much 
that repays a serious reading, independent of the program as out- 
lined in the Vorwort and referred to above. For this program 
is not carried out logically. In the first place, it is obvious that 
the situations arising between parent and child in the twelve 
plays selected by no means always have the same Vorausset- 
sungen im Motiv. Whatever objection can be made to Polti’s 
observations, his classification of plays according to their domi- 
nant motive seems strictly logical. Now Polti apparently classi- 
fies only one of these plays under the thirteenth situation (La 
Vida es Suefio). He places all the Hippolytus dramas under 
Crimes d’ Amour (situation xxv1), King Lear under /ngratitude 
(situation v1), and Don Carlos under Rivalité d'un Pére et d’un 
Fils (situation xtv). He does not seem to know Hebbel, and the 
first edition of his book—the only one I have seen—could not 
have mentioned the later dramas. But certainly the last two 
might very well come under Situation x1m. If these works are 
so diverse in their dominant motive, what likelihood is there that 
the Situationsbilder (antagonism between parent and child) will 
be really comparable? What especial reason can there be for 
comparing the Theseus-Hippolytus dispute and Lear’s differ- 
ences with his daughters? Or the timeless situation used by 
Calderon for the purposes of his philosophical play and the 
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typical twentieth century disillusionment in Raynal? And in 
reality the author makes no consistent attempt to apply the 
principle laid down in the Vorwort of dhnliche Voraussetzungen im 
Motiv. The value of his work would be seriously impaired if it 
depended on that. Its real value, however, lies in the careful 
analysis and comparison of Situationsbilder—not particular Sit- 
uationsbilder. In other words, I do not think the author has 
shown that the Situationsbild is a selbstindiges dramatisches Bau- 
element. We are accustomed to restrict this term, and rightly 
so, to plot or character, or some part of the composition, such as 
exposition. The Sétuationsbdild, if I understand the author’s 
meaning, is only the result of the genuine process of dramatic 
presentation, a phase of the creative activity which brings about 
a drama. (The Aristotelian demand for men acting instead of 
narrative.) It is not an element of dramatic structure but the 
inevitable mode of all dramatic production. As a matter of 
course, the style of the Sitwationsbilder will vary with author and 
period, which is really tautology and amount to saying that the 
dramatic style varies with author and period. This means that 
individual and period differences in style will appear in any 
Situationsbilder, it not being necessary to seek out a large num- 
ber dominated by the same motive. 

There may be some advantage in comparing similar situa- 
tions, provided there is nothing forced in the comparison. The 
author makes good use of this advantage in the case of the Hip- 
polytus of Euripides, of Seneca and of Racine’s Phédre. Or also 
in the particular configuration (which he calls a Situationsbild- 
typ) in which father and son meet at the dead body of a person 
loved by the son and slain by the father (Don Carlos, and the 
two plays dealing with Agnes Bernauer). In support of the view 
that a comparison of any Sitwationsbilder or significant parts of 
them would lead to the same kind of results, I will mention one 
of the most original and illuminating passages in the monograph, 
that on pages 28-29, in which the function of Tiresias in Oedipus 
Rex is compared with that of the Fool in King Lear. Nowhere 
does the author succeed in bringing out more clearly the wide 
contrast between periods than in this excellent paragraph. He 
describes this as a Situationsbildtyp and continues: “‘Ich nenne 
so ihnliche Bildergebnisse bei der Versichtbarlichung ahnlicher 
Situationen. Es liegt auf der Hand, dass sie bei der Gestaltung 
von Motiven auftreten kénnen, die an sich gar nichts mit ein- 
ander gemeinsam zu haben brauchen.”’ (p. 28) What we have 
here is a genuine comparison between two persons performing 
similar functions, but treated in a totally different fashion. A 
like observation might apply to the very instructive passage (p. 
39-40), in which the character of the Spanish baroque drama is 
summarized. This is admirably done, without depending ap- 
preciably upon tie comparison of the particular Sitwationsbilder 
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under consideration. Other general summaries, in many respects 
excellent, are to be found on pages 24,27, 31, 42, and elsewhere. 
They are not, however, inductively arrived at and contain little 
that has not been formulated on the basis of a more general com- 
parison. We do not need an elaborate comparison of the 
Haemon-Creon and the Theseus-Hippolytus situation in order 
to learn that Euripides individualizes his characters more than 
Sophocles (p. 20). Yet this is practically the only conclusion 
bearing on his thesis drawn by the author in the five pages in 
which these two scenes are analysed. In the same way the state- 
ment that “‘Shakespeare’s Dualismus von einseitig Gutem und 
einseitig Bésem’”’ could grow only on Christian soil, is a matter 
of course. This example is not selected at random but as the only 
inference derived in the course of several pages from the direct 
analysis of the Situationsbilder. Nor does one see why, in con- 
trasting the use of space (Raum) in Greek plays and Shakespeare 
(p. 23-24) the author introduces “die apriorischen Anschaungs- 
formen, Raum, Zeit, und Kausalitat.’”’ The observation that 
drama is Kausalitdétskunst remains unutilized in a paragraph 
that deals with drama as Raumkunst. In all these cases one has 
the impression that the comparison is not systematic. No clear 
distinction is kept between the inductive and the deductive 
method. Is the body of accepted facts being tested in these 
analyses or are they being used to illustrate the body of accepted 
facts? The latter purpose is much better served, which also has 
its value. 

If dramatic style, individual and period, appears in any sig- 
nificant Situationsbild, then it is also obvious that the author is 
safe in making the selection he does. It is this, as has been said, 
that prevents his failure to apply the program strictly from 
greatly impairing the value of the study. The author is for- 
tunately not dogmatic. We therefore rarely have the impression 
that he forces his comparisons for the sake of his thesis. An oc- 
casional instance might perhaps be found. For example, Seneca’s 
omission of the meeting between Theseus and Hippolytus is ex- 
plained on the ground that the religious motivation of Euripides 
would have been impossible for Seneca and his times, wherefore 
he was forced to put Phaedra in the foreground (p. 22). But this 
is not sufficient explanation. No real dramatist would have omit- 
ted that scene, which is truly a scéne d faire. Racine faced the 
same difficulty. He did not, as the author suggests (p. 45), re- 
store the scene in order to patch up the unity of action, but he 
brought in the whole Aricie complication in order to retain Hip- 
polytus in the play as an important character. It is not negligi- 
ble that two great dramatists are being compared with a medi- 
ocre one. Another apparent inconsistency in generalization is 
noticeable on p. 16, where the fact that hatred between father 
and son is absent in Greek drama als beherrschendes Dramenmo- 
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tiv is explained by the patriarchal view of the family in Greece. 
Whereas on p. 29, we are told: ‘‘Auch jene Labdakidengeschichte 
ist beherrscht von dem Hauptmotiv: Hass zwischen Kindern 
und Vater.’’ And here the failure to treat this completely is ac- 
counted for by the Greek conception of unity of place. This ob- 
jection could not stand against the Aeschylean trilogy. On the 
other hand such a scene as Euripides shows us between Admetus 
and Pheres in Alcestis indicates small respect for patriarchal con- 
ceptions. Finally, it may be well to remember that a great 
many Greek tragedies have been lost. 

I will mention the only other example of this fallacy of com- 
parison that struck my attention in the study. It seems to me to 
be found (p. 30-31) in the explanation advanced as to why 
Shakespeare treated certain scenes griechisch, i.e. in the form of a 
report. One of the passages in question is Tyrrel’s account of the 
murder of the princes (Richard III). “Es ist nicht ausgeschlos- 
sen,’’ says the author, “dass der Dichter aus Riicksicht auf 
Elisabeth und den Abel vermieden hat, eine Gewalttat am ge- 
salbten Leib eines Kénigs begehen zu lassen und noch dazu von 
einem Vassalen.”’ One thinks of the fate of Richard II. Besides 
the dramatic effect of the murder could hardly be imagined more 
powerful than Shakespeare has made it in this passage. No 
theory should induce us to look for extra-aesthetic motives here. 
Certainly no words need be lost to explain why the murder of 
Macbeth is shown indirectly instead of directly, the other situa- 
tion named in this connection. 

It is impossible in this review to go into a discussion of the 
separate analyses of scenes, which apart from the summaries and 
a small amount of theorizing, make up the body of the work. On 
the whole they are very instructive. One might take exceptions 
now and then. For example, it seems very unlikely that Eu- 
ripides, having portrayed in Hippolytus a unique tragic char- 
acter, ready for his doom, would poke fun at him, as is suggested 
on p. 19. Further, it may be somewhat misleading when Schil- 
ler’s idea of yearning for the maive seems to be interpreted as 
“‘Sehnsucht nach einem verlorenen Paradies” (p. 49), or when 
Hebbel’s statement that the dramatist uses history only as a 
“‘Vehikel zur Verkérperung seiner Anschauungen und Ideen,”’ is 
taken without the qualifications necessary in view of his general 
theory and most of his practice (p. 72). Or occasionally the 
author digresses from his theme, as in the curious passage (p. 29) 
in which an apparently suppressed grudge against Christianity 
bursts forth. But it would be unfair to mention these details 
without adding that they are, if blemishes, minor ones, in a seri- 
ous and stimulating study. This monograph indicates wide and 
thoughtful reading, and will amply repay study, for anyone who 
wishes to find the most important types of dramatic style illus- 
trated and summarized. 

T. Moopy CAMPBELL 
Wesleyan University 
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SKLAVEREI, STAATSKIRCHE UND FREIKIRCHE. Von Dr. Adolf 
Lotz. Kélner Anglistische Arbeiten. Herausgegeben von 
Herbert Schéffler. Band 9. Leipzig; Verlag von Bernhard 
Tauchnitz. 1929. Pp. 114. 


In this scholarly monograph Dr. Lotz analyzes the position 
of the English churches in the anti-slavery movement. The vig- 
orous efforts of the Quakers, Methodists, Baptists, Congrega- 
tionalists and other dissenters in the crusade for emancipation 
are presented in striking contrast to the conservatism of the es- 
tablished church whose friendliness to slavery interests was of a 
piece with its traditional support of the existing social and eco- 
nomic regime of which it was the beneficiary. Political liberal- 
ism, with its emphasis upon human equality, found ready accep- 
tance in dissenting circles, while Anglican bishops decried ap- 
peals to humanity and resisted reform. In keeping with the tend- 
ency of social philosophers to idealize primitive man, leaders 
such as Wesley and Priestley found in the negro a worthy 
brother, and could see no compatibility between Christianity 
and slavery. Anglican writers, on the other hand, pictured the 
African as so degraded that capture as a slave was a relief, while 
they asserted that slavery was not repugnant to the precepts of 
holy scripture. In treating the parliamentary struggles over the 
slavery question Dr. Lotz analyzes the votes by shires, showing 
that where dissent was weakest, abolition votes were fewest. He 
shows the great variety of methods by which the evangelicals 
carried on their crusade for freedom: organizing abolition so- 
cieties, preaching anti-slavery sermons followed by the circula- 
tion of petitions, stepping from the pulpit to turn politician, and 
issuing polemics in tract, pamphlet, and religious periodical. On 
the whole the volume, with its well-ordered treatment, its care- 
ful documentation and its wealth of sources, stands as a signifi- 
cant contribution to the literature of emancipation. 

J. G. RANDALL 
University of Illinois 





RICHARD DEHMEL DER MENSCH UND DER DENKER; EINE BI- 
OGRAPHIE SEINES GEISTES IM SPIEGELBILDE DER ZEIT. Von 
Harry Slochower. Mit einem Geleitwort von Julius Bab. 
Dresden; Carl Reissner Verlag, 1928. 289 Seiten. 


Neben die grosse Biographie Dehmels von Julius Bab stellt 
sich dies Buch von Slochower, das sich die Darstellung von Deh- 
mels Weltanschauung zum Ziel setzt. Der Untertitel Der Mensch 
und der Denker wird in manchem Leser Erwartungen erwecken, 
die nicht erfiillt werden; denn von dem Menschen Richard Deh- 
mel héren wir nur wenig, fast ausschliesslich ist von dem “‘Den- 
ker” die Rede. Den Stoff gliedert Slochower zweiteilig: 1. Buch: 
Metaphysik (S. 27-89) 2. Buch: Das Weltbild (90-224). Diesem 
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folgen ein kurzes Nachwort, 54 Seiten Anmerkungen, Bibliog- 
raphie usw. Das erste Buch schildert die metaphysischen 
Grundlagen von Dehmels Gedankenwelt, besonders seine Bezie- 
hungen zu Schopenhauer, Hegel, Lamarck und Nietzsche. Fiir 
das zweite Buch umreissen die Uberschriften der fiinf Kapitel 
deutlich den Inhalt und die Spannweite der Darstellung: Weib 
und Welt, Arbeiter und Gesellschaft, Volk und Menschheit, 
Mensch und Gott, Natur und Kunst. Wir haben das Erstlings- 
werk eines jungen Gelehrten, den warme Begeisterung zu diesem 
Werke gefiihrt und der iiber ein weites Wissen, zumal auf phil- 
osophischem Gebiete, verfiigt. Eine Einschrinkung muss ge- 
macht werden. Das Schwerste beim Sammeln ist das Wegwerfen. 
Aus einem sehr grossen Zettelkasten wird uns allzuviel geboten. 
Von Laotse geht es zu John Dewey und von Buddha zu Josiah 
Royce. Manche Seite starrt von Namen, und mancher Name ist 
ohne innere Beziehung zu Dehmel. Wenn auf Seite 26 bei Gele- 
genheit von Dehmels “Friihlingsgebet’’ auf Wordsworths “Lines 
Written above Tintern Abbey” verwiesen wird, so ist die er- 
wihnte Ahnlichkeit, die ich durchaus nicht bezweifle, kaum von 
belang, denn das Gedicht Wordsworths hat Dehmel schwerlick 
gekannt. Ausgangspunkt des “Friihlingsgebets” ist Goethes 
“Ganymed.”’ Ein Vergleich dieser beiden Gedichte wire fér- 
dernd gewesen. 

Der Romantik steht Slochower sehr ablehnend gegeniiber. 
Das ist sein gutes Recht, aber er irrt sich, wenn er die deutschen 
Romantiker fiir wirklichkeitsfremde, verblasene Idealisten 
halt. Auch darf man diese Annahme nicht durch einen Hinweis 
auf den alten Friedrich Schlegel stiitzen. Was hat denn der Kon- 
vertit noch mit dem kiihnen Neuerer gemein! Einer Berichti- 
gung bedarf ein Satz auf Seite 24: “‘das Nietzschesche Sei du mit 
dem Zusatz der Selbstzucht, der Lenkung der Triebe zu einer 
harmonischen Einheit.’”’ Das ist kein Zusatz Dehmels, sondern 
das ganze ist die grosse Forderung Nietzsches, wie Dehmel 
nicht nur richtig erkannt hat, sondern auch klar ausgesprochen 
in seinem Nachruf an Nietzsche. 

FRIEDRICH BRUNS 


University of Wisconsin 
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Danske Folkemaal. Udgivet af Udvalg for Folkemaal ved Poul 
Anderson, Udvalgets Sekreter. 1929, Hefte 2-4. Pp. 96. With 
this journal the first number of which appeared in 1927, the 
study of Danish dialects receives its special organ. The present 
issue of three numbers is dedicated to Professor Marius Kristen- 
sen on his 60th birthday (April 27, 1929). The contents, which 
are of a high grade, are partly notes and short articles, with an 
occasional longer article, as in this issue one on “‘Hoveri, Hov- 
gaard of Hov” (pp. 25-34) by Svend Aakjer. Of other con- 
tributions are to be mentioned here ““Et Harpestreng Ord,”’ pp. 
19-21, by Johs. Brgndum-Nielsen; “Bornholmskens Betegnelse 
for Mandsperson,”’ 52-57, by P. K. Stibolt; “‘Lidt jysk Syntaks,” 
pp. 65-70, by Kr. Mgller; and “Verbet Awekia i danske Dialek- 
ter,” pp. 92-96, including chart, by Poul Andersen. The place 
of publication is not indicated (it is, however, Copenhagen). 


Rékstenens chiffergdtor och andra runoleziska problem, av 
Sigurd Agrell Lund: 1930. Pp. 120. This is an attempt to un- 
ravel the “cipher riddles” of the Rgkstone runic inscription. It 
is an operation with multiples of supposed magic numbers, the 
whole inscription having panegyric-magic purpose. The study 
contains suggestive individual parts, but the main argument is 
far-fetched, and to me unconvincing. 


Les poémes heroiques de l’ Edda et la saga des Volsungs. G. 
Wagner, Paris: Libraire Leroux, 1929. Pp. 273. This is a trans- 
lation of the ON text in the Hildebrand edition (1904 ed.). There 
are foot-notes on literary matters and linguistic difficulties. An 
excellent Introduction offers a study of the relation of the lays 
to the prose saga and the Nibelungen epic. There is finally a 
Bibliography. The translation is completely modernized, allit- 
eration and metrical principles are disregarded; but it is possible 
that the poems will be most easily understood in this form by 
those who will read them in French. It must be about impossible 
to reproduce the dramatic brevity and swift action of the ON ori- 
ginal in modern French. The translation itself is nearly always 
good, and often excellent. But it is of course a very different 
thing from the original, as witness Sigrdrifa’s greeting to Day 
and Bountiful Earth in “Chant de Sigrdrifa,” 3: 


“Salut 4 toi, campagne féconde! 
Donnez-nous, qui avons cceur, le don de la parole et |’intelligence. 
Et des mains pleines de guérisons, dans notre vie! 
J’ai dormi longtemps, longtemps fus plongée dans le sommeil; 
Longues sont les souffrances des mortels: 
Odin est cause que je n’ai pu 
Secouer les runes du sommeil.” 
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Svensk ljudhistoria av Axel Kock. Femte delen, senare hilften. 
Lund: 1929. Pp. 235-542. The first half of this Part V of Pro- 
fessor Kock’s monumental work on Swedish sounds was issued 
in 1923. With the volume before us the treatment of the vowels 
is completed. It will be impossible at this time to offer the kind 
of review that the work derserves, and so we shall have to con- 
tent ourselves with merely calling attention to the publication 
of the final volume. Vol. I, completed in 1906, began the history 
of simple vowels and diphthongs in fortis and semi-fortis sylla- 
ble (504 pp); Vol II, continued this history (420 pp.); Vol. ITI, 
completed this and began the history of the infortis vowels (268 
pp); Vol. IV, completed the history of infortis vowels (229 pp.), 
and the present volume contains a “Register” of all words 
considered. The Register has been prepared by Dr. Walter 
Akerlund on the basis of a plan made by Professor Kock. There 
are 307 pp., 614 closely printed columns. The work is in the 
first place a historical treatment of the vowels of Swedish; but 
is comparative as well as historical, and so becomes hardly less 
important for Scandinavian linguistic history in general. Kock’s 
work is a monument to Swedish philological scholarship, and is 
a worthy companion piece to the many earlier achievements of 
its illustrious author. 


Nytolkning af Gylling-Stenen. Erik Moltke. Aarhus: 1930, 
Sertryk af Historisk Aarbog for Aarhus Amt, ’30, pp. 161-173. 
In a reéxamination of the Gylling rune-stone, two runes were 
discovered not present in the Wimmer reading; and what is still 
more important the lines of the inscription must be read in a 
different order from the one hitherto followed. The argument 
cannot be repeated here. The new reading is: TUKI pURKISL: SUN: 
RAISI: STAIN: PANSI: AFT: KUPAN: AUK: RISBIIK: SIN: BURUPUR. 
Mr. Moltke gives good reasons for the conclusion that Thorgisl’s 
son raised the monument in memory of his father and his 
brother Risping. 


T. Braastein’s edition and Mdn. Norwegian translation of 
H ¢nsa- Ports saga appears now as number 8 in Norrégne bokverk, 
in a new edition prepared by Gustav Indreb¢. There is a Fore- 
word by G. I. on the saga (which the Editor calls a novelle um 
ein bygdestrid) about the time and place of the action. There is 
also a Bibliography. 


Finally only a mention can be made of the following at this 
time: Entwicklung von me. o in den heutigen englischen M undar- 
ten. By Dr. Josef Marik. Selbstverlag: Médling. It is a folio 
of eight pages, a table and a number of charts. Not dated, but 
signed and dated in long hand, July, 1930. 
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Zum Weltsprachenproblem in England im 17. Jahrhundert. 
Von Otto Funke. Carl Winter’s Universititsbuchhandlung, 
Heidelberg: 1929. Pp. 163. A examination of the two works: 
G. Delgarno: Ars Signorum (1661) and J. Wilkins: Essay To- 
wards a Real Character and a Philosophical Language (1666). 


Nidaros, av Gustav Indreb¢, Oslo, 1928, pp. 32; and Nidaros 
og Trondhjem, av Gustav Indreb¢, Oslo, 1929. pp. 40, are two 
polemical documents in the Trondhjem-Nidaros name contro- 
versy. 


‘Norske Eventyr fra de siste Aar,”’ av Reider Th. Christian- 
sen, pp. 39-46, reprint from Festskrift til Rektor J. Qvigstad, 1928, 
is a brief account of the very considerable number of Norwegian 
folk-tales gathered in recent years. 

GrorcE T. Flom 


~ 





Professor Sprague’s edition of selections from the works of 
Samuel Daniel (Samuel Daniel. Poems and A Defence of Ryme. 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 1930.) will be welcomed 
by all students of the English Renaissance. The Complete Works 
in Verse and Prose, edited by Dr. Grosart, is now very difficult to 
obtain and from a textual point of view far from satisfactory. 
The finely printed edition now before us makes easily available 
in an attractive format with original title-pages the best of the 
poetry and the famous Defence of Ryme. For each of his selec- 
tions Dr. Sprague has printed the text of the first edition, giving 
at the back of the book a list of variant readings. In defence of 
this unorthodox procedure the editor writes in his Preface: “‘In 
reprinting the first versions and collecting later readings at the 
end of the volume, I have considered the convenience of those 
who may care to see for themselves how an Elizabethan poet 
went about rewriting his verse.’ Perhaps the majority of read- 
ers would have been better served if the best text of each of the 
poems had been printed. 


An edition of The Poems of Donne by Professor H. J. C. 
Grierson, based upon the larger edition of 1912, has been pub- 
lished by the Oxford University Press. It reproduces with some 
corrections the text of the earlier edition. The commentary has 
necessarily been omitted and “the textual notes reduced to a 
record of the variants of the old editions (1633, 1635, 1639, 1650- 
4, 1669), with a general indication of the trend of the manuscript 
evidence.”’ In his Note on the Text and Canon, Professor Grier- 
son, acknowledges “‘a special debt of obligation” to Professor 
Henry M. Belden’s review of the earlier edition in The Journal of 
English and Germanic Philology (x1v, 135-48). In some cases he 
has been convinced by Professor Belden’s criticism; in others, he 
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has maintained his original position. While admitting the weight 
of the reviewer’s objection to the word “‘bearing-like’’ in Satyre 
11. 71, he nevertheless feels compelled to retain the reading, as 
also ‘‘eager(s) desire’’ in the Farewell to Love. He also is still per- 
suaded that the poem Come Fates, I fear you not should be as- 
signed to Sir John Roe in preference to Donne. On the other 
hand, he accepts Professor Belden’s interpretation of difficult 
lines in the Letter To Mr. T. W.; his pointing of the line 

Sonns of these Senators wealths deep oceans 
in the Epithalamion made at Lincoln’s Inn; and his opinion that 
the letter headed To the Countesse of Huntingdon should not be 
removed from the canon of Donne’s poems. 


Professor O. F. Emerson’s many articles contributed tolearned 
journals in the course of his active life, while dealing with a var- 
iety of subjects, are uniformly marked by wide learning and 
scrupulous accuracy. These qualities of his published work have 
given him an assured place in American scholarship. No doubt 
he will be remenbered most gratefully for his Chaucer studies. 
It was, therefore, not only an act of piety but a substantial ser- 
vice to all Chaucerians for Professor Emerson’s colleagues, Pro- 
fessors Walter Graham and William H. Hulme, to assemble in a 
single volume (Chaucer Essays and Studies, Cleveland: West- 
ern Reserve University Press, 1929.) fifteen of Emerson’s Chau- 
cer articles, together with a Bibliography of all of his writings. 
To the book Professor Graham has contributed a Foreword and 
Professor Hulme a biographical sketch. 


Professor James Blanton Wharey’s edition of The Pilgrim’s 
Progress (Clarendon Press, Oxford: 1928.) is important for its de- 
scription of the early editions of Bunyan’s famous allegory and 
for the text with variants which it offers. It is also richly illust- 
rated with frontispieces and title-pages. The first section of the 
Introduction describes the several copies of the first eleven edi- 
tions of Part 1 appearing from 1678 to 1688; the second part, 
doubtful copies and editions; part three accounts for the rela- 
tionship of genuine editions; and part four undertakes to answer 
the question, What editions did Bunyan supervise? The second 
part requires much less space since it appeared in only two edi- 
tions. In section C of his Introduction Professor Wharey offers 
explanations of the text that he has printed. As his basic text 
for the first part he has used the British Museum copy of the 
third edition; the second part he has based upon the second edi- 
tion as edited by Dr. John Brown in 1907 (Cambridge English 
Classics series), which, however, Professor Wharey has collated 
with the British Museum copy of the second edition. 


The Stanford Miscellany, under the general editorship of Dr. 
Margery Bailey, is the imprint of ‘‘a collection devoted to the 
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literature and social history of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries’’and designed to “‘provide from the minor classics and 
the curiosities and rarities of the time a background for the un- 
derstanding of the greater works.”’ The first two volumes of the 
projected collection have just appeared:—Chateaubriand’s Atala 
in the 1802 English translation by Caleb Bingham, edited by 
William Leonard Schwartz; and the Letters of Sarah Byng Osborn 
(1721-1773), edited by John McClelland. Both editions are fur- 
nished with brief Introductions and Notes. 


The third and last volume of Samuel Butler’s Complete W orks 
in the Cambridge English Classics, entitled Satires and Miscel- 
laneous Poetry and Prose, is edited by René Lamar(Cambridge: 
University Press, 1928). A large part of its matter is drawn from 
The Genuine Remains in Verse and Prose of Mr. Samuel Butler, 
edited by R. Thyer, in two volumes in 1759 and in a single vol- 
ume in 1822. To material derived from this source the editor 
has added other pieces, some of them printed for the first time 
from the Butler MSS in the British Museum. 


Unpublished Letters from the Collection of John Wild, First 
Series, selected and edited by R. N. Carew Hunt, (Lincoln Mac- 
Veagh. New York, The Dial Press; 1930.) contains forty-nine 
letters, all of them, presumably, hitherto unpublished. The 
first of the correspondents is Sir Henry Sidney and the last is 
Goethe. The editor has enhanced the interest of the book by 
prefixing to each letter a brief biographical note, and by includ- 
ing a few facsimiles. The Latin and German letters are trans- 
lated. 


The Cambridge University Press has issued in a second im- 
pression (1929) A Discourse of the Common Weal of this Realm of 
England (1581), originally edited in 1893 from the manuscripts 
by the late Elizabeth Lamond of Girton College. 


H. S. V. J. 
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